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•COLONEL HENRY STEEL OLCOTT 
His Life and Its Lessons 
By Annie Besant 

[Extracted from an old pamphlet (pp. 9-18) embodying a 
lecture delivered by Annie Besant on 27 March 1907 at Benares, 
The occasion of the lecture was a meeting to commemorate the life 
of Colonel Olcott, the work he had done for India, for religion, and 
for the world. Fp. 1-8 of the pamphlet deal with Colonel OlcottV 
early life. An American by birth, his life fell chiefly into three distinct 
phases. In the earliest, his scientific interests leading to valuable 
additions of knowledge to American agriculture ; followed the 
period of stress of the Civil War when his talents were used both* 
in the battle-field and “ to check corruption in the Army and Navy 
Departments of the States/* He then took up the profession of 
Law, the third phase of his life, and became a wealthy man. As a 
journalist and scientist he came to investigate the remarkable 
spiritualistic phenomena then taking place at the Eddy Farm 
House, New# York, in the course of which he met Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky and with her founded The Theosophical Society.] 

In this way Colonel Olpott was trained by the Masters to 
became the Head of the Society that was soon to be bom, a 
Society which was to giv^p to the world truths which the West 
did »ot po^ess and which the East had forgotten, truths 
which lie at the b^sis of every religion ; and to give them ivith 
authority*, as learned directly frpm Those who w T ere Masters 
of knowledge. \#e may read in his first address to the 
Theodbphitat Society how far he foresaw the work of the 
Society and where he was in error : right in the large* part, 
mistaft^ in pne thing w hich he thought was to foiln a portion 
of # that %brk, but which fell into tlfe background — the public 
working of phenomena to convince the sceptical. . a f 
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After »a*few years of T. S. work in America, Colonel 
•Olcott and Madame Blavatsky came to I^dia together, and 
here built up the strong foundations of the Theosophical 
Society, which has since spread through every land.* Many of. 
the Indians had, at this time, become very m8ch materialisdllr 
and while studying western philosophy, they knew nothing 
of the wonders of Indian thouglft, were ignorant of the 
great Vedantic writers, and of the treasures of Samskrt 
learning. 

It was only when western voices spoke in reverence of the 
eastern wisdom that young Indians were willing to listen. 

' . . . Colonel Olcott travelled through the couptry, teaching the 
old doctrines, and he was gradually listened to. He came with 
his past behind him ; it was known that he was thoroughly 
trained in western methods, and yet he praised the eastern 
learning, and bade them turn back to it ; and India awoke to 
the sense of her heritage, and began to realise what she had to 
teach from the treasures of the past. 

At first this American and this Russian *vere regarded 
with grave suspicion. There were at that time great fears of 
Russian aggression ; of course she was a Russian spy ; it was 
dear she could ha^p no other object here ; she, a descendant 
of princes, accustomed to luxury, why should she come and 
lead a simple Indian life, unless there were sor^S secret*plot ? 
So they were watched by the police, wh(j dogged their foot- 
steps and made themselves a nuisance. At last Colonel 
Olcott wrote about it to the American Government, who made 
a. complaint to the Indian Government ; witness v&s bOrne to 
his own birth and. standing, and to the high rank of his 
companion in her own land, and the matter was not allowed 
to drop, till the Indian •Government wrote, declaring thejn- 
selves satisfied, and there was no more trouble. 
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Strange things happened during the Indian tours.; 
the Cqjonel developed a wonderful power of healing with* 
a touch or a word, and hundreds flocked, around him to 
♦be healed* For 18 months this continued ; then the power 
'“was withdrawn,* and his great work as a healer came to 
an end, although he always fetained his own natural 
magnetic power. The two after a while went to Ceylon, and 
there they publicly became Buddhists, taking pdnsil. Some 
'have blamed them for this step, as being against the broad 
, basis of the T. S. ; but both were, in fact, Buddhists by 
mental constitution, indifferent to forms, impatient of re- 
straint, with a tendency towards the Advaita Philosophy and 
the teachings of Buddhism in general ; so it was quite natural 
and right that they should enter that religion, and by so doing 
they publicly marked the fact that India was the mother of 
religions. Buddhism, unlike her mother, Hinduism, welcomes 
into her fold all who will enter ; moreover, they were con- 
stitutionally Buddhists rather than Hindus ; they embraced 
that faith in .order to show in the most public and striking 
way their love for the* land and their identification with 
eastern teaching. Colonel Olcott cared little for metaphysics, 
but very much for common sense. He would often quote the 
words of the Buddha : “ Do not believfc a thing because 
another tells^t, nor because Sages have written it, nor even 
on the authority qf your own teachers. But believe it when 
it is corroborated by your own consciousness ; and when you 
believe of y#ur oVn consciousness, then act accordingly.” 
You h£ve rfere his philosophy in a nutshell. 

But he was none the less, as a Buddhist, th6 servant of 
every great religion; To Hindus he talked as a Hindu, and it 
W8£ he who began the religious education of Hindu boys. 
He could not found Hindu Schools, so he formed Hindtj 
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Boys’ Associations in every great town he visited, and whe| 

die had formed them, he coaxed and seeded the Jeadinl 

wealthy men oithe place into buying books for the boys wh| 

could not afford to get them for themselves. These Associa 

tions paved the way for our own educationat movement, afij 

he was the pioneer of the revival of religious educatio| 

amongst the Hindus. In Ceylon, he founded two BtftdhH 

Colleges and hundreds of schools. Before he went ther^ 

there was not a single Buddhist School in the island, bi 

before he had been there many years, many of the missionary 

schools found it hard to keep open, for the boys would atten4 f 

' the schools where they had the advantage of learning the 

own religion. Not only did he found schools, but he foug| 

for Buddhism both here and in London. There was a law in 

Ceylon which prevented the founding of any school within a 

certain number of miles of one already existing, and as there 

were missionary schools in every centre, monopolising all the 

good sites, it meant that Buddhist schools could either not be 

founded at all, or only on out-of-the-way sites. #So he went to 

London, and there pointed out the * iniquity of a law which 

denied to a nation the education of its own children in its 

« 

own religion. The Government gave way to the cry for jus- 
tice ; the law was Repealed in spite of all the efforts of the 
missionaries to prevent it, and Buddhists weS set free to 
build their own schools in their own villages. Nor was this 
his only work for the Buddhist faith : he travelled to Japan, 
and there met the leading Buddhist priests in <that country, 
and discussed with them their own faith. Knowing already 
the Buddhism of Ceylon, Siam and Burma, he was able to 
talk over the differences between the Southern Church and 
the Northern, and he worfeed so tactfully and so effectively tljat 
the result Was the drawing up of the “ fourteen fundamental 
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! psitions of Buddhism ” in & form which ‘could be .ac- 
id # not only ^in Japan and China, but also in Burma, \ 
I -and Ceylon ; thus the two great Buddlyst communities 
F for fhe first time knit together into one. When he was 
\ dead in hfs Adyar home, the flag which he had devised 
which had been accepted by the Buddhist nations covered 
:oi^)se, anji was carried with it to the burning-place. 

Of his services to Hinduism I have already spoken, 
religion of Zoroaster also vibrated to his teaching, and he 
ed its followers into activity, showing them the lines of 
irch that would justify their faith to the world, and a 
;i voiced the # thanks of the Parsi community when he had 
|^^ed away. For Islam also he laboured, though not to the 
S&iHe extent. This was no fault of his ; the difficulty lay with the 
Mussalmans themselves, who for the most part keep aloof from 
the T. S., and resent the coming of a foreigner to preach their 
faith. Yet one of their own Moulvis begged him to enter the 
faith, for none, he declared, could preach it with more power 
than he. Soqje of them also became members of the Society. 
For Christianity, perhaps, he did least of all ; but for that there 
was good reason. His work lay very little in the West, and in 
the East, where he chiefly laboured, Christianity was an aggress- 
ive religion, and he made it his business to defend the faiths 
whicl^ it attrffked. Yet he did some service for Christianity 
also. Thus generaj was his work for the religions of the worlcj. 

It may be asked : “ Why did he make the Headquarters 
of the Society in* India ? ” Because both he and H. P. B f 
felt that i? was in India that the religious problem of the 


world must be solved, and the race problem also. Here alone, 
amongst all the continents of the world, you find every great 
religion. There is no doubt at ail about the immense time 
that both Hinduism and Buddhism have existed in this land ; 
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nor is there -any question as to the thirteen centuries since 
rthe followers of Zoroaster found an asylum^here, or a^out the 
period when Isl^m entered conquering. You may think Chris* 
tianity is more modern, but this is not so ; in Southern India 
there are Christian colonies that have been iif existence at least 
since the third century of*the Christian era, if not still earlier,, 
so Christianity itself has Indian followers born, for seventeen 
centuries upon Indian soil. Thus all the great religions are re- 
presented here, and if peace can be made between them here, it 
will be made everywhere.' If Indians, living side by side, can so 
realise the oneness of their own faiths, that the outer divers- 
ities can be transcended by the recognition of that inner 
unity, then may the religious peace of India spread to every 
other part of the globe, and in all countries may all religions 
be recognised as one, and religious hatreds cease. 

We hear with delight of proposals to build in London a 
Hindu temple, a Buddhist temple, a Zoroastrian temple, a 
mosque ; for when the metropolis of the Empire thus recognises 
all faiths as equal under one imperial sceptre, then the peace of 
God shall triumph in the world. This was the great work for 
which Colonel Olcott laboured, this the goal at which he aimed. 

Theosophy is the declaration of the one religion — the 
Knowledge of Gofl and the Love of man ; this is the great 
unifier, the peace-maker, and Colonel Olcott \ith his*dying 
lips spoke the message of the Brotherhood pf all Religions. It 
was by his wish that the sqcred books of all these faiths were 
placed at his head, when he lay dead, and fhat the representa- 
tives of the religions gathered round, and spake thdr own 
Scriptures in then own tongues. The Brahmanas and the 
Buddhists forgot their narrowness and their differences, and 
together bore his body to*the funeral pyre— the body that was 
not eastern in its birth. Where in India has that ever before 
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“been done ? Where have Buddhists and Brahmagas joined 
together to carry a white body to the burning ? But they felt * 
that this man belonged not to any in separation, but to all. 

This ^Society to which he devoted his life on earth, to 
which he has pledged his life on the other side of death, to 
work for which he has promised to neturn, to which no greater 
devotion thin his can ever be given — this Society incorporates 
the spirit that moved him in life and in death, the recognition 
of the unity of all faiths, no distinction between the white 
men and the coloured, no hatred based on religious differ- 
ences ; and if you would make one United India, this is 
the greatest lesson you must learn from his life. While 
the religions of the land are regarded as rivals, India will be 
divided, and a United India will remain a dream ; but when 
all men see these religions as branches of one Truth, as form- 
ing but one great Religion — when that is recognised, then, 
and then only, will India become one. That religious unity 
is what we call Theosophy, the Divine Wisdom, th$ Know- 
ledge of God— the basis of all religions, and the Love of Man 
— the Brotherhood of all races and classes. Amongst the 
workers for Indian nationality, Colonel Olcott is one of the 
greatest, because he struck at the root of separateness, the 
hatreds between religions, races and classes. People are 
talking of rr^horials to be raised in his honour ; to me his 
memorial is found wherever men of different religions meet 
together in love, wherever white men and colored men meet 
as "brothers. # Wherever such union is, wherever men forget 
their differtfhces and live as brothers, where Mussulman clasps 
the hand of Hindu, and Buddhist, Parsi and Christiaq link 
hands with them, there is Olcott’s true memorial, there, and 
there only, have been learned the lessons of his life. 



EDITORIAL 


In introducing the first part of the sixth volume* of the 
Bulletin, it is my pleasant duty to express my feelings of deep- 
gratitude to Dr. George S. Arundale, the President of the 
Theosophical Society, for the great interest that he takes in 
all the activities of the Library and especially in the conduct 
of this Bulletin. His encouragement has % ever been a source 
of inspiration to all my colleagues and myself in the Library 
and the success of the Bulletin is to a large measure due to 
the continued support that he has been giving in innumer- 
able ways. 

It is a matter of rejoicing to record here that the 
title of Vidya-Kalanidhi was conferred on Dr. Arundale by 
the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal, Benares City. Ever singe 
he came over to India about forty years ago, he has identified 
himself with the interest of India. In every aspect of his life, 
he has shown that there is no conflict between East and West, 
between the essential basis of European and of Indian Civili- 
zation, between the fundamentals of the vaSous religions. 
.No one deserves the appellation more tjian the President of 
the Theosophical Society. , 

I take this opportunity to thank Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti 
for the constant guidance he has given me in* issuing the 
Bulletin. Although my name appears as editor, Dr. Sriniv asa 
Murti, the Director of the Library, is really the live wire. 
Thanks are due to the contributors, to the subscribers, to those 
who send books for review and to those who exchange their 
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periodicals with the Bulletin . It is requested, that their co- 
operation may continue. 

The formation of an All-India Manuscripts Libraries 
Association which has been engaging our attention for some 
time and about which we have been issuing periodical infor- 
mation through this Bulletin ha£ become an accomplished 
fact. • I ftave great pleasure in conveying our thanks to 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin, the Local Secretary of the Eleventh All- 
India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad, and Mr. G. Yazdani, 
the President for affording all the necessary facilities to enable 
the representatives of the great Libraries to come together 
and to form theipselves into an Association and for permitting* 
the meeting of the representatives in the room of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference. As a result of the meeting 
the following Constitution was adopted : 

The meeting took place at 4 p. m. on 21-12-41 with Pro- 
fessor P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri of Madras in the chair. 

Present : 

Professor P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri, Curator, Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

-Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Curator, Eastern Section, Adyar 
Library, Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

4>r. H.i D. Velankar, Representing the* Bombay Branch of 
the Roy^J Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Honcyary Secretary, Bhandarkar 
Oriental kesearch Institute, Poona. 

Sri S. Basavalingayya, Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Dr. S. K. De, Dacca. 

rSri A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Adyar Library, Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras. 
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It wa® ohanirnously resolved that the above seven mem- 
•bers be the foundation members of the Association : Professor 
P. P. Subrahmpmya Sastri was elected President and Dr* 
C. Kunhan Raja, Secretary. A Committee consisting of the 
President and the Secretary with the following gentlemen was 
constituted namely : * 

Dr. S. K. De, Dr. Dandekar, Dr. Velankar, hfr. B&sava- 
lingayya, and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar with power to 
co-opt. A minimum subscription of Re. 1/- per session of the 
Association was agreed upon and the Association to meet 
every time that the Oriental Conference met. The next 
•session is to be held at Delhi along with the AH-India Oriental 
Conference. The Secretary was authorized to issue bulletins 
and to bring the Association to public notice. After the meet- 
ing was over, Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu of Jodhpur — to- 
whom the concerned literature and the aims of the Association 
were explained, agreed to join the Association and to serve in 
the Committee. A letter of confirmation is awaited from him- 

The Library was represented at the Eleventh Session 
of the Oriental Conference at Hyderabad by Dr. G. Srinivasa 
Murti, and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, Curator of the Eastern Section and the Editor of the 
Adyar Library Bulletin also attended the Conference and 
contributed papers. To the Fifth Session of* the Indian 
History Congress which took place almQst simultaneously 
at Hyderabad, Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar was deputed on 
behalf of the Library. He contributed papers* to both the 
Oriental Conference and the Indian History Congress and took 
part m the discussions of the sectional proceedings of both 
the Conference and the Congress. It is gratifying to mention 
that the publication activities of the Adyar Library found a 
prominent reference in the presidential address of Mr. Yazdani* 
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Dr. C, Kunhan Raja represented the Library. in f the Indian 
Philosophy Congress which met at Aligarh in December 1941. 

The publication of the Bulletin has never been a profitable 
•concern. # It was not undertaken with any hope of realizing a 
profit. Nor is • there any such hope entertained when the 
Bulletin is being continued. As has been often repeated, the 
Library has been spending a large sum of money every year, 
for the past many years, and the sole ground for gratification 
to those responsible for the publication activities of the Library 
is that through this, the Library is contributing something to 
the world’s knowledge, to raising the life of man to a higher 
level both intellqptually and spiritually. It is a further gratifi-. 
cation that the work of the Adyar Library has been duly re- 
cognized throughout the world. At a period in the history of. 
man, when an undue value is attached to the fleeting elements in 
man’s life and when the permanent factors are generally ignor- 
ed, it is only such institutions as the Adyar Library (and we are 
grateful to feel that this is not alone in the field) that can keep 
the torch of knowledge about the higher things in man burning 
and shedding its light on a world that would otherwise be utterly 
immersed in darkness. Racial animosities, religious fueds, 
national jealousies, political rivalries, class hatreds, industrial 
and commercial competitions, labour • disputes, all these 
degrading factors in man’s life on this earth have at their 
root an undue prominence to what is really insignificant .in 
his true being and a complete lack of understanding of man’s ' 
real nature, .his r5al mission, his true goal. The profit arising 
out of £he dissemination of such higher knowledge is 
the one that we hope for in spending money on the publication 
activities of the Library. 

Even when we fixed the subscription of this Bulletin 
at Rs. 6/- per year and when we proposed that every year 
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the Bulletin .. -should contain at least 80 formes, we knew 
that the amount would be far short of the actual cost of 
bringing out the Bultelin . The Bulletin normally contains 
more than 80 formes. We are reminded of the lines from 
Kalidasa regarding learning and wealth that they never exist 
together in the same person : 

nisargabhinnaspadam ekasamstham 
yasmin dvayam s'rls' ca sarasvatl ca I 

and 

parasparavirodhinyor 
ekasams'rayadurlabham I 
sangatam s'rlsarasvatyor 
bhutaye ’stu sada satam II 

So we know that persons interested in the Bulletin cannot 
afford to pay any high subscription and we fixed the subscrip- 
tion at this low level. Recently the cost of printing has risen 
considerably. As yet, we are hoping to be able to manage 
without raising the subscription and we further pray that 
normal conditions be soon restored afriong nations, so that we 
would not be constrained by sheer necessity to make any 

c 

alteration in our rates of subscription. 

There being no change for the better in the international 
situation, the policy of issuing all the publications only tjiough 
the Bulletin has had to be adhered to strictly. The first part 
of the As'valayana-grJiya-siitra with the bhdsya of Devasvamin 
containing the first Adhyaya was completed in the fourth part 
of the last volume. It is proposed to publish one f&rme of the 
English translation in each part for the corresponding portion. 
The latter is a continuation of what appeared in the October 
issue of 1938. The Text aad Translation of the second part will 
be taken up later. According to the programme laid out, it is 
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contemplated to complete the Pdncardtraraksd,* thfe Sahgjtct - 
ratndhara (1st Adhyaya), the Usaniruddho , the Jtvanandanam,.- 
the Acyutardyabhyudayam , the Alambanapariksa, the Catur- 
das'alaksani, Part 1 and the Apastamba-smrti during the 
current year. For the first time the Library has issued a 
printed Catalogue for the printed books in the Western 
Section with the title Catalogue of the Adyar Library — 
Western Section , Part 1, under the supervision of Bhikshu 
Arya Asanga, our Joint Director and Curator, Western 
Section. The second part is now on the rails and it is ex- 
pected to be completed during the course of the year. 

A word of thanks is due to Sri S. Parasurama Gurukkal,. 
B.A., B.L., Advocate, Kalahasti, for co-operating with us and 
furnishing all the necessary information for the publication of 
the Kalahasti Inscriptions which appear in this issue. 

We are receiving constant enquiries about the publication 
of the Ancient Indian Civilization Series, of which we had 
given a plan a little over two years ago. Our readers are 
aware that unhappy developments began to come up in the 
international situation about that time and we felt that since 
the undertaking contemplated is one of international interest 
and one that would go on for some years before completion, 
we should take some more auspicious opportunity to launch 
such a scheme, when it would be possible for us to have free 
communication with all countries and nations. As we have 
once before said the scheme is not abandoned, but is only 
helS in abeyance Awaiting happier days. Meanwhile we are 
attending t£> various details regarding the project and active 
steps of a preliminary nature will soon be taken up, though* 
the publication can start only when the international situation* 
clears up. 



FOUR DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE KALAHASTI TEMPLE 

By Professo’r K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

AND 

M. Venkataramayya 
( University of Madras) 

The following four Telugu documents are copied in a palm 
leaf MS. of 6 folios which belongs to the Adyar Library (Shelf 
XXXII, C. 23). The MS. was noticed by Mr. A. N. Krishna 
Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., who placed a copy of it in our hands 
some time ago. Our thanks are due«to him for this and for the 
genealogy of the family of one of the Gurukkals (mentioned in 
document no. 4) given below. 

The documents appear to be copies of originals no longer 
traceable. The MS. is incomplete, the last document stopping 
abruptly in the middle of folio 6-b. 

The documents, which are all dated, relate to certain 
transactions of the Kalahasti temple .that took place at 
different dates. 

DOCUMENT NO.,1 : 1681-2 A.D. 

The first document which is written on the first two folios 
of the MS. is dated S'aka 1603, Durmati, Magha ba. di. 14 and 
records a benefaction, by Velugoti Bangaru Yachama Naya<Ju, 
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son of KumSra Yachama and grandson of Velugoti Peda 
Yachama of the Recherla -gotra, to Kalahastis'vara and Jnana- 
prasunambikS, the presiding deities of the ij'aiva temple at 
Kalahasti. # It is stated that the Velugoti chief provided the 
means for conducting daily worship and the festivals of 
Makara-sankranti and S'ivaratri in the temple ; this he did by 
granting a portion (mera) of the annual revenues in kind 
accruing to him from the villages of the Venkatagiri -stma 
of the Tondamandalam-nyya, a territory granted to him 
as jdgir by the Hazarat Alampana. The mera was fixed 
at one kuncha per putti of grain. Besides this gift in kind, 
the Velugoti chiqjf was also pleased to grant a yearly cash 
payment of 24 varahas. These gifts were placed, for 
supervision and execution, in the hands of the priest of 
the temple, Sadas'iva Gurukkal, son of Naina Gurukkal 
and grandson of Is'vara Gurukkal of the Yajus-s'a£/m and 
Apastamba-swfra. 

The donor, Velugoti Bangaru Yachama, whose date is 
given in this record as S'aka 1603 (1681 A.D.), may be identi- 
fied with Rajah Bahadur Bangaru Yachama Nayadu of the 
22nd generation of the Velugoti chiefs. The Velugoti chiefs 
subsequent to Peda Yachama Nayaka, the grandfather of the 
present donor, were ruling from their headquarters at Uttara- 
mallurp — consequent on their migration during the time of 
Peda Yachama Nsjyaka to Madurantakam and Uttaramalluru 
stmas when these territories were granted to Peda Yachama 
as Ndyankara by* the Vijayanagara king Venkafapatiraya 
about 1600* a.d. While in the service of the Vijayanagara 
king, Peda Yachama gained enormous power and influence, 
and thereby came into conflict with Linga, the chief of 
Veiuru, and his general Davula Papa, who attacked and 
besieged Uttaramalluru but were severely beaten back with 
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great losses.!* Their rivalry came to a head during the war 
of succession after the death of the Vijayanagara rulers 
Venkatapatiraya and S'rlranga. The part played by Peda 
Y&chama on behalf of Ramadevaraya in this war of succession 
and his victories at Tdpur and Palemkota against the usurper 
Gobburi Jaggaraju and his allies, Etiraja and others, are well 
known. 1 2 It may be stated that it was as a result* of his 
conquest of the Gobburi chiefs, who were ruling the strip of 
territory on the east coast now comprising the Nellore district 
and parts of the Venkatagiri .’estates 3 , that the Velugotju chief 
Peda Yacha came into possession of this territory which 
ultimately became the seat of his descendants, now the Rajas 
of Venkatagiri. It may not be out of place to quote here 
some verses found in a Mackenzie MS. (15. 4. 3, pp. 157-58) 
describing the achievements of Peda Yacha as this will serve 
to indicate the subsequent fortunes of his descendants. 


lb I 


— ° co o a) — ° 

^^<5 g'C# ^ jdSo c 7^ 

A'e;we>i5c»«§' r6 

77 T> exi'^e5” 

OL Q — o 

‘P'lxv3 r6 


1 Mackenzie MS. No. 15. 4. 3, (pp. 137 ff.) contains a very detailed and vivid 
account of these events. * 

2 Vide, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Last days of Vijayanagar , (Sardesai 

-c6ram. Vol.). • 

3 Vide , Mackenzie MS. 15. 4. 2 for the sanads *and inscriptions of the 
Gobbfiru chiefs. 
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sStfwosSw jJSao-O ^5<^^jSr»^*ooc w43 
«S8s>a ^T*^tl\6o|JS>s5b^g'js» 
bS'SoS'A?7r o d& &~'~zr o d$a'&oK 
2ro&> otfilx.o'S '3ex>^£3 oSo-tf ^j&cdfc II 


£> If ^oTT D 5Sb'^sS7T 0 c3&o?So :Sk>SS»C K43 

eo eo 

«6sS-«c36b55(i355b IfcwS 

sSan>ADS&n>^$ §^s5b^tfs£r o ^Tr o a} j ;& 2Sb?^ 
-tfoTVNSb sK';5!§i6#0£>o 

^ o o 

^ D zxr»^8oT»'^ex) §^fc)ex) 3Sr°*S»ex> 
7>§o-u)^ ■!5ogJx w &0|2SbU T, 5o 
V\er^5s ■3 v e3;5co§^ 8 A3 

^5osS <3&©TT°ar 

sSbeicSSaoKej §.e£o£)&e> a5o£oo13£3 

j L eo e5 

■^exibgc ££r”5c£ -S^si-s^e ?5a&sS) 
'SoSSb^T’cdSbK 7TV<3bc 7V°£)0-u);3-»c<3b 
ob-CS ^>0x5 &tfl3o. II 


11* Tr^TT 0 ^# ^0.&#^;T 0 $;T ,, d&S' 
jj^s5M^gTT'5g?T jtf y?oe)02i3^ 

8Tr°c&>z5‘$r°'i5 

d&cJ&^7T'c5&Tr ,, -ZT'g«S WO.&3 
TT'oSbS §*tJ § 'SCbSo "3o 

7\$i$r> SS Z30&SS8 ssboejfc) ej&» 
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&%x7r , '4o\SSitr3S!£o 

S\ Sxtf N sS (SoSJ’-v JS ptf wejoax). 
r e)rd e) e) oo 23 

■^^SeSffcc 

££>$&o sSa^b^Oj# ■v5o^§o5 ro 8e; &6*^> 
c3ooe5 ^52oex>o^b II 

The facts stated in these verses are : 

(1) that Yacha defeated and killed Davala Papa who 
was allied with Damarakara Chenna at IJttaramalluru and 
thereby saved his friends, evoking the admiration of Venkataraya;. 

(2) that he installed Ramadevaraya on the throne ; 

(3) that he conquered Makaraju and Cherigadu Jagga ; 

(4) that he captured the forts and lands of the Gobburu 

chiefs ; 

(5) that he defeated and captured S'enji Krishna- 

kshitindra ; « c 

(6) that he defeated and drove away Gobburu Etiraja 

at Palemkotacheruvu ; # 

(7) that he captured the entire country lying to the east 
of Veluru between the Krishna and the Kaverl and converted 
it into the country of the Velamas ; and 

(8) that he defeated Gobburu Jagga in battle at Kok- 
karusupeta and drove away the rulers of Madura and S'enji, 
being aided in this exploit by the forces of the Kdryakartas 
of Ramaraya and Raghunatha Nayaka, by his relatives (ban- 
dhuv’argam) Damarakara Chenna and Cheruku Vengala, and 
by his friends Keti, Raghunathendra and Pavada Krishnappa* 

As a result of his vfctories Peda Yacha came into posses- 
sion of a large piece of territory and probably wielded influence 
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over the principality of of Kalahasti, which was'thfen held by 
Damargkara (Damarla) Chenna to whom he gave his sister, 
Akkamma, in marriage. 

The yelugodu chiefs did not stay at Uttaramalluru for 
more than two generations as their rule at the place came to a 
sudden end in the time of the donor of the present grant, Bangaru 
Yachama, as the result of a great tragedy which befell him. 

Besides the present grant there are two more grants of 
this chief dated S'aka 1601 1 and 1603 2 found in the Vehkata- 
giri region in which it is stated that the Venkatagiri-sZma of 
the Chandragiri -rdjya was granted to Bangaru Yachama as 
* amaranayatikara by Hacarat Alampana Qutb Shah of Golkonda, 
i.e., the celebrated Abu’l Hasan alias Tana Shah who had as 
his ministers the famous Akkanna and Madanna. 

A brief account of his life may now be given. 3 Bangaru 
Yachama, like his grandfather, Peda Yachama, was also a 
great warrior and had several victories to his credit. Amongst 
his neighbours, the Matli chiefs of Chittiveli were the most 
powerful anc^ against them he conducted a campaign. The 
Matli chief about this time was Appayaraju or Appalaraju, 
surnamed Tiruvengalanatha, son of Matli Anantaraju and 
Mangamma (daughter of Nandela Venkataramaraju). He suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Matli Venkataramaraju, who, out of regard for 
him, ruminated him his successor setting aside his own son, 
Kumara Ananta. ^latli Appayaraju, out of gratitude to his 
uncle, Venkataramaraju, caused the poet Nadiminti Venkata- 
pati to compose the work Abhishiktardghavam 4 and dedicate it 
to his memftry. It was against this Appayaraju that Bangaru 

1 Mackenzie MS. 15.4.2, p. 218, No. 188 

8 Mackenzie MS. 15.4.2, p. 224, No. 192. 

8 The facts relating to his life are taken* from the book Family History 
of the Venkatagiri Rajas (1922) by Alladi Jagannatha Sastri. 

4 Mack. MS. 14-2-36 : D. No. 2633. 
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. Yachama foarfched his troops under the orders of the Golkonda 
• Nawab, Abdul Hasan, when Appayaraju entered Sid^havat- 
tam stma and plundered Vontimitta. Assisted by Damarla 
Venkatapati and his followers he set out towards IJapur. At 
Lakkireddipalle he encountered the fofces of Appala- 
raju and completely routed them. The depredations of 
Appalaraju were put dow r n. The Nawab being pleased 
with the achievements of Bahgaru Yachama conferred 
on him the title of Rajah Bahadur and made him a 
mansabdar of 6000, bestowing upon him other honours and 
privileges. 

The closing years of the reign of IJahgaru Yachama 
coincided wuth the attempts made by Aurangzeb Alamgir 
Padshah to establish his direct sway over the Deccan and the 
south. 1 He appointed Zulfikar Khan, son of his favourite 
Vizier, Asaf Khan Bahadur, as the Nawab of Arcot and sent 
him to the Deccan with a large army in order to restore peace 
and order in the south. But the latter neglected the duty 
entrusted to him upon which the displeased Emperor thought 
of appointing Bahgaru Yacha as the next Naw^ab as the fame 
of this chief had already reached^ his ears. When Zulfikar 
Khan heard of this, he planned to murder Bahgaru Yachama 
and thus get rid oPhim. On the day of Mahanavami, 1693 A.r>. 
Bahgaru Yachama was murdered at Uttaramallu*u by Zulfikar 
Khan, and his wives committed sati leaving^infant sons behind. 
With the death of Bahgaru Yachama in 1693 a.d. Uttaramalluru 
was abandoned, and Venkatagiri, which had already become a 
second capital, now became the headquarters of the Velugoti 
chiefs. The infant, sons of Bahgaru Yachama were granted by 
Alamgir Padshah free jdgir of Vehkatagiri-$7;»a and other 

1 Several sanads issued with the seal of Aurangzeb are found in the Ven- 
katagiri and Udayagiri regions about this period bearing dates in Saka 1615 
(Mack. MB* 15. 4. 17, p. 7). 
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taluks. 1 Kutnara Yacha, the eldest son of Bahg&ru Yacb'a, 
was installed at Verikatagiri in 1695 A.D. and a grant 8 issued- 
by him in that year (S'. 1617) Ashadha s-u^di. 5 establishes 
his accession to the throne. 


DOCUMENT NO. 1 (2 leaves). 

Folio *1 a 

^ "<?■''© sr^sS -8 <5 §?fo5s£g— oax3jt» 

ofc-03 esAb "^£3 s£r»$> wn^e» 

&sfolS< i\n S oooer°^75-»^S)“isx 

a —o 

(2) v°tf exr^cS or>ir° $<$ ’ 

SS^Ji) SS’&jSg' iS&fr-tf 5'o^-r o ^cS5b 

s£o^>g jtSsSb^Ars ^cJSooag s5&t£;6o 

^3) ziy> ^r°tfgA8 $)&tfsyh-°So 


Ae> ese>c55o5fcoJ£> §eyT>sS<I*. sS N <Sxo$ar' , e> Sysr^o 3 

on e) 


( 4 ) 


t5"'££)o'S3“ o 8S ^-v5t>E- C^^ejooo^ 13e» 

<&-*■£ &7r , d&So-zr°d tr^ZhvocQ Sos5j-»A 
<35cro-t5^T0'c3&S)O^y 8 8 ^|j$o<yooo^ wo 


Polio 1 6 

^1^ 7T>8o 


C5ST^^^rT°c&^Oo^& 

oooj* essSjSo??' oxn>$gtf Ab&^-w 

■sy°8 sST’^oeiooo^ <6d&7T°Ab?6j r -o , ST 0 8 ^$) 


’Mackenzie MS. 15. 4. 2. p. 112, SantdNo. 97; vide, History of the 
Venkatagiri Rajas by A. Jagannatha Sastri, p. 67. 

3 Mackenzie MS. 15. 4. 2, p. 35, No. 33. 
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eS^bobo^ T6^r , §s5Xb?So^_o'sr o 88 ^^£*tooT 0 887T , ;& 
(JT’oooo-u^ coo-Q^y5 ■cn > <6;5|©1 jg'sSb'as&jOc^Sa s5o«i> 
MoosSj^d ■&>2§'25'' , l£> dr°o£s&o£vo Tr>8go " 30 
g'fc>^8 sSr»go 3&^2r*A& 'SoS'k^S* Isfc^sSsr'ejoer® 
(A’sSx^ooer* Tb^-er^o $>ol ,COoO 
5fc>tfg'|j(3 Xfrk- oxr> -&>6z> 

sSosS-uKtf WcxDo^eJ’tfo I’Tfr'OSto ^88 

OO -UJ CO VJ oO 

tfdSa&Sg &-^tt°£s 5 sSt" 

^AdcT 15 JSd^t 60^°0 |© SsStt^© 

7S25C5oSrt> ^otfo t^ -0 7Sgj£oo;&^ 


['olio 2d 


^1) ooo&^^T’ejo 5S8srS« 6 ^^jj5ooo?S^ JhS^-Sxe-'?^ tt°£o 
K;S%- ocxr° sS>7S-«§^-iT D |8 0o^ rT ’>5^sS'r D os5bo& 
I52n>8f^g«g' ■cr* 

{2) •$y‘b'gg&»7Y° j$o cxxr° #ofcer-o 

cs-l50|js^ , §'j y _£- ^ coo 7V 5 

<^8a)0 {5^?Cdoo v ^o# 

^8) Sbr* ^jjeSlJr^ ^tfosbtfgo es-{50|.73-'§'j r _£~ t^coo/V 3 

e??S39p'SO'& & _oA>r^ socoo^ . ^’5'^ o ^ 7 ^S» 
■rt»88 £>(&£)(6o ^)0 

< 4 ) ££b jj— 1§ <9 II '2S _t> £> ’dSr 75 SX)E“"^^ | 753"®7vT® jjC§ 

cST^J&^otfo I ^co w rO°-c5^Ke~ 55b*sr®«^8 'shoT^ 
II £)^r^s5)^r^?D 
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Folio 2b 

(1) <y r *'l I I tfg’g'o 

d&roOtfo I (5$r°2S$^o Q-gpig II ef>"^'^j^sSaiOl5^& 

K^Ij- *5030^ 

(2) kSS&o - tfyCo «r>&sZ)& S'tfrso ^Tvd& ^y-6 

dSiS'TB. 

— O L 


t^oooo-a ooo-u)^(6 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 : 1739 (42 ?) A.D. 

This document which is dated S'. 1661 (4?), Dundubhi * r 
Adi 2, records the grant of a piece of land to the priest of the 
Kalahasti temple,^ Dharmas'iva Gurukkal, son of Naina Guruk- 
kal and grandson of Sadas'iva Gurukkal (the donee of Docu- 
ment No. 1) by Narra Ramabhadra Nayaka, son of Narasimha 
and grandson of Vobaraju Nayaka. The donee, who is stated 
to have been a resident of Sadas'ives'vara Agraharam founded 
by Katikamallu S'iddu, was granted land measuring 11 kuntas 
in the village of Velampadu. 

The identity of the chief is not known. About this time 
the ruler of t\ie region was the Velugoti chief Sarvajha Kumara 
Yacha, son of Raja Bahadur Barigaru Yacha (donor of 
Document No. 1). 


DOCNMENT NO. 2 (1 leaf). 

Folio %a 

(1) ^ iSxs-02jo^e>5 

ofc-b-O £9Xo "^43 &>o&ty7F>s&'6os$&^5o iS&oSr^^o 

^3 its cJ&ei 5 SjT° v 

^2) coo^ oSn’^eSoejcoo^ 

oooo^ 3z3r»8o5KbSofr-« 


1 The S'aka and the Cyclic years do not tally. 
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sg)£&>t>oco^ 

^r*c3^ 

,{3) S> trf& Svox^ 7T , 8&oSST>g7J°d&& 5g)^fc>oocD>L tt°&> 
tSTT’d&S 'sr’& \*r>ox)o€) ooo-SPyS ’#r°zr e 'S tfofos- 

mrsti rara&ejp Sgs rgo-Q^tf ^ ^ 

^4) W^sS-StfoeT* -r°^)^o &r° 
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Folio 36 


(’) 

< 2 ) 


ooo_&So Xj&fr- 0cr»3g)^'^^S ^tfo;5tfgo7r>;& 
So-tSX'o'^JSo s&r» « 


•l50jj^§'^ r .e~ ^>ooo7Y° <3<S&o-i5ft'eysr D 5;£» 

II <g)rtgo | 

I p&^e>o II 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 : 1770 A.D. 

This document which is dated Virodhi, Panguni 2, refers 
sto Maharaja S'ri Damara Bahadur Venk^tappa Nayaningaru 
and records that certain temple honours were awarded to the 
Damarla chief on the occasion of his visit tcv the temple of 
Kajahastiswara after his return from a sea-bath which he took 
on the day of a lunar eclipse. It is stated that while he was 
✓ taking rest in a garden near the temple, Gorlapudi S'eshayya, 
the Amildar, came to hkn and taking leave of the Nagaripil- 
lakdboyis (personal attendants of the chief) escorted the king to 
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the mantapa of the shrine of goddess J nanaprasGnambika, 
where, after worship was offered to the goddess, the chief, 
partook of the holy water (tirtha) and prasada. Thence he 
was carried in a palanquin accompanied by the sthdnattdrs , 
the priest Pairas'urama Gurukkal, son of Dharmasiva 
Gurukkal, musicians and dancing girls, and taken back to the 
garder\ where he was again given prasada, etc. After this, 
the priest and others returned to the temple in the same 
manner. 

It is not clear for what reason the document was prepared 
and preserved. The object was probably to record the proce- 
dure that was adopted in honouring the Damarla chief to serve 
as a precedent for similar honours to his successors. 

Although only the cyclic year Virodhi is quoted as 
the date of the document, it is possible to state on the 
strength of other details found in the record that the date cor- 
responds to 12th March, 1770 A.D. The priest Paras'urama 
Gurukkal figuring in this document is probably the son of 

Dharmas'iva Gurukkal, the donee of Document No. 2 dated 

• * 

A.D. 1739. The lunar ’eclipse, on which occasion the chief 
took sea-bath, is probably the one that occurred on Wednesday 
13th December, 1769, three months before the actual date 
when the document was drawn up. 

TJie Da/narla chief Venkatappa Bahadur (a.d. 1769-70) 
may be identified with Damarla Kumara Venkatappa Nayadq, 
son of Timma, who was descended from Ayya, the founder 
of thennapatpam. * His date makes him the contemporary of 
Nawab Muhammad Ali (Walajah) of the Carnatic and he was 
probably identical with Damal Komara Venkatappa Nayadu 
who slew in battle the brother of Nawab Muhammad Ali. 1 
He may be also identical with Damarla Venkata of A.D. 1782, 

1 Love, Vestiges of Old Madras , Vol. I, p. 23. 
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i>amindar % o£* Kalahasti, who figures in a Fort St. George 
. record. 1 

The Rajas^ of Kalahasti now represent the ancient line of 
the Damarla chiefs. A connected genealogy of these chiefs is 
found in the Kaifiyat of Kalahasti (Mackenzie MS. 17. 6. 15 
Tamil pp. 157 ff.). Part of their genealogy is found in two 
Telugu literary works, Bahulas'vacharitra and Ushapa^inaya , 
composed by two different members of the family, Veiigala- 
bhupala and Ankabhupala respectively. Several members of 
the family are mentioned in their succession order by Col. 
Mackenzie and quoted in Love’s Vestiges, Vol. I, p. 23.- The 
Fort St. George consultations refer to ^several Damarla 
Venkatpatis. 3 A late member of the family, Damarla 
Venkata of 1870 A.D., is known to us as the patron of the 
work Jndnaprasiindmbikas'atakam by S'ishtu Krishna S'astri. 

The following is the genealogy of the Damarla chiefs as 
far as can be made out with the aid of the above sources : 

Vallabha Nayadu 

Timma Bhupafi , 

• i 

Amma Nayaka 

i 

*Maha]j)ati Rao 

Sripada 

Abba S'auri (Akl^i Bhupali) 

Dharma^w. Vengalariiba, dau. of 
| Velugbti Timma 

1 i 1 r i 

Varada Vengalendra Timma Kona 

tn. 

Lakshmamamba 

i . 

» Ibid,, Vol. Ill, p. 231. # 

2 VidejaXso History of Kalahasti by Raghunatha Rao (1893). 

3 Vestiges t Vol. II, p. 20n. f 216 and n. 
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(Vengalendra) 


VelHg6ti»Y2Lcha (18) . 


Dliarma Varada 


I 


Timma Venkatamba m. 


Vengala or 
Venkatadri 
tn. 

1. A^yamamba, 2. Guruvamamba, 3. Kesama 

i i _ 

Kumara Peda Yacha 
Ranga (20) 

(Victor of Topur, 
supporter of Rama- 
deva) . | 

Kumara Yacha (21) 


VelugSti 
Ranga (19) 


(By 1 (By 1) 


Singa 


Akkamma 
m . 

Damarla 

Chenna 


(By 2) 


I 


Chenna Kes'ava 
(defeated Linga 
of Veluru) 


i 


Vengala Varada 
(author of 
Ba hulas'vac ha- 
n't r a) 

1. Krishnamba of the Kosala family 

2. Lingamba of the Kekayaraya family 

3. Timmamba 
(4. Vengama 


(22, Bahgaru Yachama (c. 1680-93 A. D.) 
(Donor of Document No. 1) 

(By 2) (By 3) 

I 


Krishna 


By 1) 

I 

Vehkatapati 

(c. 1640-50 A. 9) 
constructed Chen- 
nasagaram ; 
granted first ktrvul 
to English re : 
site of Fort St. 
George ; 

conquered k. of 
SeBji ; 

rebels afid joins 
Mir Jumla. 


(By 3) 


(By 2) (By 3) 

I I 

Ayya Anka 

•(founded Chen- (author of Usha- 
napatpam| frcrrinctyam - c. 

1660-1700 a.i>.). 


(By 4) 


Timma China Venkata 


Chennappa 

Akkappa 

! 

Timma 


Velugoti Somaya Nayaka 


Kumara Venkatappa Nayadu tn. 

(c* 1745-1795 a.d.) 

(mentioned in Document 3) 

Con temporary and friend of 
Nawab Muhammad Ali 
(Walajah) of Arcot 

I 

Timma (1795-1803 A.D.) 


Venkammal 


i 

Venkatachalapati 
NSyaka (c. 1703 a.d.) 
who visited Pitt of 
Madras. 


D&marla Peda Ven- 
katapjj>a (1803-30) 


‘China Ven- 
katappa 


Akkama tn. Velu 
goti Bangaru 
Yacha 
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(Venkatachalapap) (Peda Venkatappa) 


, Venkatapati Nay aka 
(c. 1724-1743 a.d.) 
who visited El wick 
in 1724 a.d. and* 
Benyon in 1 743 
A.D. 


Timma (1830-32 a.d.) 


Damarla Venkatapati (adopted son by widow of Timma) 
(1834-1881 a.d.) « 

(patron of JnUnaprasunlXmbikae'atakam) 

I 


Kumara Muddu Venkatappa 5 sons 

(1881 A.D.) 


The available family pras'astis of the Damarla chiefs give 
them the following birudas. • 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 

9. 


10 . 


Chaturthakula-sudharnava-sampurnachandra. 
Inugala-gotra 
Valuri-puravaradhls'vara 
Uttaradigbhaga-purvasimhasanadhls'vara 
Mahishmatl-purvavaradhTs'vara 
Karikala-cholarajya-samuddharana 
Kaverltira-S'rlrariganamadheya-divya s'ripadapadma- 
radhaka 

Rajendrachoda-rajyapratipalaka 

Who obtained from Prataparudra the birudas Sttvar- 
nataldta , U bhayavin jama ra , etc. 

Korakantisirhha. 

* % 


It is clear from these birudas that they w£re originally 
subordinates of the Kakatlyas and like the Velugodu chiefs 
migrated to the south during the last days of Vijayanagara rule, 
and occupied Damal in Conjeevaram taluq. Their ancestral 
seat Valuru, probably a place in the Telugu codntry, is not 
identified. During, the last days of Vijayanagara rule in the 
time of Venkatapatiraya and S'rlrahga (c. 1642 a.d.) they 
were very powerful, and the Vijayanagara kings conducted the 
affairs of state through their mediation and counsel, witness 
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transactions with the English on the East coast. ' Thfey entered 
into marriage relations with the Velugodu chiefs of Uttaramal- • 
luru, as indicated in the genealogy above. 


DOCUMENT NO.. 3. (1 leaf) 

Folio 4a 


■cr'lSof) 2o5r°£S?£> 13o{ffc>;5,^ fT°cJS> 

S)O7V«0 

^2) TT’Qfj— S^ooo -^r^'tiolS'cSd^'d cS^ » u r)" 

£ v ' 6 4jer* ^§8?5e$5b^r , eS c&>13?>^'sr , 8 

(3) *i&d& «f>*3 wsfcoeT rr>&£So ,^5>-sr>ex)^ 

~%v$)&7$o 



T§S3* 0 oc553-<>$j r - 

. * 

Soo-CSo^iO sS-Q^ zTy^ow^ s5bofc>;So;Stf £)o£) 
■303^43*^00 &3-*Tr>#tfex> 6 tp >^6 

&$e- 


Folio 4b 

/ j) tZ&'zr* vo ©o-Sb^P >3° #5^§sS;fctfv.ex> 

§~;Sr&>dfc 38&Tn>si> ?6&&_e»;fc -Sj&xV |^° 
*r>8?) ^j-«'y’A* t, e , oo^) a^Xo-sT^tS) sSj-°c5ar o e». Q4o 
.sS-S’So sSSSft^o-Q ^8^>T^Sb3Xj«36-e>3^ «r» 

L CO 

nS^Nr- TS&XlS^S) 

-w ei 
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( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 


S rD tf^r>8§ ^s3^>zy*e» ox>-£)>> &<&> 

r*» SSSyeT* &r‘-&rf-o~£ # cxoo43& 




7T°&0 5S>7T D giJeX)^S'5^8o &8&0 •07T ,, S>3. 


DOCUMENT NO 4 : Pramadicha (Pramathi) 


This document, which is a Telugu rendering of a Tamil 
original, is dated Pramadicha, Alpis'i 11 and is incomplete. It 
appears to record a deed of agreement between the surviving 
members of the seven priestly families of the Kalahasti temple 
regarding the turns they had to observe in fcheir duties in the 
temple and the settlement of their share in the proceeds of 
worship in the temple. 

Of the seven priestly families, viz., those of Is' vara bhatlu, 
Vadugunatham bhatlu, Kodukula bhatlu, Tirukalahasti bhatlu,. 
Kannayira bhatlu, Panmahes'vara bhatlu, and Tiruchchidam- 
bara bhatlu, only one family survives at Kajahasti, that of 
Vadugunatham bhatlu. It is represented by Mr f . Parasurama 
Gurukkal, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Ka]ahasti. The following 
genealogical table of the Vadugunatham bhatlu family, members 
of which figure in all the four documents, has been compiled 
by Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar M.A., L.T., with the aid of the 
information kindly supplied by Mr. Parasurama Gurukkal. 


Is'vara Bhatlu 

( Sthulapati of the Vadugunatham Bhatlu family) 
Naina 

i 

Sadas'iva 

(known as Ulaganathan Bhatlu, 
donee of Document 1 - 1681 a.d. 

L_ 


Ayyavu (alias Naina) 
(see Document No. 4) 


Naina 
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Dharmas'iva (donee of Document 2 : 1739 a.d.) 

I 1 

Paras'urama (Document 3) Ayyavu (donee of 
(no issue) # 1770 a.d. Gundlagupta grant 

a.d, 1802).' 

i 


Subbaiya 

Subbaiya (the donee 
of Gudimallam plates 
1 7$0 a.d. Sadharana 


Subbaraya 

Chengalvaraya 
1824 - donee of 
a small maniam 
1820-75. 

i 

Subbaraya 
adopted, 
lived over S'esh; 
70 years 
<d. 1900) 
m. 

Annamma 


(d. 1941) 


Subbaiya 

____ __ (donee of Tikka- 

| | varam in 1796 

Dharmas'iva Siddhalinga a.d. Nala) 

i i 

Paras'urama Ayyasvami 
| (no issue) 


S eshayya 

Bhimayya 

S eshayya 
(no issues) 
d. 1869 
Gudimallam 
resumed. 


; J 

ma 

raya bamma svami 

J_. 


d. 1908 

1 

. 1 

\ 

1 Svaminathan 

Seshamma 

__ 1 

I 1870-1911. 


Paras'urama Gurukkal 
(adopted) 

present age 34. 

li i I 1 1 f 

Pars'urama Qhefigalva- Krishria- Jnanamma Rajamma Venkates'a Sadas'iva 

(same as Paras'u- raya murti 

rama, given in 

adoption to Ku- 

marasvami who 

died in 1908) 

l 

Has four child- 
ren, one of whom % 
is adopted to ano- 
ther family with- 
out male heir. 

DOCUMENT NO. 4., (2 leaves) 

Folio 5 a 

In margin S>g'ex>oooS^ 

fioo ovr=$ oti if 

D wJ) oJ CO 
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Ab&SSej sSdSbrtb 

TT'tfo 

( 2 ) 75?s-*4?oSAb!6g$<y S r ‘'s£r'>5b<3b Sf>c55irogAb6oSS«x> ^ © 

■37^5500^ § n, &&fo ©^ir^AbSoBoo ^sSir* 

5o^b -u)^SbJ"?T°gex) AbSoSoex) ■si-'DsT'JSSo 

(3) SScrg"^ 3S-° Jb sjfkx) ly'd&o tfzy'&jSKa&Sae) 

&>i$o i5'S5 n, ^sSAb5oSoe» ■^©'sr'&o?^ £j<§ 35b §>^ 0006 ' 
•sffcw ~g~°$ Xr 3 ?jAbX>&5ej> I^sSt-o So<Sb 

CO — B 

(4) ^ 

“5 ^^^So 5 Scp>^.^ ©Sb-O 

^5) «^(6»^€5^'d'Oo3'&oS^ £)5b ef)o$5b$^ 

©Sb^^S^Jb ©&§^£o7^3go 

£)s5b'o 

Folio 5 b 


a) 


< 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


CHOSS^tf) 


^oe5^ e)oaSJ5o^)oS 33^50 ^r°5b gDAtf 

4 jf £>l6c 73 “^ S^Si^S^ ^ ix l6o«5© 
•5y°& ^oe5^ «§g" 2$i!\Fy&E> 3cr°8| S'© 

a £ (&>$')■&’$ Q^Xgo 7T° WcJSrtg^cXSb 

sSott 3 ar*?5^^ £ A'go^?5 ^b_&xbex> 1 oooOd3fr- 

XX XbSbSbej ixr’e2r E Xgo sS^lx^^ ^p 

a^&lSSTT'ex) uS>£%- XX _9 ^jy3-ex> 1 ooo4%_ 
XX ^ &t)oSz>'Qr°& ©OTY^exigS ©Sbs5j~ o £»s- , S5s5^ 
tfpasS&TSaiPW* _® 00043^-- XA"^5) ^»^,-^» S-dn-oo 
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( 4 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 


Folio 

(») 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


cj § XX j- e?oe$o ^J^Xgo ooo8ol3 3 83-*oo8b 3& €933 
ox>£j,& e3^*^_^go ^o«r*^)o^ sfotSo 
« HfpOaafi^ ijS^Xgo £>tk,Xt> ^(6o§^» ?£3 ^ 

& ^Xgo 3 SS 3 - 6 {£> 383 -®oo;So^ cxxr°§^ 5 ^TA >3 
oT“oo l| oar° 33oflo ST'^o^Tfcxj *r°8 ^"oo Qp’cS&o 
-£rex> o § v ''’3bSbo3fix> *r a d&’ex> o S8b 


-s^sS - ” SjiffcM ’sr>d ^rzx> o 3£3b§'Fr'ooo8o£fix> 

— “ oo rs co 

'ST'S^ejo o ^n>8^ex) o ©8o-u)j|o 

o8£T6oo ^"S'shoo o cxxr*’ «So 

CO 


oa 


'dn*^^ 3 ' D 8 sSM^D^ ^XgO 333 " 6 & SStfoS-Soo;^ ooo-S^ 
^•sS.^a esiSo^^^j esj&^fSoTSXo ^r°5o ^pa30o 

cp L. — ° co 

TS &7T , tx> sT'Xgo ^ 1> oo383-6ex>;&}_ ^jp# 38b 

i6^«S'5 4 8o oxn>$gtf oT°8 Stt'oo cr S<SoAb^r°^o 
«"&> ■sr>8aiT 0 ex> l^absSo A> ^r , 8Sir o cx) ©85 

CO CO 

■g’tfsS - ® b IS <L>^r >8 a 7 T°ex> ■rf oar° 38 b 3 , 3 ' 5 ' 0 8 o '^pa 
—jo 1 co * 

jS8o3 ©IT'-oOt'# TT'ooKb 383-«oo ooo-Q^ ^pa 38b$ 
<S^r*ex5 3o&>3 ^ooxba^oo e&^Sotf^Xosr’Xo- 

a3&3 a7T»c» ^r«7r^ 


38b *r*oo 

Xs 383-600 ooo-Q^ 3 o 33 » ^pa 38 o 3 Q 7 rtx>Xti&># 
s>PXgo icroo/fc fiTT-oo^ ^pa3&3 

a^ootfo^o^ w;&?p'£>o- 3 Xo«r , 8 o ^ 3 © 3 . 3 o^sJ* 
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<£!w •^d^oT'fiSbex) es’cr'tfge^o 

S&lSoXi ■zp'Lxi , 5r»6o W^o^So-^Xe) 

•sr>8o j2^sS.9jJ'7cr»sJ'SS^J'4a) •T'& tftfoer*! ■S'sStfo 
(«) g j| sy°t xr°& ^T®Xgo 0008^ tSo^^T^) 

£)d&>£e/3§ TT’OOTfc sStfsHoeT* 
o5-£^y6t£r>^e>s TT 6 w|x>§' rD £ ■ST'S^pas j58o?$ fiTT'exi 

Fo/to 66 

(1) tfoeSoeT* 

5'^pe—cr o j© ^panoS ojtgTyotio ■sr’po'38 w 

^Oo-CSof”?) ^P'S'^T’X^ (the document ends abruptly). 


(Vote : The original orthography of the documents is 
retained in the reproduction. 



THE WORKS OF VADI VAGlS'VARA 


(Manamanohara and Nyaya Laksmt Vildsa) 

By Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

In his Introduction to GOS edition of the Tarkasarhgraha of 
Anandajnana, T.M. Tripathi briefly described in the midst of 
the authors cited by S'arngadhara, the Vais'esika writer Vadi 
Vagis'vara, author of the Manamanohara (Intro, p. xviii, 
GOS. III). Anandanubhava, the Advaitin, severely handles 
Vadi Vagls'vara, referred to usually as Manamanoharakara, 
in his Padarthatattvanirnaya and Nyayaratnadlpavali. Sub- 
sequent to Anatidanubhava, Citsukha and his commentator, 
Pratyaksvarupa, make many references to the Manamano- 
harak^ra. 1 

Mr. Tripathi mentioned only one manuscript of the 

Manamanohara, the one at the S'rinathaji’s temple at Natha- 

dvara. * f Recently Dr. C. Kunhan Raja told me that there 

was a manuscript T>f it in the State Library at Bikaner and’ 

on my expressing q, desire to get a transcript, kindly secured 

one for examination. 

<* 

The Manamanohara is rather a short work. The MS. is 
complete. There, however, seem to be small gaps. It is a 
Vais'esika work dealing with the seven Padarthas, giving in 

1 See JOE, Madras, XIII, pp. 240-263, E. P, Radhakrishnan’s collection of 
tfcese references to MSnamagohara, 
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each of its * seven sections a number of Anumanas in support 
of the Vais'esika categories and their definitions, as* against 
their critics, tjie MImamsakas and the Advaitins in the main. 
The Saugata is once or twice taken note of and towards the 
end, there is also a refutation of the Pradhana of the 
Samkhyas (p. 151, Dr. G. K. Raja’s Transcript). 

The only colophons in the work refer to the sections as 
marked by each Padartha : 

p. 58. fasfcffit qsqq^M ?q qqqqifd I 

qsqqqiq: l 

p. 121. qrftw# SPHSTO: | 

P . 129 . ffci iw# qwqqra: i 

p. 139. fa HI5PCTI5* SRipqqqi^: | 

There seems to be a gap in the portion dealing with Vis'esa. 

p. 144. flqqiqq^m: | 

p. 146. The portion dealing with Abhava ends towards 
the end of this page, but the colophon is missing. 

After this, Vagls'vara refutes the possibility of S'akti as a 
distinct Padartha (sifrWfq qqiqf^qfal etc. p. 146); 
•p. 149 ^Scnfq fauficTT I p. 150 fqqqfqqfqqiqtsft 

£m: i p. 150 qq faraafai: | 

Then again, Sadrs'ya as a Padartha is refuted (p. 150 — 

WESLOft CnCW 'KP/FZTfofa %rT , q). 

Then the Pradhana of the Samkhyas: p. 151 <J[ef 
q^ftsfq f^lTf=Riqh I The section closes on Pp. 154-5 — 
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The last section of the work deals with Moksa according 
to the »Vais'esika, and the Advaitic view is criticized here. 
The work comes to a close here on p. 157 : ffr! I 

In the earlier sections also, the categories proposed by 
others are refuted : p. 51, Under Dravya, Tamas as a distinct 
Dravya is refuted : ?t«| tfflT •TR 

%cT, «f I Under the Guna Padartha, in the section on Pra* 
manas, additional Pramanas like Arthapatti are refuted. 

Quotations from Manamanohara 

From a cursory perusal of the manuscript, I have been 
able to verify in the work the existence of some of the 
passages quoted by other writers. Thus taking the quotations 
in the order in which Mr. E.P. Radhakrishnan has collected 
them (see JOR, Madras, XIII, pp. 240-262) : 

1. The Anumana quoted in the Sarvadars'ana sarhgraha 

‘ 5155;, (see JOR, XIII, 

p. 240) is found on p. 125 of the manuscript of the Mana- 
manohara. 

2. In the portion dealing with Tamas, the Manamano- 
hara quotes ‘ Natha : ’ JflU 

fofrl * rsnuqwmifl I ‘ m: ’ sicftfa: JWToifirftl , 
q I 1 *3rTi ^ ‘ aidta (^) % SlrftfcPiqi 

5 (sq?) 1 m crft ffrl %i, 

tomir I aiftra qtefafcl I Pp. 51-52, M.M. 

This passage has been quoted by Pratyaksvarupa in 
his NayanaprasadinI (p. 29) on the CitsukhI (see JOR, XIII, 
p. 242 where Mr. E. P. Radhakrishnan has identified the 
‘ Natha’ as S'alikanatha). 
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3. Nayanaprasadini, p. 18 (JOR, XIII, p. 244): The 

Anumana of Manamanoharakara ‘ f H ’ 

can be traced? to p. 81 of the manuscript of the Manamano- 
hara ; the text is not free from gaps here in the manuscript. 

4. Nay. Pra. p. 21 (JOR, XIII, p. 245) : the Anumana 

‘ etc.’ can be found on pp. 28-29 of 

the manuscript of Manamanohara. 

5. CitsukhI, p. 22. (JOR, XIII, p. 245) : ‘ ^ St: 

fq?Ic[ etc.’ The passage is on pp. 33-34 of the 
manuscript of the Manamanohara. 

6. ‘ uracJsftnfafcI ’ quoted in the 

Nay. Pra. p. 24, (JOR, XIII, p. 246) is on p. 42 of the manu- 
script of Manamanohara. 

7. Nay. Pra. p. 169 (JOR, XIII, Pp. 253-4): £ H 

.... 51 ^ tflfaq’qsftqcq as anion- 

This is to be found in the manuscript of the Mana- 
manohara on pp. 35-36. There are slight differences in the 
words as they occur in the manuscript of the Manamanohara; 
as for instance, compare the lines 

€tsq fquqiwq^iq uc^q fq^nfew: ^ 

fjpJS: | MS. of M.M. 

steq foaqiqiqiwq uq?q qTfaq: & i 

as quoted in the Nay. Pra. 

Quotations in Manamanohara 

There are oply a few names quoted in the M&na- 
manohara : 

p. 4. Bauddha. 

p. 27. Bhasyakana, also on pp. 102, 
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3 $ 


p. 27, VyomasTva. 

p. .45. Varttikakaramis'ra (two Anustubhs from Kumi- 
rila’s S'lokavarttika, Citraksepava<Ja, S'ls. 40, 41). 
p. 51 % Natha (S'alikanatha). 
p. 80. Prabhakara. 
p. 98. Pras'astapada. 
p. 1,48. Prabhakaras and Bhattas. 

Personal Details about Vadi VIgis'vara 

Like all classic Naiyayikas and Vais'esikas, Vadi Vagiswara 
is also a staunch S'aiva. This could be seen from the verse at 
the end of the Efravya section of the Manamanohara quoted 
above. The s'loka at the end of the work also shows his 
S'aiva faith : 

Besides, we also know from the work that he was the son of 

• * 

Vagls'varacarya. We find in the beginning of the work : 

p. 1 of the manuscript of M.M. 

Both father and so t n seem to have been known only by their- 
title, and that an identical one. 

Prpbable Date of Vadi VIgis'vara 

As has been pointed out by Mr. E. P. Radhakrishnan, we 
have, for . the present, to content ourselves with the dates of 

1 Anand&nubhava’s dig at him as a * VSmamatfinusSrin ’ may refer to his 
PSs'upata faith. 
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S'Alikanatha' ' and Anandanubhava as the now known limits of 
the* date^ of Vadi Vagls'vara, C. 750 and C. 1100 a.d.' 

NyXya Laksmi Vilasa, another Work of 
Vadi VXgis'vara 

Meagre though the references to other works afe in the 
Manamanohara, they are yet valuable in two cases for inform- 
ing us about another work of Vadi Vagls'vara, a work of a 
similar nature, but perhaps of larger extent, on Nyaya, called 
the Nyayalaksmlvilasa. 

1. Pp- 49-50 We: 

p. ii4:— ^qqmutsfq ^q^wranf^s^qqjncf I 

No manuscript of this Nyayalaksmivila%a* has yet been 
known, nor does this seem to be mentioned in any other work. 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

THE SATPANCAS'IKA 

A Silpas'astra Manual 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

IThis short manual of Silpas'astra is here reconstructed from 
a single palm-leaf # MS. written in Malayalam script and deposited 
with the shelf-number 19. D. 10 in the Adyar Library. A second 
copy of the work has yet to be discovered. The codex unicum is 
old, but is in good condition. It contains a commentary also in 
the Malayalam language. The quotations contained in the com- 
mentary are given in footnotes. The work really consists of 58 
verses. But in giving it the title Satpancas'ika or Satpancas'ika- 
samgraha, the author seems to have excluded the first verse which 
is merely an *infrocation and the last one which summarizes the 
essentials of Silpas'astra dealt with here. The number 56 is 
adopted in imitation of the number of the verses of the famous 
astrological work, the Satpaiicas'ikd of Prthuyas'as , son of the 
great astronomer Varahamihira . As to tHe identity of the 
author, ^there is no clue except some circumstantial evidence which 
enables us to surmise that he was a Silpin of Malabar where Silpa : 
s'astra is even today a living science, its rules being complied 
witR in detail in the construction of houses and temples. The 
work deals gnly with the Manusyalaya and is mostly or perhaps 
wholly (except the first and the last verses which evidently belong 
to the compiler) a compilation from works Which are popular in 
Malabar. There are verses here from the T an trasam u ccay a 
(1426 A.D.) and the S'iiparatna (16th century). TJiis is therefore 
later than the 16th century. The topics | dealt with here are the 
6 
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same as £hose treated of in such works as the Tantrasamuccaya , 
, the S'ilparatna, etc. The consideration that this is the only known 
handy manual of its kind giving all the essentials of Silpas’astra in 
a brief compass of 56 verses to be easily memorized by the S ilpin y 
has prompted me to make it available now to students of Indian 
architecture in particular and to students of Sanskrit literature in 
general. 


m SHraql II \ || 

m qiqgqi 

f^pqi I 

m qtaT qfqi^^qsBr 3*qr q 5ftqtaw: 

SSI gjqqi eg^fqq(t?n fafaqi qsqjq || H II 
ftqg^qT jgpijriffo- 
q^i^qf%q:rqf?^qqiqqi 1 

ggqr 

q?q 1 qeqqqi to fqf^qifq q 11 \ 11 

totora: gq- 

toTi^ta^^isqiiqweqT- 

^TfqiqiqtoTpi^nTrtor^ ^qj; h « n 
qqftoteqr qgqis qqffcq 1 

*qvnqqi^qqqfq|t q#, qfi§q fqfaqq33 11 <\ II 


1 At the beginning of *the MS. there is: | 

tjfanqgit W: I il The colophon at the end omits ‘ samgraha.’ 
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8 r*ri ^qicqiqqd fqmq ‘■^'an^q qqqid g% 

* ^If^rsq fd fd?TT3 famSKldtafPaTI^SII | 
r^snf^qcr. q^cq fqfaq^d ggd 

sdf q*q mrcq m3 qqimfcqsTg sqffdm II 5 11 

dp-licq 3^3; m 

* d«-% 4 Tf^q 3 ?^ fc,4lU w : dfei?q id gfq 1 


qsqqqmfa imrfcifq ^q^qra^i qo-gcq 
3d qq^q qq^d* 11 vs 11 

fodT: gqcn:iq;i?Tq"i^Tqr^'q^r?qict 1 
qisqqnd iqfdqqtdfcqT qqqf sq mqqrq: 11 <r 11 
?Tf flfoqTfgd qqq% f*qi qq^T^ii- 

3d -q*q 33M^md?n^ qqsiqd: II ^ il 
3d mgqqsfo fssfqq^ ^cqi qg:*qfa^d 
w&‘ q^qqg flmfqqqfci ?ifd sqqi q^d 1 
gqi sftqfcqqfqndgfq gq: ^rqf^id ^513- 
md% gqqr^fqqq^qid gqmvftq; 11 \ ° n 
q^Srig^q qiifqqqT qunf^qsqrfcqq 
* dteq: ?g: qftq: fq^Tqfcfqqfsmfa^^f&^qR i 
qini^qfqfdqiqqsfloTqT^t m3 fq-m: ??m: 

qqiimiqq^f&^qi 35 fqnft dteqsigfqarqfa HUH 
dtqfsdq^qi^qi^qqqdffqi: 1 
dteq*. wmfedtmqirqwsredV. sqftfqqr. {I U u 


aiRwdqif^qii: qsi RUF^m I 

qmfqsftsqt qiftqsr. iqreqqfaqrfdqR HUH 
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q|4q^if%5?§rqi%fq i 

%% SSTgq^lfsq^g^q^Tpgfa- 

qsfqfa#*! firwRia: II ?a II 

q^j# tf&rerereft ^i^«n^«n 344 : I 

% facWt JI 58 Jciq^ rpqq^ g*T- 

pnfasgfcFg qfeiqq% skifch: sfq II \\ II 
IJftq^q^q^^Tqdqm qigy i 
4 T 4 ) sq gi?q%e 5 Tb 54 o 5 r fegsdlfa qisn# ?g: || ? $. II 
f?TI?nqiqqr?TTqq;HfqqqieTfqq6fF fqq<4T4i, i 
^Rsq^^f^f^qqqjfsiqf^qf^l^lT s-clf^ Fg: || ?vs || 

BUT qsq^gsq^: 54 5Tqef|4: ^4F?T 5441 3F4q>: 

qiqi^ rqfefq^q;^ f^iq^qi i 

»jq: sqfqq.i q qiqq^qf iwwft qrara- 

sqiqqcrfFqqm qftqt %qqfi^rg;f|: ||< \c || 

41351: mg^rrom 331 ?fi^i5flfci#g f^cfi- 
jqqi: * 1 % iqf 4 ^%qqsTgP 4 T? 4 s 41 4514 : | 
qq^qg^TiqTfsqgaiH^q^g^ql- 

*#frT4S5qTft § 514 qT qfft fStnftg II <??, I) , 

m gqftqq- 

J fffqi fq 5=4444 qqqfrql^t ??F4fSqjf?3 | 

» 

The text reads g^g and the commentary g^f. But cf. S'ilpa- 
ratna.6. 2. 8. (Trivandrum Edition, 1922). This last has qmz 
instead of WJZ (See Adhyaya 9). 

The MS. reads Sfldfc^f. This is incorrect. I have therefore 
altered it into STT4Tfq I 
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31*3*951 faqtfea flfln 

* ftsftTOFa* Sllf^cl || ^ o || 

1 $^ssTOrere<raiTOft% fq?iq ^fafp-iffi 
gSNw gss^Rqftoireincsn q qi^gftqfH i 
bjt% m 3°iwgTW?pt ^fffanmf;m 
. fq^m ^Tq^T§^qf?^rII^ || \\ || 

qqigfc ?f%oj jj^g^r %w=n qisfi^ 

qi^qrfq q i 

qi=oqt %gp|%lKi5|5!fri? ^iqqqi^qmqT- 

cl *3^T5T q Alfa fq*i qif: S4cft=5qf || ^ || 
^S^lf^fiq^Wqfqq^ 583 qf^q,qj?q% 

5q^7T £Rfeq^ 53?$% | 

^ j;fqfq*gqiqqrq^N:i?lfaqiSR?IT- 

5ii3p|sqs% q&q fqqfa^qqqi^icifq: || \\ \\ 
3 ?sraiqfqqTqqiqfqq% f# sspwifcra 

^qT.qifeR^ sqqi gfqgsnqiqt 58^3 S^q: I 


1 The commentary quotes the following verses. 

qqtq^pp^l <3 frfarfa: gq: i 
gfepq^iq qia qq fqRfars^q. ii 
qgfSRn#?pqt ftaftagfeiifa: i 

pqqq » 


2 The commentary refers to a different view for which it quotes 
the following. . 


fa^RHR fqqtfai store. u 


3 The commentary quotes the following. 

qrf®*Tqsp q^Nfaw fcpinrft r 

qq qglwWlq: qfi«IT«q: SfSRTTcRJT: II 
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5R§i g Sri |q 

snd sn H \« il 

S*CT 511^^1*% i 

»jft ^ tori =^rci*qf?cra 

Iraf^wfafaqting «[§#ficr: [\\\ n 
3 *8lft^I fft tofRftto 
Wffcfeeisrasj gatogsn q?i*g^r: I 
ssfeicra: s^i^gsNfflc!- 

$ 3 TfegFpftt zm s5r **wnnfesi*w !l ^ II 

1 The MS. reads agfaft: I 

' The MS. wrongly reads fo^.Tcl I The commentary quotes 

arraifw sqqa: ^iswrf^l: I 

^r^gvfcsf sfttNm. 11 

3 Quotations in the commentary : 

ftScrfal wr TT?BT^Rf52f% fq: ! 
f%^=ciR^ar qpfagd m «tt n 
^WIHf *T %f 3 IT I 
eqi^iFd 3 sqqrafa i 
qiqtTHffsi^qtra: I 

arfqgR 3 <3c5afcnqfa6 csft pr^r n 
3TfS|8Tif fgqr SB J15WPPBH I 
arfasreeq Ri%q gi^rci sr^rqir^ ll 
qstg aifs gr* 9 T ?ra: i 

aft iq*sr«rrftft ^rgowiaqsi n 
amr qr§$ gr«jr sHfir&icff i 
qRRstlr: aft fqfam j?r ii 
ft%q: aT^«iiq aftqftq fSurir: i 
*i5acaftqrneqt?3 qagjjfafofo: n 
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efci 3jrRft&% ^cgqp)- 

* ?clf%3ii: =q qfr! =q | 

q^rq5|3fW^ qw site qf|qn^ cfsiirf:* 

iacr^T7ei%ffl 3R?mfq H?§qii5]H: qi^^F^ II ^V9 || 
'qrqrRt^gqR qqqg sin# qm^sn- 

* Tlrpq %cq #^TOqqUJTtqmqi^i=n^ =q | 
m c!rqf|qJI53Tir?qiqfq qq^^g^rStFclT- 

riri^qig^q qqqg snitftgjKi: qipj q || \c || 

*t| fagtlqs^ fIgtfqcIR ?awTOa^SSsq^ gsqf&n^ qfflg; | 
?II?qidrqfq5Tqq^sqefq^ || ^ II 
>#! qc3TRI?ciri^ai?T9?mfl%SgIf^fJH- 

fsq*cF*ri«i rwg ^nrorai^lssi || \* n 

' J 'T>nh *gwm 3»iis?q^i: sra€i qgsr 

toRfqipTTqftfqgoi^^ifirFqcIlSI^i: | 

9%: qipg^q: § ftnJT: I 

atfqgrefirfa 9*H> agRTq’i qfM* u 
qrwsrwirog^ qr fafa: 

gNtfafreff to: §gqq. ^>q flcqfefiTg i 
w»nwit *R5qrq5Eif?^^qWf?t?t: qfeqt 
8J3T flfdf TOi^TOiraqTq II 

1 The Ti’iv. ed. of the Tantrasamuccaya ( 2 . 16) reads qiqtWI- 

qftwqg. i 

* The commentary quotes : 

q$q gqswfr q.?q^g>i 
^qgj^qiqqqf pa«igj5r$fff ?wt ii 
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g*r. 

II \\ II 

qT^racitf cmf ^HtacqfFRi 
=ffe sn^faerci c^facrar ssjtntafi: i 

ftfeasarr: ^TJraFqTNm: II \\ II 
^sPITtF ^ruif%«t%g5qf^??ndc%^gTW4cI«3^0TtfRftirr i 
q^rF ^fafftasR q;fas gficTcft fqqfoim qi II \\ It 
ftfcraifclft fecfqat ^qirft qi3R 


qfwfcsvqfta'ERft fscjqqr m i 

qoMn pRi?lflf|c! pq^iqgrR:- 

fq^rcqft?ftsfei55^qi: ^jqfagqsRi: 

^qT^Tflaqmgqqifacfl n®nf^^arto(fg i 
?cFm% ^gqfan- 

riwi i| ^ n 

1^1??!^ arfp* qifcq^f^lfq-q^qqTFqq | 

gqffor. n \$ II 

STdr%qf*it4WTiTCftci | 


aifagHtqferg sf^rqiq^fq^ i 
qrqrsreq f3^qtfq*<fWRftraT ^ n 
qlfast fa^jjsqgqixsl:: I 



?WT II 


^•iigwqriq sawifq&rewFPwwi. i 
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ftWKfhFll ^ II ^\9 II 

S^T^qfl^T ffoqJTT gf^T qififtlct I 
stoi qisi^ #Tf^^crt ftisisra: qfl^r- 
. gjsqp-im SfSIWSBW 3 ^ rqtsgqf^a: || \c II 
^Tssq^qcff^^ clR^rlST^- 
sqrtf *i$5$R5fjgci €?cr qqq wi26*w i 

^sflasram =q gqqj^Ri n ^ n 

^reniqRigqSrftfa Jil: qssqqi 
gq srcqqiq* fqagqT^raif srsq^fo i 
fadsafeq^gqtfafW 

f*& S^MqM' =q % faq ; II yo II 

SIIST^jpsFWlftf =qcl#S?qt?qfil5|T f^^il- 

qiRim ^qfi^mgara^qiq: qO?7if^- 
5p^twn4*^wtft^g^iT® gs ggro ll a? II 
qq?ri?q =qg*s 

, qcqr*3 sqfciqqRHRq^ ^T«If5R I 

gq^ti =q aR^qsreiraifoaft || n 

qHisifiir^si^g faRraiwrerct ^qqw- 
f#Jn5sqa1^iRqpT tefasfaa tan?r i 

ND , 

1 The commentary quotes : 

q% sfqi 5 qi qwqtwa^lq: I 
qra jfc&q wqq 11 
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srqqg Iqsqjwwsqsnm*!: 

-qm?cira?iF*n^5^g 3gf% ■nros'ereifri II 8^ ll* 
$cqf 33tS3ri 

f^r°T13^qfafof3 m^T^Tqq^R i 
fiq^qcqi ftfai 3i g gqsrsrrei 

qr^qs^S^Tfa^facTT wicgqfStsrewr ll «8 ll 
f^wtsifa fqfe*^ftq1i^ftqfq^fqq: 

qfta: 3tqm q^s^^R i 
f&erqi g foot fafa: 335 greri sqar 
fosn 335frfeq35qfq gq^gqsRireq *wi n a<\ n 
qi=5^ §§«nfeq; 


sqsq^q q^ng m zvfRi qi^sfcjfajftorqii. i 
qi«3Tc^ qqHfaaiqqqat Zr£ fqqq^r qi 

ftqi^ fjgqterqT qiqqfasm=qi33Ri =q>g. 11 11 

^fqi fs^qqiqqqq^^ 

tBq^T^qq%f5[qigq^g#i qT^jj \ 

?iT^r: q^frTigafqqjif^q^qi asrwagfl- 

qi^rS 3 32135 ^qq?IR% 

q#^ qq^tesq qi ^sqT^q 3£ft‘. | 

qsig^qf boss's Mqqlt gsff3 q^qj^q 

i^rqfq 3*fft qiq n a<£ || ; 

q^ a§PZ5 ^qfcqfcj*^ fqq . 

sqiqiqT S3o5^ «R qqq^ft q^?q% |' 

ffr S^faq 9^351 q^l ?3Tfe 3I?qq^ 

fq^R^I *2f8j3q^ 5i=qjqs *j$5ir u as, \\, 



sqtft- 


,3fl^JT?q qVr^q^ ZK q^ldf^R I 
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»W8roogq*rcSiI- 

'* qp^: q^fag^fa II <\° 

f?qfen$orai »wj»w$?t src qscqr^ 

^prwq^rqTfi^q^qi5ifaren^: 



II M II 


qRq qtq? 
q^ngi^n 


^qiqkl^fT SfqF^gqft; ^cqigwft 

^f^rISRCR®q;r q^ftoitsqqinii II <\^ II 
^qi^Fqi^fisqRi gi^rq qfchfcq^ i 
wi^tsq^Tq^q Ocqi^iqt^: II M II 
snqrqqcHqt: fiq fqSf^si^sqen i 
«THTf ifti %g: piiq; f%r. qteigqrfti i 
^qqr^lf^l W- II <\« II 

qtfcTq*PTi$qiqfg§*mqife , i I 
3TqifiRi!^2^5Jmi^IEaRf?3 |l V<> II 
gfgfa%qiqrc\ qi%q qfoqife3 i 
fq^ftcWHa) qi^j q^fqiqwifs^^ II \\ II 
qi^qi^q qftf&pi. i 

fnfc'tai g i^n =q sti^hr fq^n: 11 \» II 
qrfqsqqjqqsiqqqtfa fqfaqrc^ i 
qqm^ft'feFsnfcr fafvqfii: ^vqqwf&i II \6 II 


q^q^Tf^T wm II 


The Triv. ed. of the Tantrasamuccaya (2. 46) reads fyilo4|»l: I 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

I 

THE VENISAMVARANAPRAKRTAVYAKHYANA 
OF HARIHARA 

For the first appearance of this commentary in print, the credit 
must go to Julius Grill who, in 1871, published it at Leipzig as an 
Anhang to his edition of the V cntsaihhara ( Die Ehrcnrcttung Dcr 
j K& nigin) Kritish Mit Einleitung Und Noten. What is done by 
the Editor here is to reproduce the original MS. which is incomplete, 
which begins and ends abruptly, and which corftains no where in it 
the name of its author. 

A manuscript of this commentary exists in the Adyar Library, 
bearing the Shelf-number IX.E.33, and is mentioned on p. 30 b of 
the Second Part of the Library Catalogue. It is a fairly old Paper 
MS., written in Devanagarl and consists of 22 folia. The main 
aim of the present note is to point out how this MS. is not merely 
free from all the deficiencies found in the MS. which formed the 
basis for Grill's Edition, but also contains some fetter readings 
which could be used with advantage in the preparation of a future 
edition of this commentary. The present MS. also reveals for the 
first time the name of the author and his genealogy. All this will 
be clear on a close examination of the manuscript. 

The opening verse thus describes the nature of the commentary 
by pointing out that its sole purpose is to render into Sanskrit the 
numerous Prakvt passages which occur in tfce well-known Vein- 
sarhhdra of Bhatta N dray ana : 

Reading the colophons of the commentary at the end of Act 
III 1 as well as at the end of the work, 2 one is led to believe that the 

1 Iti Vcnisaihvaranakhyc prctkrtavyilkhy Cine trttyo'nkah. 

1 Iti Vcnisathvaranakhyf prakrtavyakhyctnc sastho’&kah. 
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commentary is called V enlsaihvarana, but this catinot be so, for 
the name is not at all appropriate for the commentary. The open- 
ing verse cited above shows on the other hand that V enlsamvaraqa „ 
is the name given by the author of this commentary to Bhatta 
Narayatja’s Drama familiarly known as the Veinsatfihara. This is 
supported J by the existence of a MS. {A ufrecht 307) in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, according to which Venlsaihvarana is only a cog- 
nomen 6f the Drama. 

The author of this commentary is Harihara , son of Mddhava 
and pupil of Sambhudiksita. The following colophonic verses are 
the authority for this information : 

stani miw =3 i! 

31^ fqqr qcqi cRI I 

*?T ficIT ^351- 

ffaiT gKTSRTJFSTq qiqqiq^ || 

In the absence of sufficient information regarding the author, 
it is not possible to say now anything as regards his date. His 
name, however, suggests that he might have been a southerner by 
birth. 


II 

AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THE KAVYAVILASA OF 

CIRANJIVIBHATTA BY VASUDEVA 
• * * 

On p. 356 of the Second Part of the Library Catalogue, men- 
tion is made of a NaVarasalaksaiia by Vasndepa . This is a fairly 
old paper MS., bearing the Shelf -number XXXV. C. 76. It is 
written in Devanagarl and contains 7 folia. Though it deserves to* 

s Cf . also CC. I. 003 6, where Anfrccht mentions Vcnisaihhdra and Vent- 
saihvcrrana as alternative names. 
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fee called by the name given to it in the Catalogue, it no where con- 
* tains its name. Those responsible for giving the name must have 
■done so, seeing that it deals with the nine Rasas . 

But the real fact is that this is no more than an excerpt from 
a bigger work on Poetics, called Kavyavilasa , by Vasudcva , son of 
Devabhatta and elder brother of Bdlabhatta . This is evidenced 
by the concluding colophon of the work : Iti devabka{tta)tmaja 
balabha(ttagra)jena vasudevena kavyavildsad ydni lak$anani 
prthakkrtdni tdni . 

There is a MS. { Eggeling 1191) of the Kavyavilasa 1 in the 
India Office Library, London. As Colebrooke describes it, it is 
“ a treatise on rhetoric, by CiraTijlvibhatta , son of Acdryas'atd- 
vadhdna. It consists of two chapters, treating fef poetic sentiments 
and rhetorical figures respectively, in brief explanations, illustrated 
by stanzas composed by the author.” In this work, the verse in- 
troducing the section on Rasa runs : 

S' rngarahasyakarunaraudravirabhaydnakdh 1 
Rasa uava samuddista bibhatsddbhutas'dntayah H 

This verse is identical with the opening stanza of the Navarasa- 
laksana . 

From these considerations, the conclusion is obvious that the 
N dvarasalak$ana is nothing else but an abridgement of the first 
section of CiraTijlvibhatta' s larger work called the Kavyavilasa . 

The work must be recent. Vasudcva , the author of the 
summary says that he is the elder brother of BdlabMatta a$d son of 
Pevabhatta . If this Balabhatta should be the same as Balath- 
bhatta son of Mahddcva , and commentator on the Mitaksara of 
Vij%ane$ r vara> Vasudcva , his contemporary, must have lived 
between C. 1730 and 1820 a.d. 2 It is also known 3 t]iat Ciratljivi- 

l X have since found that this work is printed as No. 16 of the Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts. On ‘comparing the N avarasalaksana with this work, I find 
that the former work is, except for the illustrative verses which are omitted 
here, no more than the first chapter of the Kavyavilasa. 

2 This is the date given by Kane (History of Dhar mas* astr a % I. 462) to 
Balambhat\a. 

3 S.K.De, Sanskrit Poefics , I. 294. 
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bhatta, the author of the Kdvyavilasa , lived in the first-half of th£ 
18th Century A.D. Vasudeva's abstract from this work must 
hence have appeared sometime at the end of that century. 


Ill 

THREE VARIANT COMMENTARIES ON THE PRAKRT 
PASSAGES OF THE ABHIJNANAS'AKUNTALA 

Quite a number of commentaries on the whole of the Abhi- 
jUanas'akuntala are* known, and a good many of them have already 
been published ; but glosses on the prakrt passages only of this 
Drama are neither so familiar nor popular. The Adyar Library 
possesses a MS. (XLI. B. 25) of a work belonging to the latter 
class. It is in paper, written in Devanagari and consists of 36 folia. 
It begins Atha s'akuntalaprdkrtasya tikd and ends Iti S'dkuntala- 
tippane saptamo'iikah. It is called S akuntalaprakrtatika in the 
Library Catalogue (II. 31a). Its author is anonymous. 

Besides this commentary, two more MSS. bearing the name 
Abhijlldnasdkuntalaprdkrtavivrtih are known, one (D. 12490) 
in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras and the other 
(No. 4312) 1 in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Though 
both these MSS. have a common name, they are not the same. The 
former is® the ^ork of an anonymous disciple of a Rames'a as is 
known from its invocatory verse : 

♦ Natvd ramcs'agyirave dvipdsydya ca bhaktitah I 
Sakuntal&prakrtasya samakrtenartha ucyate N 

But the concluding colophon 2 of the latter work shows clearly jthat 
its author is Nardyanabhatta , son of Rames varabhatta . Also, 

1 Descriptive Catalogue , Vol. VIII, p. 3343. 

5? This runs: Iti s f rimad rames'varabha\tasutanar&yanaviracitayam 
&akuntalaprakrtavivrtau saptamo ’ nka h . 
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this commentary begins with the phrases s'rt gatje&aya namaf}, 
*s'rl renukaya namah, while the former has a benedictory* verse at 
the beginning ^vhere obeisance is made to the elephant-headed 
{, dvipasya ) Gai^apati. There also seem to be some textual varia- 
tions between these two commentaries. Thus while the Madras 
MS. ends with manogatam me mac cittam bhavatyd , the Tanjore 
MS. concludes with manor at hah khalu me bhavatyd . 

Comparing these two MSS. with the Adyar Library $IS., it is 
easily seen that the variation is all the greater. It was mentioned 
before that, while the former MSS. mention some information about 
their authors, the latter has no such revelation to make. But this 
is not all the difference. The commentary available in the Adyar 
Library seems to have a special technique of Ms own. While the 
other two commentaries are content with rendering theprdkrt passa- 
ges into Sanskrit, this commentary finds it necessary to make a 
brief summary, here and there, of the Sanskrit passages also, so 
that the context may be quite clear. Thus while the Madras and 
Tanjore MSS. begin abruptly with the words : 

3<ft — I I 

the Adyar MS. has the following introductory passage : 

m 31335$ 31- 

($) qsfa i 3T l 33^qt l 

?qs(3) i q^3i$f3fg%i: I ^qi^or i 

=33*13*^3*3131 (3)35^133113: | 3I3mi$0T3*qfT 

3rqfqct II $313^33*: q^qaifNeeW: I ‘3T3T3/3931# *$3J9- 
fq 511*5: || 3l31$5qqi$lf3q3: I ^3?lfq3l33Tqfl 

II *ffi3*3l33^9qi^i3l$i9qi*q: I <^ 301301 *^: 
sridsMtad II 3i3?} g — 3Tr^3r^qi^:q: q5r(5qi)'q^q^: | 

1 MS. wrongly reads 
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ffa i m =q faq^i qsq^r srcsiqqr ^ 

5imi?r' qi ^g^cfioFigriT ^q^isq^i qtesiq^r ^ mqcqisT qi 
qqfa | qT^i 3T*% ^raitt ^isqjq^riTT^gR^gi:: ^iqqawT *z: 
afsRRftfa $q: | %q«? ^qisraffoi ^jfaqsraqfoasra: I %q«rf^R 
^qqjuqqqf^ra myi \ 

The difference is seen even in the way in which each of these 
MSS. end : 

Madras MS . : qqtqq % qf%^ nqfqi I 
SffRtSf: I! 

Tanjore MS.': qqftq: ^ ^ WTqSqi ^ 

STJfFflsqifcifefal semsf : rl 

Adyar MS . : gH<jqcS3T ^Ril ^qiq^^l fagftl | 

mqqiqqftfq Oft#i i qisqnfaqq^qi^ swifsfoaft 

I ^Tf.^^q^t *raqt(s$:) 11 

The exact nature of the prakrts in Sanskrit Dramas is always 
a problem. This is largely due to the handiwork of the scribe who, 
in the act of copying, often introduces to the original words from his 
own provincial dialect, and this tampering is seldom discovered. It 
is only the comparison of the MSS. of several commentaries that can 
be of help in fading out, to some extent, what might have been the 
original phraseology of the author. In pointing out in this note, 
three commentaries on only the prakrt passages of the A bhijflana - 
S'akiintala which differ among themselves not only in form, but 
in content as. well, the object is to induce a search for further 
commentaries which, when brought together with those that are 
available, will certainly aid the preparation of a reliable text of the 
pr&kft passages occurring in the immortal Drama of Kalidasa. 


8 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
THE HARITA SMRTI 
By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 
(Continued from p. 148 of Vol. V, part 3) 
vv. 329-334 — Printed version : 

3 s=r?i qg<r ^3 1 
sqi^f^UcIjj fa%icqT5Sg3gqT3 II 
^=qp4f 3 sftcHiq ^ 3 # ^ £ 3 . 1 
sqjrST Hf^i ^fq?3 37^%fqfi|ffcra: \[ 
f^q ^^rc^Tfqqqf ^qkrqqdf 3#3, I 
^facq qsqrio II 

5Rqnqt §qqfai fcqqq: 1 

5Tf *T3fskfa §%fq^ II 
3^3^ 5 ifTsug 33 TfB 33 1 
eqicqT Hsp?q sra =q ^qsug^H*?qqT 11 
3l53fovqi#qffo €rat qgfafofsra: 1 
siradt faq — 

Manuscript ? 

BTgsqntf 3 gqfg saiga ^^3 1 
«qR3T f^J^3 ^oi 3^q*q HUlf^a: || 

^fqtn 35^1 3 fa%fqfafafsfh 1 
faunq 3%^rg: srBdnfqqf^air n 
qFqi«ff 3 5ftf3?q qtffcpqcr^flsqnj^ | 

13 qte^TBlfBIBTqffa: qw%8J0I3L || 

sqicqT BTqifHq^ SI^?pOT5g3B. | 

3*31 3 TBTW 7 gftrfitf» 3 I 3 ; II 
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qj?qi gs5*aR. h 
sq?q»i*ft sjJrfarq srcqtffqsjq fftq, i 
5HlFR?nf^ftfaft: *i?a q*qra% II 
gsrafai smsfri si§q5i^|?ni i 

II 

*wl^yszqp|3on$: ferrf^ii i 
«n^I facq ^^=q?q qcrqitf faf^rfi^q: || 
qeq^l sftfacq sgpi fqf^rt^q: | 

I*F9f# spq ftq f;qfw *fe: || 
arcfq^^iqffa fq^qql^qifq qi i 
sqicqi qjiBqqi^ ifqi^gftfsra: n 

STPgql — ( Folia 146-to 15a) 

Here also there are vital differences as to the number of times 
the mantra has to be repeated and in the use of specific materials 
for homa for ^the fulfilment of particular desires. A comparison of 
IL 3 to 5 of the printed version with the corresponding portion in 
the manuscript (cited above), will also show which of the two is 
the more understandable. 

v. 335 — Second half only : Printed version > 

. sqiqf^qqwqga 3F<qT 55iqoWl q%rt I 

Manuscript : 

sqTfqi’q^sr% ^ot II 

^qaiqaqqicqtfrl 35^5 & I 

^sof — ( Folio 15a) 

w. 340-341 — Printed version : 

qqif5 sftsfaraq q I 
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q*if >i«ira$fcgT qsnssH ii 

Manuscript : 

q«nf3 sftsfaitR Hr: i 
sr^st *wi ?qra^ n 
qq yqisfafa ^ri qsnsqn i 

qq>q§jjf 15% cqrg^iq -c!> 4 T ftrc: it 
%^qq% ^5% f^rsM i 
qp^jq %% 3 II 

qq TqiHfqfa ^c5I q^T^R ^^3 I 
1^3 If5%tq ifsiq qpq^ n 
i &i 25W% 3.^ I 

HJRt%5 — (Folio 15 b) 

It is noteworthy that the additional matter in the manuscript 
is not only self-explanatory but follows the trend- of the subject 
closely and makes the passage clear. 

v. 344 — Printed version : 

qq sqicq T far*} qRTCgttlt 51^2 I 

3Rqi 34rq cim q%<t II 

Manuscript : 

qq sqifefT facq ;qfcq?qqqfJqq: | 
srenrssa ^TFqT sSffgsiTqtftfaraH il 
f^Fra faqqt ^gtrnf qraqj 

55%3 ^ ^.qfclcq — (Folio 156) 

The difference in meaning between the two passages are ap- 
parent and require no comment. According to the printed version 
a repetition of the V&raha mantra one hundred and eight times 
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every morning is laid down for one who wishes to attain kingship. 
The same condition is laid down in the manuscript for one desirous* 
of Vidyas , while to one wishing to become a king, the repetition of 
the mantra a hundred and eight times f three times a day, is the 
condition. 

vv* 355-360 : 

This portion of the printed version deals with the Nrsitnha 
mantra . On a comparison with the manuscript it is found that 
there are not only vital differences between the two versions but 
additional matter as well, in the manuscript. Both the versions 
are given below. 

Printed version : 

II (355) 

^ m qi^qfq srit sftq- 

srotera ^ qq qq ^ ^ 

i qrare sin: 11 (356) 

I (357) 

3ft ft $ $ i <T^ | (358) 

?qw: I (359) 

% 

* sitarcsqi ft&ngqft i 

Manuscript : 

^rqi I 

* 

?mt ¥fqq% ?n^iq #T^jqiftFfriq g wfai ta re 

gq a^PfWT HTq ^qr-^RT5Iiq ^ f I 

qrare^w ’’TO- 1 
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ait aff sfii &$%$:— 

areq snnf qffan^ zsm: i 

qta: || 

sN; sft%%r ?q%tra: 1 

^ii|qft $m: 11 (F0H0 16 a) 

$ 

While the printed version treats |fr! 

JTR: as part of the mantra the manuscript gives the corresponding 
portion in the form of a verse which comprises of part of No. (356) 
and the whole of (357) with additional words. The same procees 
is repeated for (359) as well. The texual variations between the 
two versions regading the Nrsimha-mantra (356) is of cardinal 
importance. 

An additional line is 'found in the manuscript before the first 
half of v. 366 and runs thus : 

ansfa: 1 

— (Folio-l6b) 


Printed version : 


vv. 367-373 


sqrai^q^B =q II 

f&S^Fenjj^qra 1 

ll 

“qsR^fraqqrqgt^ ftg 1 
qwi| sfeitri ijqoTlNqR 11 



I 
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^f^q qiqT^qftsftqclUi 
sqicsrr 3^4 fa?q gsftg q*jTf£ffa 11 

Manuscript ; 

^qqn$gm*n^rag<^ 3 i* 1 

srq^flfjg II 

STf^rRTgqqq sq^i^qq^qaT*! | 

TORHW eq?^OTJjfq^q || 
triiqq 1 

srq^ercrqig#; qsrrercgsfram 11 

eRqraifqnfaaq 1 
gq^q^rtfacrc 11 
q»fE^ 0 I%rrq qg^qT fsrcifsicW 1 
35 ifw?i 11 

q^pw^iwrrfaww?? facifacra 1 
qq Q 58 TO 3 #; f| fag * 4 ^ 11 
qiq% sftqqi cMfifi «n4cqq?sq SfaWH \ 

^q^iqiq^mi aqfaoigfaeiH || 

?ftef fwq^ftqsuJT 1 
q^Hf 05 < 3 ltN qrfSffiqq^facng II 
^rcrowttrj&jnfq faafafflg 1 
=q^t ^Tfq^'qR 11 

^sqqpqqfeBT# f^sqgcqtq^ifq^iq; | 
gqqq>^q*sq 4 tqT 5 iqqqmiq ll 
^q’ngn^igsis^t faufaqm 1 

q^cUngf^FUSq sqcjq^T WT Jl (Folia 16b — \7a) 
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The firgt half of v . 367 is not very clear as to its meaning, as 
found in the printed version. As usual, the corresponding portion of 
the manuscript gives a more elaborate description making the im- 
plication clear, practically amplifying the abridged version found 
in the printed text. 

Two additional half verses are tacked in the manuscript 
between the first and the second halves of v. 376 of the printed text 
and run. thus : 

m *2§T JWFfjfSTT sgpq enSrafc* || 

SIT^srf^ W 03^— (Folio 17 a) 

Verses 378-381 in the printed version differ to a considerable 
extent from the corresponding portion in the manuscript. The latter 
has definitely better readings in the first line (manus- 

cript) for ( printed ) and (manuscript) 

for I ( printed ). 

The former is more in keeping with puranic tradition and 
Nrsimha — puja usually followed. 

Printed Version : 

w. 378-381. 

tffe gjJffqcqT | 

qftrr: asftfsg tui am II 
=q qfiqtfa =q fM mqj am i 
# rim q%a;|l 

^WT^a tsrersrsfi ^qqqa: | 

Manuscript : 

#^i jjffauRPnfla: i 
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arqft^qfqq: fq*qqqi;qifq qi I 
q% Sqfolfftfaqi f|q: || 
tfqrflcl: $qfq?qi qiqqFqqiqL I 
qftcl: qiff cRT II 

^tq R qSTqffo =q faq qiqi qqi | 

, g*q qqqft% qqf 3 i%wi?q%q 11 
q^jqmqd %qqm qs^iqqqq: | 
qq fti^q — (Folio 17 a) 

Dealing with the V amanamantra the printed text cites the 
Vamana-mala maiitra under No. 391. 

aft qjft fc|OT[% q^q^jq Rl^r qiqq q-q: | 

The manuscript gives the corresponding portion. 

aftqqr fqwm q^jq^iq RI^I— $ft| qjqqqi^iq?q: — 

qTq^iq, fq^?qq: — (Folio i7b) 

A verse hater comes the mula mantra of the Vamana-group 
A comparison of the printed version and the manuscript reveals 
essential differences. 

Printed Version : 

iff sf qftiqqiq qq: ijjjqjR: | 

Manuscript : 

iff sft qi qfqyqqiq qq*. I 

^rftq- qj5q?q ?qiq iffril: gM q%q I {Folio 1 7b) 

(To be continued) 


9 



AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
BHARADVAJAS'IKSA 

In the Adyar Library Bulletin (December 1941, p. 189) 
under the caption “ Author of a Commentary on the Bhara- 
dvajas'iksa,” the critic finds fault with the editors of the 
Bharadvajas'iksa for their statement that Nages'vara was the 
name of the commentator and opines that the author of the 
commentary is Jatavallabha Laksmanas'astrin. But the 
editors’ observations are alone correct. Jatavallabha Lak§ma- 
nas'astrin wrote an incomplete commentary and that up to 
the sixtieth s'loka, as can be seen from the statement in Emil 
Sieg’s edition (p. 60) : 

bharadvajamuniprokta bharadvajena dhlmata 
vyakhyata lakshmanakhyena jatavallabhas'astrina 
sastis'lokaparyantam maya vyakhyanam krtam tatah 
Karakrtam aparadham ksantum arhanti santah 

But who wrote then the full commentary ? It is furnished in 
the edition published by us. Unfortunately Mr. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma noted the colophon in Tamil bu^ failed to note 
that in Sanskrit just above this Tamil note. It runs as follows : 

The term vyakhya should be specially noted. From this it 
transpires that Nages'vara was the author of the commentary 
and the copyist as well. He wrote the commentary in his 
own hand. 


V. R. R, Dikshitab 
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[Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar had used four’manuscripts. 
One is from a private collection and another from Trivandrum. ■ 
Both of them contain .the commentary. Two manuscripts from 
the Adyar Library contain only the text. In the manuscript 
from the private collection, there is a colophon at the end which 
reads : 

akhafldasaccidanandaparamas'rimahadgurubhyo namab. 
tvipas'cidvrddhagirijanages'varamanlsi£a 
bharadvajasiksavyakhya vfddhacalanivasina. 

Then the date of the transcription and the name of the scribe 
are given. The date is converted into Christian era as 6-9-1779. 
The scribe is Nages'vara son of Vrddhagiri. There is no difficulty 
thus far. In the ^erse preceding this date, there is the name of 
Nages'vara and also of the commentary on the Bharadvajas'iksa. 
But there is no verb in the verse. One is not sure of the relation 
between the man and the work, whether it is as author or only as 
scribe. Nages'vara being the scribe is certain. His being the 
author too is not proved. This portion is missing in the Trivandrum 
manuscript. If Nages'vara were the author, this omission is rather 
improbable. 

Further, •the Trivandrum copy which Mr. Dikshitar has 
utilized and from which he gives variants even in respect of the 
commentary, mentions the name of the author definitely as 
Veiimakanyasuravadhani. There is another copy of this work in 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library,* Madras (D. S. C. 
941) and there also the same name is given. From the variants 
given in *the edition of Mr. Dikshitar, there is no room to assume 
that the Trivandrum manuscript represents a work substantially’ 
different from the manuscript of the private collection, which is the 
main basis of the edition. The Telugu manuscript in the Adyar 
Library also is another copy of the same work. 

In the Adyar Library there is a manuscript of the S'f&s&and 
the commentary in Telugu script (29. K. 17). There also, as in the 
Trivandrum manuscript, the last verse is : 

yo janati bharadvajas'ik§am arthasamanvitam 
sa brahmalokam apnoti grhamedhi*grhm yatha 
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After this verse, there is no colophon giving the name of the 
* author or of the scribe. The date of transcription is given*as trtiya 
in the month gf Margasirsa in the Kilaka year. The data given is 
not enough to settle in which 60 year cycle this Kilaka year re- 
presents. Anyway, if Nages'vara is the author and if he trans- 
cribed his own work in 1779, which was Pingala year, the Kilaka 
year represented by the Adyar Library Telugu manuscript must be 
the one following, that is 1848, or 1908 A.D. From the appearance 
of the manuscript, it is more than 94 years old. If it is earlier than 
1848, which is a Kilaka year, the one earlier is 1788 and that is 
earlier than the date on which Nages'vara transcribed his own 
work. Then we have to assume that Nages'vara wrote his work 
earlier than 1779, others had made copies ^nd then in 1779, 
he made a fresh transcript of it which is now made use of by 
Mr. Dikshitar in his edition. If Nages'vara is the author, as well 
as the scribe, the omission of the name of the author in the two 
other manuscripts must be explained. Thus all that is proved 
in respect of Nages'vara is that he transcribed the copy which 
Mr. Dikshitar has used in his edition. 

As for Jatavallabha Laksmana, Emil Sieg has used the manu- 
script in the India office, contained in the Whish collection (no. 24 in 
Whish Collection ; no. 25 ( b ) in Winternitz’s Cataldfeue of 1902, p. 32). 
Here the manuscript ends with the verse that bears the number 90 
in Mr. Dikshi tar’s edition, which has forty verses more. It is 
another copy of the same recension which is found in the Adyar 
Library (19. 0. 5)' and on the basis of which Mr. Madhava Krishna 
Sarma wrote his note in the December Issue of the Bulletin 
Vol. V, 1041. Here the name of the commentator is definitely given 
as Jatavallabha Laksmana. In the Whish Collection copy, which 
is in Grantha script, there is also the following : 

« 

sjastis'lokaparyantan maya vyakhyanam krtam tatah 

karakrtam aparadham ksantum arhanti santah 

Here the last verse in the text is not sixtieth but sixty ninth. 
The metre of the first line is faulty too. The second line is what 
scribes usually write. In the Adyar Library copy, after the name 
of the author, there is the statement “ samaptam.” 
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There is considerable variation between the manuscript used 
by Mr. Dikshitar and the manuscript relied on by Mr. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma, which is practically identical with what Emil Sieg 
has used. The last verse in Sieg’s edition, which is the sixty 
ninth there, bears the number 90 in Mr. Dikshitar’s edition. The 
work begins differently as could be seen by a comparison of the cita- 
tion from the Whish Collection manuscript in the Catalogue with the 
edition <jf Mr. Dikshitar. The following quotation from the Mala- 
yalam manuscript in the Adyar Library may be compared with the 
portion on pages 18 and 19 in the said edition : 

ityaikarah. idanim aukarasahitapadany ucyante. “ enau vivain- 
drasyayur adav ante ’gnaye ’nnavat.” viva etau indrasya vajro ‘si 
vartraghnab- ayurc^a agne. esv anuvakesu adau enav iti aukara 
syat. agnaye ’nnavata ity atra ante enav iti syat. pryayaivanau 
tanuvasam. evainau samardhayaty atho etam. ahutyaivainau s'ama- 
yati na yat kusldam. atradav iti kim. evainam nirrtipas'an muncati 
priyayam evainam tanu vam. evainam svadayaty ahnam. agnaye 
’nnavata ity atra nirvapati bhagadheyenaivainena. atranta iti kim. 
sa evainam annavantam karoti. “ sphena yam parigharmapanutyai 
tesam paranuta.” sphena bedim, yam vai. paryagni karoti. gharmaya 
te. esvanuvakesu bhratrvyapanutyai iti syat. yatha bhratrvyapan- 
yutyai praijaya tvSpanaya tvapanaya tvety aha. Bhratrvyapanutyai 
sarve va anye. bhratrvyapanutyai ghrtasya kulyam anu. bhratrvya- 
panutyai gharmait te. tesam asuranam ity atra pranudata. paranut- 
yai. iti nakarasahito bhavatity arthab- yatha bhratrvyasya paraput- 
yai nanyam ahutim. atra aukaranirupaijanantamm pakarasahita- 
padanirupaijam ayuktam. tathapi svatantrasya maharaer niyogapar- 
yanuyoganarhatvat maharaipriktamulanu-saravyakhyanam krtam 
krtam ity avaseyam.® itab param kakaradivyanjanasahitapad Pany 
ucyante. — Folia 242 b and 43 a. 

There is ho evidence of Jatavallabha LaksmaQa having 
written the commentary on the last 40 verses in the edition of 
Mr. Dikshitar. In the positions taken up both by Mr. Dikshitar and 
by Mr. Madhava Krishna Sarma, a portion has been proved and a 
portion yet remains to be proved. — Editor. A . L. B .] 
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Mahabharata Thatparya Nirnaya oj Sritnad Ananda Theer - 
tha — Text and English Translation with notes from the unpublished 
commentary of Vadiraja Swami, by B. Gururaja Rao, B.^., B.L., 
Bangalore. 1941. 

The name of Ananda Tirtha is well known to students of Indian 
religion and philosophy. His name is better known as Madhva* 
carya. He advocated the doctrine of the reality of dualism in the 
Universe. His system is known as the Dvait^ system, as distinct 
from the Advaita system of S'arikaracarya, according to which there 
is only one reality in the Universe, difference being an illusion, and 
from the Vis'ist advaita system advocated by Ramanujacarya, 
according to which, the different elements, though real, are only 
parts of the one reality. All the Acaryas accept the supremacy of 
the Highest One, the Parabrahman . The difference is in the rela- 
tion between this Parabrahman on one side and of the individual 
souls and the universe on the other side. Madhvacarya accepted Sr! 
Krsija as the Highest One and according to him *th e'Mahabharata 
explains the relation of this Highest One to the individual souls ; it is 
a religious or rather philosophical allegory. The book under review 
was written by Madhvacarya to elucidate his view on the point. 

It is a great service that Mr. Gururaja Rao has done to stu- 
dents of Indian civilization by bringing out a very rdadablp transla- 
tion in English of this important work of the great Acarya. Every 
one cannot be a Sanskrit scholar. Under rffecessities imposed by 
the conditions of the time, more people hav<e become familiar, with 
English, a foreign language, than there are people l who know Sans- 
krit. The only way in which the rich treasures in Sanskrit could 
be made available to the less fortunate brethren is to render such 
works into English. The present work is only the first instalment, 
containing the first nine chapters of the work which is complete 
only in thirty two chapters. In a very lucid Foreword, Rao Bahadur 
B. Venkatesachar has given the salient features of the whole work. 
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The translation is simple and the notes make 'many points 
clear. The complete book is eagerly awaited. The first part con- 
tains nearly three hundred pages and is priced two rupees. 

Editor 


Four Essays on Suddha Yoga by Janardana. The Suddha 
Dharma Office, Mylapore, Madras. 

Thi| small book of about eighty pages contains four essays, 
giving some important points relating to Yoga. The Suddha 
Dharma Mandala is an organization founded for the propagation of 
the Teachings of “ the Suddhacharyas, the Great Yogins they are.” 
“ The world is in the birth pangs of a future great civilization, the 
civilization of Synthesis.” These essays will have an interest to those 
who believe in synthesis, as the author says himself in his Foreword. 

In the Puranic period in the Hindu religion there is the belief 
of the Lord coming down as an Avatar whenever there is the 
domination of the evil in the world, for the destruction of such 
evil and for the restoration of what is right, as is clearly stated in 
the Gita, There are some other religions also where there is the 
belief of the return of the Lord for the salvation of humanity. 
The essays now presented are meant as a help for those who desire 
to prepare thefhselves for the advent of the golden age. 

The subject matter is very complicated and as such it is not 
possible to give even a resume of the contents in the course of the 
review. And such a recapitulation of the subject matter has been 
made superfluous on account of the lucidity of exposition found in 
the book., I fo\md reading the book very profitable and at the same 
time not at all taxing to the mind. I recommend the book to all. 
who are interested in*the subject of Yoga. 

Editor 


Journal of the Literary Committee of the L.E. Association , 
Dharwar, edited by S. C. Basawanal, M.A.,,S. C. Nandirriath, 
M.A., Ph.D., and V. B. Halbhavi, B.A., LL.B. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, Rs. 3-8-0 ; pp. ii, 50 ; ii, 96. 

This is the inaugural issue of the Anglo- Kannada quarterly 
started by the Lifigayat Education Association, Dharwar. The 
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'main object * of the Association being the uplift of the Lifigayat 
- community educationally, it is but natural that its Journal should 
chiefly concern itself with aspects of the Viras'aiva Religion, though 
its aim is to be also ‘ a forum for the expression of considered views 
on matters relating to Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Literature 
and History.* The Journal makes, it debut on Basava Jay anti, and 
the first issue of it is most appropriately devoted to the description 
of the personality of Basava and his work. The Journal consists of 
two almost equal parts, the first part containing articles in English 
and the second those in Kannada. For the benefit of those who 
do not know Kannada, a summary in English of the articles in 
Kannada is added at the end of the English section. 

The followers of Viras'aiva religion, called the Viras'aivas or 
Lingayats are one of those who rose in opposition to orthodox 
Hinduism dominated by priestly Brahmanism. In separating them- 
selves from the orthodox Hindufold, these people were actuated by 
the same motive as the Puritans who went out of the Roman 
Catholicfold dominated by the Pope. Of the Hindu Trinity, only 
S'iva is recognized by them and while they accepted the authority 
of the Veda, the interpretation given by Brahmins to it was dis- 
carded by them wholesale. More than anything in Hinduism, what 
evoked the fullest resentment of the founder of this community 
viz., Basava (c. 12th cent. A.D.) is the caste-system which, to him, 
was mainly responsible for brahmanical domination ; but, tragical 
as it would seem, this initial principle which was in the main res- 
ponsible for the bivth of the entire community, was cruelly neglected 
by the later adherents of it. The result is that the'Lingayat com- 
munity, as it exists now, has its own peculiar caste-distinctions. 
’But still, the pronounced reformatory character of it makes its study 
quite essential. The present issue of the^ Journal contains well- 
written articles on almost all aspects of this character. 

The Journal is nicely got up, and is bound to be of use not 
merely to the follower of Viras'aivism but to the general student of 
Comparative Religion as well. 

H.G.N. 


Printed and published by C # Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press. Adyar, Madras. 
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THE TIDAL WAVE 1 


H. P. Blavatsky 

The tidal wave of deeper souls, 

Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares, 

Out of all meaner cares. — Longfellow 

The great psychic and spiritual change now taking place in 
the realm of human Soul, is quite remarkable. It began to- 
wards the very commencement of the now slowly vanishing last 
quarter of our century, and will end — so says a mystic pro- 
phecy — either for the weal or the woe of civilised humanity, 
with the present cycle which will close in 1897. But the 
great change is not effected in solemn silence, nor is it per- 
ceived only by the few. On the contrary, it asserts itself amid 
a loud din of busy, boisterous tongues, a clash of public opin- 
ion, in comparison to which the incessant, ever-increasing roar 
even of the noisiest political agitation seems like the rustling 
of the young forest foliage, on a warm spring day. 

* Verily thg Spirit in man, so long hidden out of public 
sight, so carefully concealed and so far exiled from the arena 
of modern learning, has at last awakened. It now asserts 
itself and is loudly redemanding its unrecognised yet ever 
legitimate rights. . . 

1 Reprinted from Lucifer, Vol. V. 
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Look arfcund you and behold : think of what you see and 
hear, and draw therefrom your conclusions. The age of crass 
materialism, of Soul-insanity and blindness, is swiftly passing 
away. A death-struggle between Mysticism and Materialism 
is np longer at hand, but is already raging. And the party 
which will win the day at this supreme hour will become the 
master of the situation and of the future ; i.e., it w'ill become 
the autocrat and sole disposer of the millions of men r already 
• born and to be born, up to the latter end of the twentieth 
century. If the signs of the times can be trusted, it is not 
the Animalists who will remain conquerors. This is warranted 
us by the many brave and prolific authors and writers who 
have arisen of late to defend the rights of Spirit to reign over 
matter. Many are the honest, aspiring Souls now raising 
themselves like a dead wall against the torrent of the muddy 
waters of Materialism. And facing the hitherto domineering 
flood which is still steadily carrying off into unknown abysses 
the fragments from the wreck of dethroned, cast-down Human 
Spirit, they now command : “ So far hast thou come ; but 
thou shalt go no further.” 

Amid all this external discord and disorganisation of social 
harmony ; amid confusion and the weak and cowardly hesita- 
tions of the masStes, tied down to the narrow frames of routine, 
propriety and cant ; amid the late dead calm of publiothought 
that had exiled from literature every reference to Soul and 

c 

Spirit and their divine working during the whole of the middle 
period of our century — we hear a sound arising. Like a clear, 
definite, far-reaching note of promise, the voice of the great 
human Soul proclaims, in no longer timid tones, the rise and 
almost the resurrection of the human Spirit in the masses. It 
is now awakening in the foremost representatives of thought 
and learning. It speaks in the lowest as in the highest, and 
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stimulates them all to action. The renovated, life’-giving Spirit 
in man is boldly freeing itself from the dark fetters of the. 
hitherto all-capturing animal life and matter. Behold it, saith 
the poet* as ascending on its broad, white wings it soars into 
the regions of real life and light, whence, calm and godlike, it 
contemplates with unfeigned pity those golden idols of the 
modern material cult with their feet of clay, which have 
hithertd screened from the purblind masses their true and living 
gods^ 

, Literature — once wrote a critic — is the confession of 
social life, reflecting all its sins, and all its acts of baseness 
as of heroism. In this sense a book is of a far greater im- 
portance than any man. Books do not represent one man, but 
they are the mirror of a host of men. Hence the great English 
poet-philosopher said of books, that he knew that they were 
as hard to kill and as prolific as the teeth of the fabulous 
dragon ; sow them hither and thither, and armed warriors 
will grow out of them. To kill a good book is equal to killing 
a man. 

The “ poet-philosopher ” is right. 

A new era has begun in literature, this is certain. New 
thoughts and new interests have created new intellectual 
needs ; hence A new race of authors is springing up. And this 
new species will gradually and imperceptibly shut out the old 
one, those fogies of yore who, though they still reign nomint 
ally, are allowed to do so rather by force of habit than pre* 
deliction. It \s not he who repeats obstinately and parrot- 
like the old literary formulae and holds desperately to 
publishers’ traditions, who will find himself answering to the 
new needs : not the man who prefers his harrow partjf dis- 
cipline to the search for the long-exiled Spirit of man and the 
now lost Truths ; not these, but verily he who, parting 
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company with his beloved “ authority,” lifts boldly and carries 
on unflinchingly the standard of the Future Man . It is finally 
those who, amidst the present wholesale dominion of the 
worship of matter, material interests and Selfishness, will 
have bravely fought for human rights and man's divine nature , 
who will become, if they only win, the teachers of the masses 
in the coming century, and so their benefactors. 

But woe to the twentieth century, if the now freigning 
school of thought prevails, for Spirit would once more be^made 
captive and silenced till the end of the coming age. It is not 
the fanatics of the dead letter in general, nor the iconoclasts 
and Vandals who fight the new Spirit of thought, nor yet the 
modern Roundheads, supporters of the old Puritan religious 
and social traditions, who will ever become the protectors and 
Saviours of the now resurrecting human thought and Spirit 
It is not these too willing supporters of the old cult, and the 
mediaeval heresies of those who guard like a relic every error 
of their sect or party, who jealously watch over their own 
thought lest it should, growing out of its teens, assimilate some 
fresher and more beneficent idea — not these who are the wise 
men of the future. It is not for them that the hour of the 
new historical era will have struck, but for those who will 
have learnt to express and put into practice thfc aspirations as 
well as the physical needs of the rising generations and of the 
now trampled-down masses. In order that one should fully 
comprehend individual life with its physiological, psychic and 
spiritual mysteries, he has to devote fiimseljf, with all the 
fervour of unselfish philanthropy and love for his brother-men, 
to studying and knowing collective life, or Mankind. With- 
out preconceptions or prejudice, as also without the least fear 
of possible results in one or another direction, he has to 
decipher, understand and remember the deep and innermost 
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feelings and aspirations of the poor people’s great and suffering 
heart.' To do this he has first “ to attune liis soul with that, 
of Humanity,” as the old philosophy teaches ; to thoroughly 
master the correct meaning of every line and word in the 
rapidly turning pages of the Book of Life of Mankind, and 
to be thoroughly saturated with the truism that the latter is a 
whole inseparable from his own Self. 

Hcav many of such profound readers of life may be found 
in oi^v boasted age of science and culture ? Of course we do 
not, mean authors alone, but rather the practical and still un- 
recognised, though well known, philanthropists and altruists 
of our age ; the people’s friends, the unselfish lovers of man, 
and the defenders of human right to the freedom of Spirit. 
Few indeed are such ; for they are the rare blossoms of the 
age, and generally the martyrs to prejudiced mobs and time- 
servers. Like those wonderful “ Snow flowers ” of Northern 
Siberia, which, in order to shoot forth from the cold frozen 
soil, have to pierce through a thick layer of hard, icy snow, so 
these rare characters have to fight their battles all their life 
with cold indifference and human harshness, and with the 
selfish ever-mocking world of wealth. Yet, it is only they 
who can carry out the task of perseverance. To them alone 
is given the ifiission of turning the “ Uppfir Ten ” of social 
circles fsom the broad and easy highway of wealth, vanity and 
empty pleasures into the arduous and thorny path of higher 
moral problems, and the perception of loftier moral duties 
thaii they are, now ‘pursuing. It is also those who, already 
themselves awakened to a higher Soul activity, are being 
endowed at the same time with literary talent, whose duty it is 
to undertake the part of awakening the sleeping Beauty and 
the Beast, in their enchanted Castle of Frivolity, to real life 
and light. Let all those who can, proceed fearlessly with this 
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idea uppermost in their mind, and they will succeed. It is 
,the rich who have first to be regenerated, if we would do good 
tp the poor ; for it is in the former that lies the root of evil 
of which the “ disinherited ” classes are but the too luxuriant 
growth. This may seem at first sight paradoxical, yet it is 
true, as may be shown. 

In the face of the present degradation of every ideal, as 
also of the noblest aspirations of the human heart, becoming 
each day more prominent in the higher classes, what ^n be 
expected from the “ great unwashed ” ? It is the head that 
has to guide the feet, and the latter are to be hardly held 
responsible for their actions. Work, therefore, to bring about 
the moral regeneration of the cultured but far more immoral 
classes, before you attempt to do the same for our ignorant 
younger Brethren. The latter was undertaken years ago, and 
is carried on to this day, yet with no perceptible good results. 
Is it not evident that the reason for this lies in the fact that 
but for a few earnest, sincere, and all-sacrificing workers in 
that field, the great majority of the volunteers consists of 
those same frivolous, ultra - selfish classes, who “ play at 
charity ” and whose ideas of the amelioration of the physical 
and' moral status of the poor are confined to the hobby that 
money and the Bible alone can do it ? We say4hat neither of 
these can accomplish any good ; for dead-letter preaohing and 
forced Bible-reading develop irritation and later atheism, and 
money as a temporary help finds its way into the tills of the 
public-houses rather than serves to buy bread with. The root 
of the evil lies, therefore, in a moral, not in a physical cause. 

•If asked, what is it then that will help, we answer boldly : 
Theosophical literature ; hastening to add that under this 
term, neither books concerning Adepts and phenomena, nor 
the Theosophical Society publications, are meant. 
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Take advantage of, and profit by, the “ tidal wave ” which 
is now happily overpowering half of Humanity. Speak to the. 
awakening Spirit of Humanity, to the human Spirit and the 
Spirit in man, these three in One and the One in all. Dickens 
and Thackeray, both born a century too late — or a century 
too early — came between two tidal waves of human spirit- 
ual thought, and though they have done yeoman service 
individually and induced certain partial reforms, yet they 
failed *to touch society and the masses at large. What 
the # European world now needs is a dozen writers such as 
Dostoevsky, the Russian author, whose works, though terra 
incognita for most, are still well known on the Continent, 
as also in England and America, among the cultured classes. 
And what the Russian novelist has done is this : he spoke 
boldly and fearlessly the most unwelcome truths to the higher 
and even to the official classes — the latter a far more dangerous 
proceeding than the former. And yet, behold, most of the 
administrative reforms during the last twenty years are due 
to the silent and unwelcome influence of his pen. As one of 
his critics remarks, the great truths uttered by him were felt 
by all classes so vividly and so strongly that people whose 
views were most diametrically opposed to his own could not 
but feel the v^rmest sympathy for this bold'writer, and even 
expressed it to him. ... 

It is writers of this kind that are needed in our day of* 
reawakening ; not authors writing for wealth or fame, but 
fearlbss apostleg of tfie living Word of Truth, moral healers of 
the pustulous sores of our century. France has her Zola who 
points out — brutally enough, yet still true to life — the degra- 
dation and moral leprosy of his people. But Zola, while 
castigating the vices of the lower classes, has never dared to 
lash higher with his pen than the petite bourgeoisie , the 
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immorality of the higher classes being ignored by him. Result : 
.The peasants who do not read novels have not been in the 
least affected by his writings, and the bourgeoisie , caring little 
for the plebs, took such notice of Pot bouille as to make the 
French realist lose all desire of burning his fingers again at 
their family pots. From the first then, Zola has pursued a 
path which, though bringing him to fame and fortune, has led 
him nowhere in so far as salutary effects are concerned. 

Whether Theosophists, in the present or future, wa^l ever 
work out a practical application of the suggestion -is doubtful. 
To write novels, with a moral sense in them deep enough to 
stir society, requires a great literary talent and a born Theos- 
pphist, as was Dostoevsky — Zola standing outside of any com* 
parison with him. But such talents are rare in all countries. 
Yet, even in the absence of such great gifts, one may do good 
in a smaller and humbler way by taking note and exposing in 
impersonal narratives the crying vices and evils of the day, by 
word and deed, by publications and practical example. Let 
the force of that example impress others to fpllow it ; and 
then, instead of deriding our doctrines and aspirations, the 
men of the twentieth, if not of the nineteenth century, will 
see clearer, and judge with knowledge and according to facts 
instead of prejudging agreeably to rooted ^misconceptions. 
Then and not till then will the world find itself forced to ac- 
•knowledge that it was wrong, and that Theosophy alone can 
gradually create a mankind as harmonious and as simple- 
souled as Kosmos itself ; but to effect ttiis Theosophists "have 
to act as such. Having helped to awaken the spirit in many 
a man — we say this boldly challenging contradiction — shall we 
now stop instead of swimming with the Tidal Wave ? 
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By Benedict de Spinoza 


Introduction 

Spinoza I find too little known amongst Indians, Englishmen, 
and Theosophists. Yet he is one of the greatest of western 
philosophers. On the continent, in my own country of course, 
but also in Germany and France, he is (at any rate he was, 
before the Nazis came into power) much better known. Jew 
by race, Spanish- Portuguese by extraction, Dutch by birth and 
country of adoption, he wrote in Latin, the language of science 
in his time, which was the seventeenth century (1632-77), Hol- 
land’s golden age. For Indians especially he should be of the 
greatest interest. As Hegel has remarked, he was the first 
to introduce out-and-out pantheism into western philosophy, 
indeed to makk it the living vein of all his thoughts. Others, 
before aid after him, have as it were dallied with the idea, 
none is as steeped in it as he. If I were asked to classify 
his philosophy, I would place it with the Vedanta of the 
Vfef§tadvaita, apd wilh Buddhism of the Vijnanavada schools. 
Like the Buddha’s Spinoza’s aim was fundamentally practical, 
that is ethical. There are other resemblances, in the deepest 
reaches of thought, but they cannot be dealt with here. I 
have been an ardent Spinozian for nearly twenty years, and 
would like to see his philosophy spread more in these days. 
2 
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It might bring greater understanding, and thereby peace and 
happiness to many, and so contribute its share towards general 
world-peace. As an introduction to his philosophy I here 
reproduce some pages from the fourth part of his most perfect 
work, the Ethica. It is but a small book, and may be easily 
mastered by anyone with a studious turn of mind. English’ 
translations by A. J. Boyle, and W. Hale Whyte are obtain- 
able respectively in the “ Everyman’s Library,” and from the 
“ Oxford University Press.” The following is an independent 
translation, for which I hid much help from Glazemal^er’s 
and Gorter’s seventeenth century (1677) and nineteenth 
century (1895) renderings. I have made mine, like the last 
named, as literal, as I possibly could, but I have also not 
hesitated here and there to simplify or to elaborate the text, 
where I thought it would be helpful to an easier comprehen- 
sion. For my aim is above all to popularize Spinoza. The 
title (de recta vivendi ratione ) is taken from the introductory 
words to the Appendix. The title of the fourth part should 
in fact be enlarged with it, and so be made to run : “Of 
man’s servitude, the force of his passions, and the right way 
of living.” The Preface and Appendix have been translated 
completely, the rest in a few short extracts only. The para- 
graph headings *are all mine. If this specimen of Spinozian 
philosophy raises a cry for more, as I hope it will, fo* Spinoza 
is very modern notwithstanding the three centuries separating 
us from him, I will readily supply the needful. 

Bhikkhu.Arya Asanga 
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Man's Servitude 1 

When a man is powerless to moderate and master bis 
passions, this impotence is called his servitude. For they 
command and he obeys. However, not by ’right is man 
subject to passions, but by destiny. When in the latter’s 
power, he is often forced, though seeing for himself what is 
better, to follow what is worse. The cause of this will be 
here sefr forth, as also what there is of good and evil in man’s 
passions. But first something must be said about perfection 
and # imperfection. 

Perfection and Imperfection 

When a man has determined to make something, and 
has made it perfect, not only he himself will say that it is 
perfect, but everyone will say so, who rightly knows, or 
believes he knows, the author’s mind and purpose. For 
example, if someone sees a work not yet completed, and 
knows the author’s purpose is to build a house, he will say 
that the house is still imperfect. On the other hand, he will 
say that it is perfect as soon as he sees it brought to an end, 
or finished as the author had it in mind. But if someone sees 
a work, and has never seen one similar, nor knows the mind 
of the workm/n, then of course he cannot know whether that 
work is # perftct or imperfect. And that seems to have been 
the first significance of these two words.. 

General Ideas or Models of Things 

But after man had begun to form general ideas, and to 
think out models of houses, buildings, towers, etc., atul to 
prefer some models to others, it happened that everyone called 
that perfect which agreed with the general idea he had formed 
1 Preface. 
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of the thing, and on the contrary that imperfect which he saw 
agreed less with his idea of the model, though according to 
the idea of the workman it might very well be fully consum- 
mated or accomplished. Nor does it seem to be for any other 
reason that men commonly also call natural things, namely 
those not made by human hands, perfect or imperfect. For, 
of natural as well as of artificial things, men are wont to form 
general ideas, which they hold for models of things, a^d which 
they believe Nature also considers and takes for yodels. 
Therefore, when they see' something being made in future 
which agrees less with the conception of the model they have 
of the thing, then they believe that Nature has failed, or has 
sinned, and has left that thing imperfect. Thus we see that 
men are used to call natural things perfect and imper- 
fect, more from prejudice than from a true knowledge 
of them. 

God or Nature has no End in View 

Nature does not act for an end. For, that eternal and infinite 
being that we call God or Nature, acts with the same necessity 
as it exists. For, as it exists by the necessity of its nature, so* 
it acts by that same necessity. The reason or cause, therefore* 
why God or Nature acts, and why exists, \ : s one and the 
same. Therefore, as it exists, so it acts, for no*principle 
or end. 

Man's Desire final and efficient Cause * 

That which we call a cause for an end (finis), or a final 
cau§e, is nothing else than man’s desire itself, in so far as it is 
considered to be the principle or primary cause of a thing* 
For example, if we say that habitation is the final cause of 
this or that house, then we certainly understand nothing else 
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by it than that, from what he imagines to be the comforts of 
a domestic life, man has had the desire to build a house. 
Wherefore habitation, in so far as it is considered as a final 
cause, is nothing else than this single desire, wh*ich in truth is 
the efficient cause, though it is considered as the primal cause, 
because men are commonly ignorant of the causes of their 
desires. For, men are indeed conscious of their actions and 
desires, jbut ignorant of the causes by which they are deter- 
mined^ desire a thing. 

Reality and Perfection the same 

Further, what they commonly say, that Nature sometimes 
fails, or sins, or produces imperfect things, I count these as 
fictions. Perfection and imperfection, therefore, are in truth 
only modes of thinking, namely notions which we are in the 
habit of forming from comparing individual: things ot the 
same species or genus with one another, and for the above 
reason I understand by reality and perfection the same 
thing. 

Imperfection is Negation 

For we are wont to bring all individual things in Nature 
under one gei/is, which is called the most general notion, 
namely under the notion of being or reality which belongs 
absolutely to all individuals ot that genus in Nature. In 
so far, therefore, as we bring all these individuals in Nature 
unddr this genus, and compare them with each other, and 
find that some have more of this being or reality than others* 
in so far do we say that some are more perfect than others,. 
And in so far as we ascribe to them what involves a negation, 
as termination, finiteness, impotence, etc., in so far do we calL 
them imperfect, because they do not affect our minds as much* 
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as those which we call perfect, and not because they lack 
something that should be theirs, or because Nature has sinned. 
For nothing of any kind belongs by right to Nature except 
that which follows of necessity from the nature of its efficient 
cause, and anything which follows from the necessity of the 
efficient cause, is necessary. 

Good and Evil 

As regards good and evil, they indicate nothing^ositive 
in things when these are considered in themselves. Fot/they 
too are nothing else but modes of thinking, or notions which 
we form from comparing things with one another. For, one 
and the same thing may at the same time be good, evil or 
indifferent. For example, music is good for a melancholy, bad 
for a man in mourning, but for the deaf neither good nor bad. 
But though it is thus with things, still we have to retain these 
terms in the sense I have explained. By good, therefore, I 
understand that which we certainly know to be good for us, 
or to be the means by which we may approach more and 
more the model of human nature which we have placed before 
us. But by evil I understand that which we certainly know 
to hinder our getting possession of what is good, or of the 
means by which we may reproduce that sameYiodel. Further, 
we shall call men more perfect or imperfect, in* so fjr as they 
.approach more or less that same model. For above all it 
should be remarked that when I say that a thing passes from 
lesser to greater perfection, and the Reverse, I do not mean 
that it is changed from one essence or form into another. 
For; a horse, for example, ceases to be, as well when it is 
changed into a man, as into an insect. But I mean, that its 
power to act, in so far as it is understood from its ow T n nature, 
increases or diminishes. 
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Duration 

Finally, by perfection, as I have said, I understand . 
reality, that is the essence of a thing, in so far as it exists and 
acts in a certain manner, no account being taken of its dura- 
tion. For, no single thing can be called more perfect, because 
it has persevered in its existence for a longer time. For, the 
duration of things cannot be determined from their essence, as 
the essence of things does not involve any certain and definite 
time o Existence. But anything, whether more perfect or less, 
can ynth the same force by which it began its existence, persevere 
in its existence, so that all things are equal in this respect. 

The Dictates of Reason 1 

Because reason demands nothing contrary to Nature, or 
to one’s own nature, therefore it demands that everyone shall 
love himself, seek what is good for him, that is what is truly 
good, and desire all that which in truth leads man to greater 
perfection. It also requires absolutely that everyone shall 
strive to preserve his being as much as is in him. Which 
indeed is as necessarily true as that the whole is larger than a 
part of it. Further, as virtue is nothing else than to act from 
the laws of one’s own nature, and as no one strives to preserve 
his being except from the laws of his own nature, it follows, 
first, that the foundation of virtue is the same striving to 
preserve one’s own joeing, and that happiness consists in man’s • 
ability to preserve his being. Second, it follows that virtue is 
the desire for oneself, and that nothing exists which is more 
excellent or of greater good to us, for which reason we should 
desire it. Third, it finally follows that those who kill them- 
selves have an impotent spirit. They are altogether overcome 
by external causes opposed to their nature. 


1 From Sch. to Pro. 18. 
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Of the greatest Good to Man is Man himself 

We can never bring about, that we need nothing outside 
ourselves to preserve our being, and that we live in such a man- 
ner, that we have no commerce with things that are outside 
ourselves. And if we regard our mind, it is plain that our 
understanding would be more imperfect if it is alone and 
does not understand anything except itself. Many, therefore, 
are the things outside us that are good for us, apd which 
consequently are to be desired. Of these none can bd^hought 
more excellent than those which altogether agree with our 
nature. If for example two individuals of entirely the same 
nature are mutually bound together, they compose as it were 
one individual with double the power of each. To man, 
therefore, nothing is of greater good than man. Men cannot 
wish anything more excellent to preserve their being, than 
that all should agree with all in such a way that the minds and 
bodies of all compose as it were one mind and one body, and 
that all together should strive to preserve their being as much 
as they can, and that all together should seek for themselves 
the common good of all. From this it follows that men who 
are governed by reason, that is men who, led by reason, seek 
what is good for them, desire nothing for themselves which 
they do not desire for the rest of mankind, arid therefore that 
they are just, faithful, and honest. The principle, r therefore, 
. that everyone is bound to seek what is good for him, is not 
the foundation of impiety, as some believe, but on the con- 
trary of virtue and piety. 

No.one can desire not to exist 1 

Nobody, except when overcome by causes external and 
opposed to his nature, leaves off to desire what is good for 
1 From Sch. to Pro. 20* 
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him, or to preserve his being. Nobody, from the necessity of 
his own nature, but only when forced by external causes, , 
refuses food, or kills himself, which can be done in many 
ways. For example, some one kills himself, /orced by some 
one else who turns his right hand, holding by chance a sword, 
and forces that sword to be directed towards his heart ; or 
because by command of a Tyrant he is compelled, like Seneca, 
to open his veins, that is when he desires to evade a greater 
by a «resser evil ; or finally, because of hidden external causes 
which dispose his imagination, and affect his body in such a 
way that the latter takes on another nature, contrary to the 
former. Of this the idea cannot be in the mind. For, that a 
man, from the necessity of his own nature, should strive not 
to exist, or to be changed into another form or essence, is as 
impossible as that anything could come from nothing. 

Every one desires to preserve himself 1 

To strive to preserve oneself, is the first and only foun- 
dation of \irtue. No other principle prior to this can be 
conceived, and without it no other virtue can be conceived. 

Man is a God to Man s 

There is/no single thing in Nature which is of greater 
good to - man than a man who lives according to the dictates 
of reason. And when everyone most seeks what is good for 
him, then are men doing most good to each other. Of these 
things daily experience furnishes so many and so bright exam- 
ples, that it is almost on everybody's lips, that m^n is a God 
to man. Man alone can give man all he needs. Yet it*hap- 
pens rarely that men live according to the dictates of reason. 

1 From Cor. to Pro. 22. 

2 From Cor. and Sch. to Pro. 35. 

3 
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It is thus with them, that they are mostly envious and harm- 
ful to one another. Nevertheless they are hardly ever able to 
lead a solitary life, so that to most people the definition 
that man is a sociable animal, has seemed very attractive 
And in truth it is thus, that from men’s common society 
arise many more comforts than discomforts. Therefore, let 
the Satyrists laugh as much as they like at human affairs, and 
the Theologists detest, and the Melancholy praise as jnuch as 
they can an uncultured rustic life, condeming men anikadmir- 
ing brutes, yet they will experience that by mutual helf^vfnen 
can produce the things they need much easier, and that they 
cannot avoid the dangers, threatening from all sides, without 
joint labour, not to mention that it is much more excellent and 
more worthy of our mind to contemplate men’s deeds rather 
than those of beasts. 

The Natural and the Civilized State 1 

Every one exists by the highest right of Nature, conse- 
quently by the highest right of Nature every one acts and does 
those things which follow from the necessity of his nature, 
and therefore by the highest right of Nature every one judges 
what is good and what evil, consults his own good from his 
own nature, revenges himself, and strives to preserve what he 
loves, and to destroy what he hates. And if man lived by the 
.guidance of reason, everyone would possess this his right 
without doing any harm to others. But because they are 
subject to passions which far exceed man’s.power or virtue, 
therefore they are often drawn in different directions, and are 
opposed to one another, whereas they need each other’s help. 
Therefore, in order that men may live in concord, and may be 
of good to one another, it is necessary that they give up their 
1 From Sch, 2 to Pro. 37. 
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natural right, and render security to each other that they will 
do nothing which will bring harm to others. In what manner 
this may be done, namely so that men who are necessarily 
subject to passions, and inconstant and variable, may render 
security to each other, appears from this that no passion can 
be mastered than by another stronger passion, opposed to the 
passion which is to be mastered, and that every one abstains 
from inflicting harm for fear of a greater harm. Upon these 
laws or Nature, then, is it possible to establish a Society, if it 
vindicates for itself the right which people have of revenging 
themselves and of judging what is good and what evil. Which 
Society, therefore, must have the power to prescribe the com- 
mon way of living, to make laws, and to support these by 
penalties. Now, such a Society, established by laws and the 
power to maintain itself, is called a civilized state, and those 
who are protected by its right, are called citizens. From 
which we easily understand that there is nothing in the 
natural state of things, which by common consent is good or 
evil. For everyone who is in the natural state, consults 
only his own good, and decides from his own nature what 
is good and what evil with regard only to his own good. And 
he is bound by no law to obey anybody except himself alone, 
and therefore #in the natural state there is ho conception of 
sin. But, on the other hand, in the civilized state, everywhere 
and by common consent, it is decided what is good and what 
evil, and every one is bound to obey the State. Therefore, 
sin * is nothing, else* than disobedience, which consequently 
is punished by the right of the State alone, and obedience on 
the contrary is counted as merit, for even thereby he is judged 
worthy to enjoy the privileges of the State. Further, in 
natural state nobody is by common consent master of any- 
thing, nor is there anything in Nature which can be said to 
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belong to this and not to that man. But everything belongs 
to everybody. And, therefore, in the natural state there is no 
conception of any will which is to give to everybody or to take 
from anybody what is his. That is, in the natural state there 
is nothing which can be called just or unjust, but otherwise 
in the civilized state, where it is decided by common consent 
what belongs to this and what to that man. From which it 
is evident that justice and injustice, sin and merit, are extrinsic 
notions, and not attributes expressing the nature of t™ mind. 

Passions of Hate 1 

Hate and ridicule, envy, contempt, anger, revenge, and 
all other passions belonging to hate, or springing from it, are 
evil. Whatever we desire because of our being affected by 
hate, is base, and unjust in the civilized state. 

Ridicule and Laughter 2 

Between ridicule and laughter I recognize a great differ- 
ence. For laughter and mirth are pure joy, and # therefore, if 
they are not in excess, are in themselves good. Nothing in 
fact but a grim and grievous superstition forbids delight. For 
how would it be more proper to still hunger^and thirst than 
to drive away sorrow ? My reasoning is this* and so have I 
convinced my mind : No God or any other being* who is 
without envy, delights in my impotence and discomfort, nor 
counts our tears, sobs, fears, and other such things which are 
signs of an impotent spirit, for virtues. But on the contrary, 
the greater the joy by which we are affected, the greater the 
perfection to which we are transported, that is, the more we are 
necessarily partaking of the divine Nature. To make use of 

1 From Pro. 45 and Cor. 

2 From Sch. to Pro. 45. 
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things, theref&re, and as much as possible to delight in tliem (but 
not to surfeit, for that is not delight) is a wise man's way. It is’ 
the way of a wise man, I repeat, to refresh and to recreate 
himself with moderate and mild food and drinfc, as also with 
scents, agreeable green plants, ornaments, music, exercises, 
theatres, and other such things, which every one can partake 
of without harm to others. For man’s body is composed of 
manifold parts of. diverse nature, which continually need new 
and varied nourishment, so that the whole of the body may be 
equally fit for all those things which may follow from its 
nature, and consequently the mind also may be equally fit to 
understand many things at the same time. This way of 
living, then, is in perfect accord both with our principles and 
with common practice. Wherefore this way of living is the 
best of all, and is in every sense to be recommended. 

Fight Hate with Love 1 

He who lives by the guidance of reason strives as much 
as he can to repay the hate, anger and contempt of others 
towards himself with love or generosity. He who wishes to 
avenge injuries by returning hate for hate, leads indeed a 
miserable life. But he, on the other hand, who tries to drive 
out hate by l$>ve, he certainly fights joyfully hnd confidently, 
resisting with* equal ease many men or one man, and needing 
little the help of fortune. But those whom he vanquishes, yield, 
joyfully, not from want of strength, but from increase of strength. 

Hope and Fear 3 

The passions of hope and fear indicate a defect in, our 
thinking and an impotence of mind, and for this reason also 

1 From Pro. 46 and Sch. 

3 From Sch. to Pro. 47. 
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carelessness, despondency, exultation and remorse are signs of 
an impotent mind. For, though carelessness and exultation 
are passions of joy, yet they suppose that sorrow has gone 
before, namefy hope and fear. Therefore, the more we strive 
to live by the guidance of reason, the less we strive to depend 
on hope, but the more to free ourselves from fear, and to rule 
our destiny as best we can, directing our actions by the sure 
counsel of reason. 

To do well and to rejoice 1 

He who rightly knows that everything follows neces- 
saiily from the divine Nature, and happens according to 
the eternal laws and rules of Nature, he will find nothing 
which is worth hate, ridicule or contempt, nor will he pity 
anything. But he will strive, as much as human strength or 
virtue can bear, to do well and to rejoice. Add to this, that , 
he who is easily touched by the passion of commiseration or 
pity, and moved by another's misery and tears, often does 
something of which he later repents, as much because in pas- 
sion we cannot do anything of which we are sure that it is 
good, as because we may easily be misled by false tears. But 
here I have particularly in mind a man who lives by the 
guidance of reason. For he who is by reason ©or pity moved 
to help others, is justly called inhuman. For he seems unlike 
a human being, having divested himself of all humanity. 

The Free Man * 

A free man thinks of nothing less than of death, and his 
wisdom is not a contemplation of death but of life. If men 
were born free, they would not know of good or evil, as long 

1 From Sch. to Pro, 50. 

From Pro. 67-73. 
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‘as they remain free. The virtue of a free man is seen to 
be as great in turning aside, as in overcoming dangers. . 
A free man who lives amongst the ignorant^ tries, so far 
as possible, to avoid their favours. Free men alone are 
exceedingly grateful to one another. A free man never acts 
. deceitfully, but always faithfully. The man who is guided by 
reason, is more free in a State where he lives under the 
commonjlaw, than in solitude where he obeys himself alone. 

The yalorous Man 1 2 

These things of man’s true freedom belong to fortitude or 
valour and to generosity. The valorous man hates nobody, is 
angry with nobody, envies nobody, is displeased with nobody, 
despises nobody, and is least of all proud. The valorous man 
considers this in the first place, that everything follows from 
the necessity of the divine Nature, and that therefore every- 
thing which he thinks to be harmful and evil, and further 
everything which seems to be impious, dreadful, unjust and 
base, springs from the fact that he himself knows things only 
in a disturbed, fragmentary and confused manner. And for 
this reason he strives above all to understand things as they 
are in themselves, and to remove the impediments to true 
knowledge, as ^/for example hate, anger, envy, redicule, pride, 
and such like things. And therefore, as much as he can, he 
will try, as we have^said, to do well and to rejoice . 

Actions and Passions * 

1. All our strivings or desires follow from the necessity 
of our nature in such a manner that they can be understbod 

1 From Sch. to Pro. 73, 

2 Appendix. The division in paragraphs as well as their numbering are 
taken from the original. 
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either through our nature alone as their nearest cause, or in so^ 
.far as we are a part of Nature which in itself, without 
other such # parts or individuals, cannot be adequately 
conceived. 

2. Desires, which follow from our nature in such a 
manner that they can be understood through our nature alone, 
are those which regard the mind in so far as it is conceived as 
consisting of adequate ideas. All other desires do not regard 
the mind except in so far as it conceives things inadequately,, 
and in so far as their force and increase are not determined by 
man’s power but by things outside us. Therefore, those first 
desires are rightly called actions, but these other desires 
are called passions, for those always show our power,, 
and these on the contrary our impotence and partial 
knowledge. 

3. Our actions, that is those desires which are deter- 
mined by man’s power or reason, are always good, but the 
others may be good as well as evil. 

Man's greatest happiness is to know himself 

4. In life, therefore, it is of the utmost good to perfect 
the understanding or reason as much as w$ can, and in this 
one thing consists man’s greatest happiness or^eatitude. For 
beatitude is nothing else than that acquiescence of the spirit 

• which springs from the intuitive knowledge of God. But ta 
perfect the understanding is also nothing else than to under- 
stand God with his attributes and actions, fallowing from the 
necessity of his Nature. Wherefore the ultimate end of a man 
guided by reason, that is the highest desire by which he studies 
to moderate all the other desires, is that by which he is led 
adequately to know himself and all things which fall within 
his understanding. 
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Let understanding be the Law 

5. Therefore, there is no rational life without under: 
standing, and things are good only in so far as they help men 
to enjoy the life of the mind determined by understanding. 
But on the contrary, the things which hinder man from 
perfecting his reason and enjoying the rational life, these alone 
we declare to be evil. 

6. jBut because all those things of which man is the efficient 
cause, or which are entirely in his power, are of necessity good, 
the/efore nothing evil can befall man except from outside 
causes, namely in so far as he is a part of the whole of Nature, 
the laws of which human nature is forced to obey, and to 
which it has to adapt itself in almost an infinite number 
of ways. 

Intercourse with Others 

7. Neither can it be that man is not a part of Nature 
and does not follow its common order. But if he dwells 
amongst otjher such parts, or individuals, who agree with his 
Nature, then his power of action is helped and fostered. But 
if on the contrary amongst such there are those who least 
agree with his # nature, then he will hardly be able, and not 
without greaychange of himself, to adapt himself to them. 

8. Anything that exists in Nature, which we judge to be 
evil or apt to hinder our ability to exist and to enjoy a rational 
life, we are allowed to remove from our path in such a manner 
as seems safest* And anything on the contrary which he judges 
good or useful for the preservation of our existence and the 
enjoyment of a rational life, we are allowed to take for our use 
and to use for ourselves in every way. And absolutely every 
•one is by the highest right of Nature allowed to do that which 
he judges conducive to his own good or usefulness. 

4 
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Education of man in a rational life 

9. Nothing can agree better with the nature of a thing 

than other individuals of the same kind. Therefore, there is 
* 

nothing of greater good to man for the preservation of his ex* 
istence and the enjoyment of a rational life, than a man who* 
is guided by reason. Further, because amongst single things 
we know of nothing more excellent than a man who is led by 
reason, therefore by nothing can anyone show better how much 
he is worth in skill and talent, than by the education of men 
in such a way that they live at last by the due reign of reaVon.. 

Men are most dangerous 

10. In so far as men are borne away by envy, or any 
other passion of hatred against each other, in so far are 
they opposed to each other, and are consequently to be feared, 
and the more so, because they are more powerful than any 
other single thing or individual in Nature. 

Minds are not vanquished by arms 

11. Minds, however, are not vanquished by arms, but 
by love and generosity and bounty. 1 

Friendship is tilt greatest good 

12. It is for men’s greatest good to contract friendships 
and to bind themselves with such bonds a t s can best make of 
them all one .man, and absolutely to do those things which 
serve to confirm friendships. 

Evil, Carping 

13. But for this, skill and vigilance is required. For 
men are changeable (since rare are those who live according 

1 See Par. 17. 
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to the dictates of reason), and mostly envious, and leaning 
more to revenge than to compassion. To bear with each one 
according to his character, and to restrain himself, nor to 
imitate their passions, requires a singular power of mind. But 
those who on the contrary know only how to carp at men, and 
to reprove their vices rather than to teach them virtues, and 
not to strengthen but to strangle man’s spirits, those are 
harmfu| both to themselves and to all others. Wherefore 
many, because of too great impatience of mind and false 
religious zeal, have preferred to live amongst brute nature 
rather than amongst men ; just as boys or youths who are 
unable to bear with an equal mind the rebukes of their 
parents, fly to the army, and choose the discomforts of war, 


and the reign of tyranny rather than the domestic comforts 
and the paternal admonitions, and suffer whatever burdens 
are imposed upon them, if only they may revenge themselves 
upon their parents. 


Concord 

14. Though, therefore, men mostly govern all things by 
desire, yet from their mutual association in a commonwealth 
or Society follo\v more advantages than disadvantages. Where- 
fore it is better to bear their harmful deeds with an equal 
mind, and to apply zeal to those things which serve the 
binding together iq concord and friendship. 

15. The things which engender concord are those which 
regard justice, equality, and honesty. For men, besides that 
which is unjust and iniquitous, bear ill also what is held base, 
or that anyone should despise the accepted customs of the 
State. To the binding together in love, however, those 
things are in the first place necessary, which regard religion 
and piety. 
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16. Further, concord is wont to be engendered mostly 
from fear, but then it is without loyalty. Add to it that fear 
arises from impotence of mind, and therefore does not belong 
to the use of reason ; neither does pity, though it seems to 
bear on its face the appearance of piety. 

Chanty 

17. Men are also vanquished by bounty, especialjy those 
who have not wherefrom to produce such things as are neces- 
sary tor the sustenance of life. But still, to give help to eVery 
poor far surpasses man’s power and the utility of a private 
person. For the riches of a private man are by a long way 
insufficient to supply that help. Besides, the power of one 
man is too limited than that he can bind all in friendship to 
himself, wherefore the care of the poor is incumbent on the 
whole community, and concerns the common good. 

18. In the acceptance of benefits and the return of 
thanks, a wholly different course must betaken. 1 

Sensual Love 

19. Sensual love, that is the lust to copulate, which 
arises from the sight of an external form, % and absolutely 
all love which has another cause than freedom o^rnind changes 
easily into hate, unless, which is worse, it is a kind of rage, 
and then discord is fostered rather than conpord. 

Matrimony 

20. As regards matrimony, it is certain that it is in 
accofd with reason if the desire to join the bodies is not 
engendered solely by the external form, but also by the love 
to beget children and wisely to educate them, and if, besides, 

1 Consult above, " The Free Man A. A. 
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the love of both, of man as well as woman, has as its cause 
not only the external form, but specially freedom of mind. 

Flattery 

21. Further, flattery engenders concord, but by the foul 
crime of slavery, or perfidy ; none are more captured by 
flattery than the proud, who wish to be the first but 
are not. 

Self abasement or Servility 

22. In self-abasement or servility, there is a false appear- 
ance of piety and religion. And though abasement is contrary 
to pride, yet the servile are akin to the proud. 

Shame 

23. Shame also promotes concord in those things 
which cannot remain hidden. And because shame is a kind 
of sorrow, -it does not arise from the use of reason. 

Other Passions of Sorrow 

24. The remaining passions of sorrow for men are 
directly opposed to justice, impartiality, honesty, piety, 
and religion. ^ And though censure seems to carry on its 
face the appearance of impartiality, yet lawlessness is 
there where every one is allowed to judge of another’s 
deeds, and to take his or another’s right in his own 
hands. 

Propriety 

25. Propriety, or the desire to please men, when deter- 
mined by reason, belongs to piety. But if it arises from 
passion, it is ambition, or the desire by which men, through 
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false show of piety, generally raise discord and seditions. For, 
he who wishes to help others by counsel and deeds, so that 
they may together enjoy the highest good, he will try above 
all to bind them to himself in love, but not to gain their 
admiration so that for example a school of thought may be named 
after him, nor absolutely to give any cause for envy. In common 
talk, besides, he will take heed not to mention men’s vices, and 
of human impotence he will take care to speak only sparingly, 
but largely of man’s virtue or power, and in what way it may 
be perfected, so that, not driven by fear or aversion* but 
wholly by the affects of joy, they may try to live as prescribed 
by reason. 

The Use of Natural Things 

26. Besides men, there is no other single being in Nature, 
in whose mind we can take delight, and whom we can bind to 
us in friendship or any other kind of bond. Therefore, whatever 
there is in Nature besides men, our reason does not dictate to 
preserve it for our good, but teaches us, accgrding to its 
varied uses, to preserve, or adapt it in every way for 
our good. 

Nourishment 

27. Besides the experience and knowledge which we 
acquire from observing things outside u§, and seeing them 
change into other forms, the good they can further have for 
us, regards principally the preservation of our* body.. Anci for 
this reason, those things are specially good which can feed 
and* nourish the body, so that all its parts may be able rightly 
to perform their functions. For, the fitter the body is, so 
that it can be affected in manifold ways, and can affect outer 
things in manifold ways, the fitter the mind is to think and 
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know. But of such kind there appear to be few things in- 
Nature, wherefore, to nourish the body as it behoves, it is-, 
necessary to use many aliments of diverse kinds. For the 
human body is composed of many parts of diverse nature, 
which need continuous and varied nourishment, so that the 
whole body may be equally fit for all the things which follow 
from its nature, and consequently the mind also may be 
equally fit to think and know manifold things. 

Money 

28. But to bring these things ahout, the power of one 
man would hardly suffice, unless men render help to each other. 
Money has given us a truly compact substitute for all things, 
wherefore its image is wont greatly to occupy the mind of the 
common people. For they can scarcely imagine any kind of 
joy without the accompanying thought of money as the cause. 

The Miser . 

29. Bvjt this is really a vice only in those who seek 
money, not from want, nor from necessity, but because they 
have learned the arts of gain, in which they greatly exult. 
For the rest, they feed the body only from habit and sparingly, 
because they ^ount what is spent on its preservation as so 
much loss of their goods. But those who know the right use 
of money, and regulate their measure of wealth solely accord- 
ing to their needs, are content with little. 

* 

Excess of Joy 

30. Because those things are good which help the bodily 
parts to fulfil their duty, and joy exists in that which helps 
or increases the power of man, in so far as he consists of mind 
and body, therefore are all those things good which bring joy,. 
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But still, because on the other hand things do not exist and 
act for the end of giving us joy, and their power to act is not 
tempered according to our good, and finally, because joy is 
generally most strongly connected with one special part of 
the body, therefore the passions of joy, and consequently 
also the desires which spring from them, if reason and 
heedfulness are absent, generally go to excess, to which is to 
be added that, because of our passion, we hold that best which 
is sweet in the present, and cannot with an equal force of 
passion in our heart appreciate future things. 

The Superstition of Sorrow 

31. But superstition seems on the one hand to judge that 
good which gives sorrow, and on the other hand that evil which 
gives joy. But no being except an envious one, can delight in 
my impotence and discomfort. For, the greater the joy we ex- 
perience, the greater the perfection to which we are transport- 
ed, and consequently the more we partake of the divine Nature. 
Nor can joy ever be evil when tempered to the tight measure 
of our good. But he, on the other hand, who is led by 
fear, and does good only to avoid evil, is not guided by 
reason. 

Acquiescence in Adversity 

32. But human power is very limi.ted, and is infinitely 
surpassed by the power of external causes, and therefore we 
have not the absolute power to fit all thingc that are outside 
ns to our good. Yet those things which happen to us contrary 
to ‘what is good for us, we shall bear with equanimity if we 
are conscious that we have done our duty, and that the power 
we have could not reach so far as to enable us to avoid them. 
In which, if we clearly and distinctly understand it, that part 
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of us which belongs to the understanding, that is our better 
part, will wholly acquiesce, and strive to preserve itself in that 
acquiescence. For, in so far as we understand that we are 
not able to desire anything except that which is necessary, and 
are not able absolutely to acquiesce except in the truth, in so 
far therefore as we rightly understand this, so far only is 
our better part striving in concord with the whole of 
Nature. 

Note . The last sentence has been mistranslated by all trans- 
lators known to me (Gebhardt, Stern, Saisset, Hale White, Boyle, 
Gorter, Meyer, Van Suchtelen, and some others) except the 
oldest, Glazemaker. Gorter seems to be the only one who 
felt that something was wrong, and who therefore tried a 
different solution, which however does not seem satisfactory. I 
follow Glazemaker’s translation. The common rendering is : 
44 In so far as we understand, we are not able to desire anything 
except what is necessary, and are not able absolutely to acquiesce 
except in the truth/’ But, whether we understand it or not, the 
fact is that “ we are not able to desire anything except what is 
necessary ”, that is what follows of necessity from our nature. 
So also 44 we are not able to acquiesce absolutely except in the 
truth.” If however we understand this, then we will not rebel 
against Nature and that which follows necessarily from her, but 
will act as much as we can m unison with her, and so find 
real freedom and happiness. —A. A. 




DATE OF RAMATIRTHA YATI, THE AUTHOR OF 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SANKSEPAS'ARIrAKA 


Between A.D. 1525 and 1575 


By P. K. Gode, M.A. 

Dr. Dasgupta 1 assigns Ramatlrtha, the author of the 
Anvayaprakds'ikd (a commentary on the Sahksepas'driraka 
of Sarvajnatmamuni to the “ middle of the Seventeenth 
Century ” i.e. to about 1650 A.D. He states in the same con- 
text that Ramatlrtha’s Anvayaprakas'ikd shows an acquain- 
tance with Madhusudana’s Advaitasiddhi . If this statement 

1 Vide p. 56 of HIP (History of Indian Philosophy), Vol. II 
(1932) — “ Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramatlrtha, author of the 
Anvayaprakds'ikd . . . and a disciple of Krsnatirtha, a con- 
temporary of Jagannathas'rama, the teacher of Nrsimhas'rama. 
Ramatirtha’s Anvayaprakds'ika shows an acquaintance with 
Madhusudana’s Advaitasiddhi ; and he may thus be considered to 
have lived in the middle of the seventeenth Century .” 

These remarks may be represented as follows : 
fOTRfta — contemporary of — spren'qRW 

i 

pupil 

I * 

pupil pupil 

On p. 225 Dr. Dasgupta assigns Madhusudanasarasyati to 
“ the first half of the Sixteenth Century ” {i.e. between A.D. 1500 and 
1550). Vide p. 659 of M. Kri9iiamaphariar*s Classical Sans . Litera- 
ture where Madhusudana is a referred to 16— 17th Century A.D. 

5 
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is correct the date of Ramatlrtha lies after say about A.D. 1550 
as Dr. Dasgupta assigns MadhusQdana Sarasvati to the "first 
half of the Sixteenth Century.” 

I propose to prove in this paper that the date “ middle qf 
the Seventeenth Century ” i.e. about A.D. 1650 given by Dr. 
Dasgupta for Ramatlrtha is not correct as will be seen from 
the evidence recorded below. 

According to Aufrecht 1 Ramatlrtha, pupil of Kr§patirtha, 
guru of Purusottama Mis'ra ( Sarhksepas'arlrakatikd ) composed 
the following works : 

a comm, on Sures'vara’s q|5Wl- 

to S'amkaracarya’s 

qiqqi*fcq°I 

(’) NW 502 

It appears from the above entries that Ramatlrtha is the 
author of (1) ^T^qqqqiTfJiiqil mentioned by Dr. Dasgupta and 
(2) called etc. The.B.O.R. Institute 

MS. of the (No. 129 of A 1883-84\ ends 

^irrieR^ifrr nutftaffNn qfci: i 

^ sft fagwratfaifft *rorai n ‘ 

. 1 CCI, 514. 

* CCI, 607—%^RR?rc — “Comm. by Ramatirtha 

yati or RSmanandatlrtha ” ; many MSS. are noted here. 

3 CCI, 20—“ a Comm, on by Rima- 

tlrtha. Hall, p. 191. NP. VIII, 40. Proceed. ASB. 1869, p. 135!” 
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I have already pointed out that Ramatirtha is posterior to 
about A.D. 1550 if Dr. ’Dasgupta’s statement of Ramatir- 
tha’s posteriority to Madhusudana' Sarasvati is correct. 
The other terminus to the date of Ramatirtha iS furnished by 
the date A.D. 1627 of a MS. a of the in the India 

Office Library, which ends as follows : 

# 1 I ^ H I ^TOOT^qi fofaafa* 

3^ li 

If this date is correct, A.D. 1627 or Samvat 1683 is a 
reliable terminus to the date of Ramatirtha and consequently 
we may assign Ramatirtha to a period (a.d. 1550 to 1627). 
This result of my investigation proves that Dr. Dasgupta’s 
date for Ramatirtha viz. “ middle of the Seventeenth Century ” 
is not warranted by evidence. 

Ramatirtha commented on the Vedantasara of Sada- 
nanda. This work was commented on by another commen- 
tator Nrsimhasarasvatl in A.D. 1588 (S'aka 1510) 1 * 3 and is 
therefore earlier than a.d. 1588. Dr. Dasgupta 4 states that 
Sadananda was a contemporary of Nrsimhas'rama. I have 
pointed out elsewhere 5 that Nrsimhas'rama composed works in 
A.D. 1547 and 1558 and hence the period of his literary 
activity lies between a.d. 1525 and 1575. Sadananda must, 

1 Vide p. U36 of Manuscript Notes in the Adyar Library 
Bulletin , Vol. V, Pt. 4 (December 1941) where Mr. K. M. K. Sarma 
assigns the guru of to * the second half of 

the fifteenth Century ” i.e . between A.D. 1450 and 1500. Mr. Sarma 
rejects the date (a.d. 1540 — 1647) for given by Rao Bahadur 

P. C. Divanji (p. 25 of Siddhantabindu , G. O. S. 64, Baroda). 

* Vide p. 750 of l.O. MSS. Cata . IV (1894)— MS. 2354 (11285) 
foil. 22 etc. 

8 Vide Aufrecht, CC/, 607. 

4 History**)/ Indian Philosophy , Vol. II (1932), p. 55. 

6 Vide my paper on “A New Approach to the Date of Bhaftoj 
Dlk§ita” in the Annals (Tirupati) 1940, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 126. 
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therefore, be assigned to the period (A.D. 1525 and 1575) and 
as Ramatlrtha is the commentator of Sadananda’s work he is 
more near to a.d. 1550 than A.D. 1650, which is the date of 
Ramatlrtha according to Dr. Dasgupta. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion we may tenta- 
tively record the following chronology for Ramatlrtha and 
others : 


A. D. 

Particulars 

About 1490—1550 

Contemporary of 

i i 


1 

pupil \ 


Between 1525 — 1575 

1 

pupil 


1 

pupil 

SRWBR 

Between 1525 — 1575 

satciPk 

1 

(a.d. 1547, 1558) 

i 


1 . 
pupil 


Between 1525 & 1575 

> 


1588 

— Nrsimha-Sarasvati composed his 


Commentary on Sadananda’s 

1627 

— India 

Office MS. qf Ramatlrtha’s 


Commentary on the 


The purpose of the present paper is to shift Ramatlftha’s 
date from the “ middle of the Seventeenth *Century ” to the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century and consequently it is 
needless to enter into any more discussion about the dates of 
other writers in the above table than what has been already 
recorded in this paper. 




MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
THE PRAMANAMANJARl OF SARVADEVA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M. O. L. 

Though some MSS. of the Pratnanamatljarl of Sarvadeva are 
noticed by Aufrecht (C.C. I, 354b), the work still remains mostly 
unknown or inaccessible to students of Vais'esika. There is men- 
tion of this neither in Vidyabhushana’s History of Indian Logic 
nor in any history of Sanskrit literature written so far. Nothing is 
known at present about the place and personality of the author Sarva- 
deva . There have been some Jaina Sarvadevas (see the Descriptive 
Catalogue of MSS . in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan , Baroda, 1937, 
pp. 39, 324, 342 and 363). In the colophon of a MS. of the present 
work noticed by Peterson, Report III, p. 266, the author’s name 
bears the suffix ‘ Suri ’ which is most common among the Jainas, 
Except these th^re are no facts to indicate that he was a Jaina. 
On the other hand, the invocation to Ganapati and Siva at the 
beginning is against his having been of Jaina faith. 

The present edition of the work is based on a single MS. de- 
posited with the shelf-number 36. F. 33 in the Adyar Library. A 
second copy was # inaccessible. The MS. in the Adyar Library is 
written in Devandgari , on paper. It is old and somewhat damaged. 
At the end it bears the date Samvat 1566, i.e. A.D. 1509 and mentions 
Tri. Devas’arman of Barejapura , son of Tri. Sdbhd as the copyist. 
Sarvadeva has therefore to be assigned to a date earlier than this* 
Aufrecht (op. cit. p. 354b) notices two commentaries on the work, 

one by Advaydratjyayogin and the other by Balabhadrasuri* Only , 

fi* '■* ’ ‘ '' ' 
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one MS. of the former is noticed by Aufrecht. Another, an incom- 
plete one beginning with the Hetvdbhdsas , is also now available in 
the Adyar Library (No. 36. F. 35). This latter is at the end dated 
Samvat 1571, V.e. 1514 A.D. Advaydranya says that he wrote the 
commentary to please Samviddranya. From the date of this MS. 
it is evident that he must be earlier than the 16th century A.D. and 
his author Sarvadeva still earlier, say, earlier than the 15th 
century. Of the latter commentary also Aufrecht notices only one 
MS. Another is noticed in the India Office Catalogue by Eggeling, 
No. 2075. 

I had first contemplated to edit the commentaries also ; but 
as I found it difficult to get the necessary MSS. under the present 
conditions, I had to drop the idea. My aim at present is only to 
give a readable text. I hope to edit the commentaries also when 
the conditions are better. 


WWTSrft 



tmgtfsKxrc a qiqTcqqiqfafe^pfqqgqqt h \ it 

quioRS# qqr || \ \\ 

3Tf^q: I e I ^ fafafqqq^ I * 

qtsi ^qifsir^q i m eqqTfqroi i mm i 

m ifqsft | SI 59T I | foqi- 

enfa??: qwigfrfq qTHFqamq | q^igqi=qqT?qifqqq?Tn°j: | 
3 xki Is? faqqqqqi-qqi i gqf i 

gggqifqfq I q?9q?^gq; qifqq i sfasfttq 
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SJ3T35TT^IcgTlT^1 fafo | 3 tTCI 

qen i ^qf^qqgrfftq qfrraraq storr-. 

38J0RI *FSR*3ftf qifqq 5tffcR| 

?qnd #rm: I q^flsi q^Tqlfqq^q i gqqwjRfai q^y- 
fogRI 3 tR =q PIT qfgHR3iq?q>4I %fq | qifqqj: q^OTS: 
qirqqai ^I^q^ggqsuqtfq^^Fqqq: ^qcqW 13 cqT^SR- 
qWl$qft^rqq^tfqf«: I ^:^q?fqi?qRq§TR | 

smfai q^TiqTfq^fq^ i q^pmusm. I mT^isratfansre- 
frrf^qfqfq I q?gqf?f?^i qioi^ i qq qqjot qifen: 

qrquqq: qRqqoT q^TfqfcNqR«Fii: *q^qcq^igcq%q:q*qig- 
q^ I ^qjqqF^^f^qsqfqftxR: qnqqrat fqqq ^fq Hmr?q^Fni I 
q?qqif?qqq: qifqqi fqqq fgqjrfc: qsrajfas!: I rt =qg&igarq?ft | 
qqg^q ^RFq^ong^ q^Fqujfftq qricq^oqT^qi ^t'qrfq 
Rqf-q ii 

| fq^qpqrq =q | $ q^ioj: | 3 tR ^ m ft??- 
*W%qJFqqT %fq I 1 $ gqgqiqj 3Rq ^gqirq?rTl flfcflg^Tfq- 
fqicRTlTqf^fq q^qig^ojqiqu fafe: I 3 tR fqqi I 

qqioiqicqi: q^lOR: qRq% qi?lf^=5^RN;nqqii: 5=q^qfqrqigfqi- 
rifqq'tq^RI^q^l ell gS^f&iqRf^qraf?R^IcqefiTqfqicqRq5T^qci: | 
qrqfgl^qql^^^TfqFq^rqiT^^q^ I | 

^qRI ^icqr. q^qiaiq: qitq^f^qRWiqiT: ^qcq^qi^- 
fqif?fqqtq^q^rq qq qqiOTRI 3 tRT fqqq: | ^qifc- 

^isoiqxqii || • 

3*3^ Rfq ^qq%q: | qfa?llfq5qSftq 5QT | 3q*q q*qioj: | 
3 tR \rn ^I^gqqjqiq; | 3TTC £tgqiR | ^fq ft?RRftqif% 
^qgq^Tf^qRsgiqfcfq RRRiq; i str sR'ftifs*^ 3m I sqq 
5WT0T %5RTI: qtqnqq: qRq^OT q^fN'SS^lTflqST: ^q^qfqiqig- 
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fSTTrSfaeftoloj^ | qqqTfqqdq | qqqKs^fc^ 

a^qr^t^nnvnir ^najr- 

r^KcSU^THf% I *$!&*&* 

| STBt^Tffm S^lSiqifqfeftfcl %f, 

?9IcF^ot q^qqqr softer: i «ra <*q qistaraiq: I 

ffci 5 f 33 T sfq q?» qRifqq^qqqft: ef^iaqr* 
fcrflc i cmt q ^T^cpwc^jfo qgqi qdtqm^Ki^mTq- 
arfaefc! jpTMtqq%: i $wisq cmt ^fafq qqq* sfq qci ^qqcft%: 
Scqraraqifafe: | fqqqt qfalft: I ^qrSlqqqsigorqq; | 

^qr^ft^q^qi^qig: I q fqfflfq?q^q flw 1 35 : <rc*ng: 1 

3tld ?qj I | 3Tiq'l I qigcq 

qq^itfa ?q^q?3qcqrqi?q^i fqrqir#i4kqqfqRi qqngTOfiqt: 
fefe I 3rlt ?tftafq*fcq qqi fqSRf | qigqworq: qtfq^OT qjqr- 
f^sgdcRR^i: ?q&rqqfls^%si:q*qigqfqf<! qrtftfqfs: i q^qt- 
f^R q^TOqTTq^T^qq^ I qjqqtqT: q^TOiq: qTtq^NqRWWT: 

qtqfcfc! qiqT: qwqfqflfrfq %q, qfo ^Rq^qrq^qtqifH- 
cqict | faqfqqqMlf^q^T qigcqRqfqfcqqqcT | ^q^fqqqgoiqi^ll 
5is33^iq;i5T^ l qq qmoi ^ sB^ifqfijsqqitat qq%- 
5lr% qfo sNqRtfqre^qfqft | fqqfqqqi: aqqFRisqraqraqj: 

w\ 

5Is^qrs^mM?l5?q^qjrq AFT fa^qj 3JTO foroq^i vnq- 
cqRSqqiqqflfq fq?Tcq aw fog* | q^Nq* stq qjq ?is£r- 
q®N^^qqRftiq>T ^i^qt^^ei^icqiKcqT^qTOrqnTq^i 
qift^qi^^ l qft$q ?3 fqqfqq^i: qqqTsq« q^qr- 

fqq q qqfcq qqqfqigsqfcfq i q qnsRq^ci^qq aratfqtnfqu- 
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^i^raqirfRWSIFqRSPIc^ flfq qqqq: ^3: | fqqfaqsi qqi 

fqqfaqq*eqmqqj^WdP qq JWTOIH; | 3?fqqq- 

q^qraqqicqTsqcil ^ qqqqi ^ i fqqfqqM q# sftqqq*xqT- 

qqqicqiSPdgrfi SsqrqRIeqqfsfq qq qqm.| qqqi ^ qq: mzj 

?sqcqi5icqqf^ f^issqt: qqm | m 
^sqfgq^ ^qcts?qq rRq sqqp^TsiqsRRi^qqTqT qqumqiq: |i 
ft$l# 5[sqcqiqF?p:5nfd:ff^ del qqqqeqi^T- 

q>i?iq%^fq ftrcpu faaffrra df fs^qn^ drfcuraqfcfer 
qqi: qq^iqftfaqcqq, i snqnsiqiidqsT: dmqj qdsqfd^q^t 
efci gfeq^q^sqrqi^irqqfefe diropu- deqifarsgorqd 
qnd^ii: i 

pqiSjq 3TIfqi I e W5IFfal$fcRl I SRiqHlcUrq fa®- 
^qg^ltqicqsn^rqie^raiqel | fsifH fq?iqq?qqnq^Tc$Hqfefel 
qs^iq fq??qj fqqfeiq^ dr qiiq fqqfeiqfiqq qn4cqidqfei- 
q^qfe^q^gcq fd?i I qs^iqqjsiqsqifq ^jyqcqirqiqt- 
s^qqf^risNsqirqrq fiq?q fosqj 3m qq qfrssraqsnqraq- 
sqiM i 3TR3 gum dn: goTfqi^qqq I q qraiftr 

qsfcq qnqfqi^qci i q dqifc qgqfiqqcqi^qq; i qtd g<m 5^f% 
q?rqi^qq?T8JeqT^qqr^ tgfafc: I ST^gicUr ^sqfqiqiJTOlfel- 
qi$3^3^qTcqT«itq^ I sncqqisqt qqiqi=qq; aRTcqqi=qqirqiq: ‘ q ’- 
^ssqftfel qiqifqq.1 tps^T^qTifai qqtfq q^Trfldjfsr Jjqrqj?q- 
=33faqfqfe! sqiqqjd q?q | f^TT sfq qqqq 3T!rqfq^qq; I S fq?T: 
qqqqrqTrqii^qq i*q gsqTf^qg&igqqiq^ II 

qq^r qfei qq^i sq&id qq: i qgfiqftf^qqqftqfR- 
rqi|qfiqqf^frl qq qqiqq .1 qqi S'Tqirqdnfrc^ del ftiqqqfqi- 
rq^qigqf^fel qqcq | 3T3rddTfdTq;TOr qqqetq sqfirqir: 1 
deqisrsQapR* I ^sqq^iq: 11 
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r efa gq: I H ^qif^fcq =q#5lfa9T 1 

Rq^wnifsnfasqJI. ll *e%fimfraifrRTsje: || mqqqraF*HfNT«TiR: I) 

cv 

•^qq^JHIfqTRiriT^qq: || qcf qTq^sqqisqqi^^qvufq^l^qT | 
tnf^rqwTqVqq qjqs^sqeifqe: g^eacrereT fesi: I 

333351^3 qiq^sqeifqq: qqq^qTf^irqs^qifeqct i efosif?- 
q^qi^q^qi qra^sqeTfqq: efe^rf^qifefqifeafriqqqfi: i qiffo- 
q?Riq\ =q qiq^WT^: | 33 qHTai qifqqqnqiaft efcl ^qi^fl 
faq^% staqraeqfqqqqfcfq I qiftq ^gqqfq^fq^qgqqce^d 
qifqqqi^qraqsqfcfe eif^eise*! i friq?i^% s%q- 

faseTOqif&qeraiq^q^ eifaqe^: i 33 qiftqqiRistffleqTeT- 
eqqifoqrcqfq^qaqTsrqt sftsjfq^qgqqrir era ft^cqisiqnqq- 
qi^q ^qr fese II gqcqmracinnsn ^gqqftqiqrerqqtfq- 
qjRqeeratai e^i i ei m qiq^eraqra^^eifqSr^ i 
s<fq qqiq qfrqiqcq ^THTf^ei 1 ^^ieeqita?Jll^l qftqmifa- 
?qireeiq^i qwigqftmqqeqqifqqneji e eqfe fa^qftHMrqjsa- 
qiqqftRTqq^re qcqy^ie: i fscqqqras^ei^Cgqcqiceqin- 
3xi i fteronsi |feq|fri flrqqifacqTceeiqfcfe gfl^cqe. i eerq 
qeiq i&m qm^wrfqi^i flrqrqcq^ifqeqiceeTqq; i aMN>- 
fqe i e^q? gq: ewi^qnaq^ e?rerccqifqqfeft qm^w: I 
^q^icnqT: ei?qiqT: q^raterc^ ?qt^ ^qeTq q^mferc 
ll gqcqTqracrcqran ^fqi^qiq^ifqnqqTq^qeifqe^ietq 
’qftmqe: i qram iq^qT^qiq^yqiq^sqei^Qqqraeqqqrqif^ra^ i 
^ sN qftmqifqq^q sFJrqRTcqqcI | qW#qAojq^ 1 %iq^IcT | 
sqg^> sgfqq^^ ffq?q ftefqfq ndtengeran I sq^qgqft- 
•maTTfeftTnqfTqiqTf^qiw qiq^sqcqiszq^ l $&qiR^$qfq q^- 
qgqRHL I SSl e^TqsqfeftrTiqftmontoai qqqjrsqcqi^gqiqrl II 
•e??qT^ftff5^isiTeTRJraeqTcftq i qisR^sqeisq- 
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mg^q*rfait?TcT | qns: 

qjqqpqsif^qgiOTfsfe: i iq^qqsTqwqqFWfcgfeqifrT S^cq- 
OTftcqirSqTqfefq to; | qcSWTOT qnwgqisqfftl S^OT- 
snferqir^rnq^l qcSTO^q qjq^TOI^ffTl f^gq^OTOTfaqirSreri- 

qtn: i qq swot sqtriqq ssrsq qrwqTrwssjqrqqqfefq qft^tqrq: i s 
fqftqt s OTa^ w ^ qqiqsRwi^^!: I qqisq qftoj ^swot 
^JWTsqqTfqqwwtfq sqqOTTfocqTcsqrqq i fqqfaqqn otott- 
?q siOTisR q sjpq^ ^qn^Rwi^qf^q^^aqOTpRw: i wqrq- 
^WTrqfq qfoil qwyte; II sqmfqnqt o°TT faws: I qq swot- 
qOTi?i: sqmrfqftq^qqjg'qra^ ^fqrs^^ci i faqfqqs sf ^q- 
fasmq^qqrenwRt i s fefqs: qsfaftwOTStoq i sirai &n- 

rqcnqww*mfl^^37^ I qq SWOT ^OTrq^I^qiqWt^Wqif^qjRiJll^ 
ft¥qiOTTfar^?*OTTqcI | ftqTqcqqfoqiqifrl fqsiqqrfciqqTcSTJiqq | 
qNtqifr i fqsmcq f^irnssqifqqaqjiifq 
fqqm^fqcqTrfctnqfefq q mqs.ll q^q^ft qfNtqwqqT fqfoq 
qcq*xqs | arqiqqqfTt qf^tqmqqi fqftq qqqrrqs I qq qqiq 
qST S^fe^r^lqjqsq^qqTq^f^^qjJtJi^qqifq^lUJTcqT^rqq?! I 
ftqfqqq q^ifc ^qiqwqqi^imq^i^gfe^q^sqfqi^qfq^i 
qiR^«n^i«fqq^qtnwqqif^q;iOTcq fsgmrqT: II ws faqfr 
gfe: i si fqmifq5q%^q i gqt snqqt mt^vs? I st qftfas- 
rllOTqq;^ l SS^OTjqtfnqi qiSSSimSlfosi I ST 5 OT fq?nfq?II- 
i qifqqi sfttfqsn i st 59T fq«3qTft*3q*mq: i qq grqt 
^tqqq: i qq srmoi fqqi^q? ssrqsfV.q? ^q^^qffqfqqqfqi- 
cspqqsqqq i gw s?rq: i ^irqmsT&qsqftfq sqq^rs sqqfiq- 
fH^sKT sqqiKrqTrSqfqqsqfqfq qq SPOTRI wsOTarSPR^Fq- 
sfq: | SWSI fqqq% | WW^ST I SI t9T qW^ROTSIT %fq I 
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sto I si &n qsitoT %fri | qsirctoi si 

• qtoi %fq I gqsjqr q$gqqtoto?i I $ qttom I <ra 
ito W: qwtoqaj: q^qistol I q«q q qq$i: a qW I 
sqosqtoqi qq$R i sift qqsrcFto ssi sf^q^faf^qqr 
to<l I tosto fltovqqpl I ctcSRIoi H^lf^- 

•qitofafeq^?! i q^gq^qqiqiqqto tof^q^ I fto 
•Hfq^qqjrqi^giyrllfHflf^^^, qqrailqqq: | qq to*qi i RsqifrI- • 
qifaqpqt qifqqTqicqjqcr | 3^1 sfgqft | f&f gq: *nsqi5qtofc% 
*fri qyqqqq; i q^qr to* s?qqsqftotoq[ i q*q ^ qi^qq 
tosqsiqfa i q^i qfq faq^sqfq q i gqq?qq5qfq*fa i qsraT 
tod sto: fqqirqiq; i q^q q^q qqi p-i: i qqi toi i q^ni- 
qqi I qqftfq q qqfcl qc$qqtffa q qqfq I qqiqiRI I q %q q 
qqi i q q q«rfo I qqt %qsi?qfq i qqi ftqtoiqq;: wmi 
qtoqiq i q^q q^l qqi gto i qqi q q$qqj q^n- 
qqi i 3 ?rt% q$ q?q nrsqito sqTqfqqq*q5qfq*fo i qqi qq to 
totoqgqqi tocqiq; i q q^q q cto^ | mf qiwg: I q 
q qtoi i qdfq i fef qqtoHmqftoi 

fofrarcn: I % qifq^f^i^n^fiWTqiTaiqif^qf^qqqrnRiqsjirsi: 
qqqqnu: I qq* qstoqqi tor sto qqi ^jsd stoan§qcqi- 
| qyfaqtoftq qqqjqt tod qqi to: si^: tonficqiftfci l 
q^qqffq^lfjq# qqi 51*d sto: qfrlcqiftfa I *Tq$rfqq$I- 

•sqifq: q$ qqqiqT sqsqqto qqi qto f^qi q?qqTqT^l I 

1 

qqrotod qifqqtoi qqrgtosfii: stocqifdq I sqqssto- 
^•q^qi% 5 i: SrSlfito qqi to tolUcqif^grfi q to: 
He re to sqj^toTdftonsirqif^ to s^: i to *to i 
qiqqisiqqiqq^qf^qfqq^r i sto! ^ tod totfqgtojiftfci: 
qqT^afttotofeq^iqq: i sfaftqfqqqwqqqi qq^qigto^* 
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i *rM i ggu i m 

SWT ST^TgRffliW^Tfsq^qqfqfd f^T fq?IT II qf^Rig- 

^q*n% fi?era^fa^f^<s<*i i a mvafc %q- 

cT ^959^5ig^T^T<l I q^j cfcq»U 

q*n sr: i cf«rr =q qfcw: i cwsram || qiq^sgi | *n fesn fq?nfqsq- 
| *^W?q fq^f^qg^ffi^qftqfdqqTTft qnqfoft- 
^5gfT5i?qift *JW?qi?tfqfaqwftftl ^cqfaqf5teq*ft#53iqr. | 
3rf^Tfft51HWJft5lf^^q?picqiTl|feqrl |l d«*T ?q: | $\ <$m ssfal- 

cqMi^snfqi f^T^^^rqgTOewwqTgR: qqa: i dt s*q- 
i?T#qi vm: I f^TFf 3 gwqifcfls: I R ffRTfjRqifcq |qi 1 foq: 
g%q ?ife^qgiTcqiTT^qg i srftcqt s^r|qi?qcR^^ sfore- 
Ij§q&fd i gpf wq^q^es: i 3 trt sgunfei: i gsreq qioi^qi- 
^?T^qq^lI snoi^qTfqisnqrqnq^fiqTq^ || aTigqcWmqqi^qjR- 
0TIrq^R3lT?ftq I ^ RUM qqqqcTqq^WqifqqiROTiqqi faqT- 
cqiceqfeq^fe I qNtqTpfqf^: I Rfqqfq^5qJU5q^f?fq- 
q^^S^qisif^qjjqq^T^Tcqqfefd qnjqq; i ^qj?q^^¥i^| 
SRJJ^q qiq^sqqisqfoqi^c^ 35qgf|5Fqcit SR^q^n- 
53RW^T9:qqrt I <Jq Rqq SRij^fq?gT?^q qig^sq^n^qq I smqq 
qjR^^qqKq Riqdta qssgi^q i qsg^qqq^ g^qrrq^iggv 
cqqcl II 3TI?Rq?^TTgqqifqq5ROTI?W?TRqndtq ^qfqRiq^T^qT^Rq- 
sf^qrqigs fq^ i m qnroj afeswgqi qiq^^wifq s^- 
cqqr?fqqTftqnqq5Tqf^ ?rfd Rf^TcqTcdqfdq^qcT I qrfetta^qigs 
^fqqtewf^qfqifdq^iqqiqj^rftcl^fe: | qr^qqrqmT ^q?jq- 
^gCTfdft^wqtqlqjqsqgoTqtMt sfawfNtqjFra^ sfd faq- 
^qr^qnqrq^ qR^qiqflWqtq^q ?qcq*q fesR | forqsngi 
qqrqqfadqtn^qirqRfaq^^ sfd q^qisj^qirqifeq^igs^rq. 
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II I s ‘q «n^- 

SEpqisq^tfli^qgoTc^lTlsq^ II qiRqfa^qR^rqi 2fasqr^qra?qi- 
«j3qq«iqq>t afofr faftqg'q: II gojcqrqT^siraT ^qtfsnrftq: I 

s sri %nTfcir^q | %q: i sftqcq 

fBRqraqqiPiq»Ti:oiq5?5«wqRTqf^^(iT ^qmqsrrfacqTcHqiqfefa %n- 
fofe: I *T %qi ^R«TT3f^fcf | %U?q %qwqqifqq»l^lfrl ^Rlfa- 


?qic*raTqftfa%qqifofe: I %qrqq>RfHqqTfqq7ROTI^%q3n^rqTrHTnq- 
I qiq^sq^H^K: ^qteiqqj: | gqtf qiq^^q- 
•RTsq^?qq^Tiqqqfqic^qqf?^i qfcnfa: i m^K: g^qgmt w i 
^ftqiTCcq g^qganfrl fF4tam^mfa^T^iqftfa Wqmfafa: I 
mqtfasq: g#fiffri: gqitgqq: I mrfifaqq: ^qgfa§:q^sraq: i 
qq qmoi faqd ijpqsqqqq g^qs^fiifaq fmqTcqicq&qcqqqq^ || 
^ImqrsmfaqRL. 515^: i # sfacqt q^qfa^qgmcqi^sqsqqf^q- 
famrqfafawr 1 sis?t gm: q;qfcqr% qfa qTm?=qqn«iqcqT?qqftfa 
qifest fej: I 51^ farm sqTm^famJJrlfa^qgaTcqicHfa^qqRig- 
^qq^5q?qqoqra>faiDTI 3?qfaq8J ?fa %f, $q&l*q qq^q- 
cqmTqiqqfosRqR; i mt sq sqfrftmt s*q I f% faqywqi s?qt 


qT I mm sqfogi^qqs^rq: I qFqsjflfqsq qrm: | ^ qfaqtfafa 
^qqqimfqqsdtq^qmqt mufafqfa %i, mggqnfa qfaqfaqq^ 
q^qql sq tgq ?qiq i m sqggqqfa qftqfaqq^tq^mq* 
5qiffrifafa%?, ^qcqi^faf qqq»rqqHfRRq;ifac!mt : 5^q^fiq3faai- 
q^qN^sraspra I qqt mfa^nfafa: i faq^fa^t ^qaifa'- 
J^Pl | rFUTc^ ^q I qm^qqramqq'qqm faqqq % f ^q- 
qiUjq m^nfcfaqqmq^q qrftqqrmq sqqfa^qof mmsq^i $ 
fafag: Hqfamf^iq i sis^ ^iraqqTfaq»RonfTi msqmfacqr- 
r^rmq^fa gqtiramsqfafa: i qis^cq faqTmsqqrfaqircoT?fq ^1®^- 
mfarqirflTnqftfa farnTRSI^fafa: | Sis^ g aT cq i qreft5»c qT 
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Rsqdtarcwilfa siscrRifarRicRRiRf^fR }| qRig- 

rsir? goiq^pft fssfa: II 

qref^sqf2(ffl*TT^I^^n:'JI«3ira , |q ^ | RcqRfej flfr l c RT ggRfcfa 
RRR q^R* I RRqwfcRSlfcq^ rpn?qr% Rfa Ra3TR%RR4TcRRm- 
f^fr! I RrRRc8#T#i qm^S?: | RRRSTift RIRI 

?(% i TORN?wwTcnvfl^ iRgqqfR: *m ffa %r, ^^qigq- 
q%: i R*4T ft 8^ *rq: yfaq;: | RRq rtr: s#!^^ | an§ $5% 
fRSRJRR^ I R*Jlfarqq§ Sfq RcRRqTcI I R fecfPqt sqilTUq^WIR I 
3T4 RTRlf^RT SRIffaRferfifR %R, sqifRTqRSqi ^ajOTTRT SlfalRic^RI- 


R^RTcRcR R gjf&I^rt qRIOR I P4TfaRT 3 faqfRqg R3* *qtcqf%- 

83qiTl4830t RcRcRTRqfRqviqfcfR | 

PWR^ki RWT?qR. | RR qRiaj q<q$^ I 3TqRcq>*qRIf[TRfRfR 
%l, ^qRIrRR teqi§qq%: | R«H ft fti fRfqqqcR q^RRlcR 
f% RT ^^gtTimqraRraqjcqRI^ftqf?R^T1^4RI^rqft^ I Rig 
^^faR^fqqqcRTR | Rlfq foftq anqSKIRTqiR I Rl% RRFJ 
^Tqqft^gfq FUR. | 5ts??q qj ^tq^qqTHfq qR3%R | R 3cftq 

f^RfRqjq^^RifqRT mw ^rprph^T sfq fadwraiRRi i 

^qfR^RRRiRFR^qsncl^q ^Tyir^ICFRJ^qiTRqiRToq^qiqTRiijq- 
qR^IrRIRl^qiRtgqqR f^ffef^HKfqRIRIRFI prlHrRT^RIR^ig- 
f^TR R ?RIfRfR6R5nRTRR?RlRIQq^qf5f!WIRIR | m RR R?3*|R 
RIRFR RTftR RRlfq 3TR®nf%: RTRTRR^R fqgRIRcRTR^qRq^l^RlR 
STO ?fR %5l, sqilrKR^rRT^qRqi^RirRIRIRlR. | R^RTS^R RTR1- 
RRR^faiRsqR | RR^Rq* q | R5I qf RRI ^RR^RfRIR | RR 
aRIif q>R 51TR%qRRIrftq qiTqcRISIl^qRR I Riiqgoi: 
RFRnRcRT^TRftfa JiOTrRfRfe: | R5R j 
fefa RiRcRfefe: I RjRJpisqifqRlfRRRR: F^RrRT^qMR ffit- 
cRlfcfafe: I 3IIfRT ^^TRI^3Tlf^gg55Tija^TRI|^Rf<??!fR- 
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| ^sq^rje) RcK'ai qiqTcqqftfa qro: 

i qqq^sq *qjfqRjf^qTfqq^qcqT4iqftfq ^qcqfefs: I qq 
to jsnf^qqrosqqj 3r%q®nfq§ =q i TO-qqqiqqigq: II 
fatTOR q%qq TOi^t fqqtq: i qq qum *Ht nqi s^rc- 
sqifg foTORTOifoqsqcqistqfqfci i fasn snqnquqqt fqqtqq*# 
fi^sqcqiRqtqq; I ?T ffR: ^51*^1 sfcqqfefq flq JWmjl 

fq^qqqm: qm\ n 

TOiqt srsisprst: qwigTORiqcsqtqqfctfq i s £r: 
^gq^qcqTcqJCqTgqq; I fqqRtfiqqi: TOiqq^l: 
TOiqq5q4qTfii5j^qqT: TOiqq^qRT^qfqqsiTOiqncqqqfefri *w- 
qiWqfHfe: II TOiqqqiq: qg: II 

*uqfq44l SVfiq: I H S'^T | 53Fq$3 | qqq: q^cfa: | 

srid for i faqiqqyqqi I amr: smuiq: I srad pit I Hmqifa- 
qi^JTfq^qt SRqT i gq StfoTCWiq: | smT S3FcTT*nq: I qiq 
qqrq* qfa qmoTqfaqHtq ^qqioiMurift^aTict i faqanfaqfui 
ft faqi i ^qftq^iss^qicq&qtf^jqi sto i fqtorqgaiR^q* 
ftqfoR 1 m qjqqfe r qfqqifqfq fiqqft ^qsrffqqtfoftqswi 
qq ftqiftftfa i qq qiqi fqq^qra^qrci i to qfqqift fqf m ! 
f% §hr f% qi qR q^qfqsra q*q: qfg: Rici i q fpftq: 
q^qqqfqq: qiq^i sr%ot nigq^qqfqiq i q?R qqi pqgojqiq- 
qiqFq^qtqqqqrqwiqi: e§q i q.q fqfFra^fq %?i, q*m°jgoTFri 
.qqiqiqfeqqqqiqf fq^qqq^iq; i qRi^mqi s^tqrqsq: i qqifa 

qrqn% sqfaqrc^Rift qqr qrqqiq il ^ qiflq^Tqfcnqfsq- 
^qf^mqf qqiaiq^q^qiqqqiq: II 


qq^fq smqqsfd II 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
SOME EARLY POLIGARS OF ORKAD 
By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

In the reconstruction of ancient history, it is the Archaelogical and 
Epigraphical records that usually prove to be of vital importance. 
Works which are historical in nature often play an important part in 
this field. It may be that some of them, like the JR ajataraiigini, 
need not always give information which is non-stultifiable by other 
kinds of evidence ; yet it is seen, on many an occasion, that it is 
possible to derive from these works much interesting information 
which recorded history may ignore or omit, but which is still valu- 
able. To this class of works belongs the Seturayavijaya 1 which 
gives some information of a personal nature regarding a few of 
the early poligars of Urkad which is now a small zamindari in the 
southern-most part of India. The only known MS. of this work 
is preserved in the Adyar Library with the Shelf -number XIX. 
H. 11. It ^s a palm-leaf MS., written in Telugu characters, and 
consists of 30 folia. It is in Sanskrit Prose interspersed here and 
there with verses. The author is not known by name, but seems 
to be a native of the Telugu country. He might be ^ protege of 
Kondalaraya who might have been the last of the poligars of 
Urkad still retaining the glory of his ancestors, and who, along with 
some of his predecessors, forms the subject of the Seturayavijaya. 
In the course of his encomia, the author frequently indulges in* 
high-sounding exaggerations which are not always attractive. 
Therfe is not rpuch ease or clarity in expression, and lapses 
in language are not unknown. An uninteresting attempt to 
imitate the Raghuvaths'a is made at the beginning of the work 

1 It should be of interest to note in this connection that the late M. Krishna- 
macharya (Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 286) thinks that this work deals 
with the life of ' a Dvaita Acarya ’ ! Obviously, he had no opportunity to look 
into the MS., and only exercised his imagination when he wanted to describe 
the contents of the work. 
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where, as a prelude to the description of Seturaya , the author 
says : 

Kva te gunas sarvamanobhiramah 

kva me matis' cdlpatara tathapi I 
Gadhetaram vdridhim dttakamo 
Mohat plavenatitlrsurasmi II 

The only redeeming feature of the work is the demonstration of certain 
poetic juggleries, matched only by his ingenuity in using a single 
passage, many a time, for the edification of more than one poligar* 
In its present state, Urkad is a minor Zamindari, situated 20 
miles west of Tinnevelly and about 3 miles from Ambasamudram. 
The estate comprises less than 2000 Acres, and not a very important 
coffee-estate in the hills above Mattalamparai also belongs to it. The 
Zamindar’s family belong to the periyatali sect of the Kottali 
Maravans, and are said to belong originally to the Ramnad 
country. The most prominent thing in the village seems to be the 
Sasta temple which attracts crowds of worshippers from outside* 
irrespective of caste. 

But in the early years of the 18th century, Urkad , like many 
other contemporary seats of Poligars, had its hey-day€. This was 
the time when South India was infested with numerous semi- 
independent Poligars who lived by looting the villages around them. 
Sirkar villages were only nominally under the direct management 
of the renter, bufthe revenue from these villages was always usurped 
by these Poligars. “They had appropriated the office of Stalam 
Kdval and consequently, its fees ; they had invented and corrupted 
a new system of police known as De&akaval for which they extorted 
payment; they levied land-duties, taxes or> ploughs, looms, stjops* 
labourers, and above all, they were armed witl? a rabble of des- 
perate marauders to enforce obedience.” 8 Against the armed mobs 
of rdthless free-booters, the renter was powerless and was obliged 
to resign himself to his fate and submit to all extortions. When 
affairs were in such a medley, the English and the Nawab found it 
2 H. R. Pate, Tinnevelly District Gazeteer , p, 271. 
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advantageous for them to interfere, and for a full half-century there- 
after they were involved in countless expeditions * designed to 
suppress the rebellions of one confederacy after another, and to 
■extort the payments due by defaulting Poligars.’ 3 Several treaties 
were entered into, but these improved the situation in no way ; and 
the many spasmodic attempts made by the English to disarm the 
Poligars were all failures till 1799 A.D. when all these were crushed, 
and reduced almost to the state of pensioners. According to the treaty 
of 1792 A.D., the Poligars were required to respect the authority of the 
East India Company and pay a portion of their income as cess. The 
exact income of each poligar was not at all known, and there were 
thus no reliable records on which to base assessments. To improve 
the situation, several other measures were imposed which were not 
convenient to the Poligars. Eleven of them, including the Poligar 
of Urkad, thought it best under the circumstances to surrender their 
villages to the C<4jfctor till the exact amount of their income was 
assessed. As a result, in 1803 A.D., Urkad was one among those 
that received the Sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar or deed of permanent 
settlement, and thence-forward became a Zamindari. 

It is onlj^to the Seturayavijaya that we must go for the names 
of some of the Poligars who ruled Urkad , as also for some kind of 
information regarding their personality. From the name of the 
work, one would expect to find here an edification only of Seturdya ; 
but actually panegyrics of three more Poligars, Venkatacala , 
Srinivasa and KondalarUya are found in the Codex. From the 
•description of these given in the work, it seems that the first three 
Poligars must have been at the height of their glory, while deca- 
dence had already set in at the time when the last came into power. 
Thus, while superlatives are freely employed in describing the 
power wielded by the first three poligars, the following verse is used 
to describe the power of Kondalaraya. who might have been the 
patron of the author : 

Tdtas svabhartrsutasodarapo§yavargdn 

Tyaktvd jaddhis'ayanistanugehas'atrun I 

3 Ibid . 
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S'rfs tvam vicarya bhuvi satpatim as f v avapa 

Yuktam gunais tava tanoti hi rdjyalak§mitn H 

Bereft of all verbal pomposities used in description, the account 
given here of Seturaya would resolve itself to the fact that his 
capital was the very prosperous Puravana (Urkad) situated on the 
western bank of the Tamraparni . 4 He seems to have been a patron 
of learning. He belongs to the S ambinad community ( s'ambinad 
kularnavdt kaustubha iva samudbhutah) \ He is the son of the 
enlightened queen Adilakqmi ( mahdpunyadharmakarundmedhd - 
yuktas'rlmadddilaksmindmnlmaharajTlttanujasya ) He had three 
queens, Kantimati, S'vetamba and RamalaksmI ( s'ridhardnllasa - 
mjznakdntimafts’vetdmbdrdmalaksnilndmayuktadevfytrayasame - 
tasya ). 7 From the frequency H with which the blessing of Go§thi- 
liiiga is invoked upon him, it is clear that this is his family God. 
The family goddess is Cokkanayakl , the consort of Suva, (s'rtkan- 
thakutumbinl kuladhisthanadevata cokkanUyg.^zdevl nama jagaj- 
janani 9 ). 

V enkatdcala also seems to have been as prosperous and as 
much a patron of learning. He comes from the family of the 
Ravilas. He is the son of Venkatambd : / 

Venkatambd mahdbhagd jananl yasya pdvanl I . 

Yavodayd samasdistas soyam krsnas sa edhate lu II 

The capita^ of S r rinivasa seems to be Madura 11 instead of 
Urkad for, on him are invoked the blessings of Hdldsyanatha 
{ Sundares f a ) whose temple is in Madura. This Poligar 

4 Tamratatini pas'cimatatakrtavasa (fol. 2a). 

5 Fol. 8a. 

6 Fol. 11a. 

7 Fol. lib. • 

8 See, for instance, Tanotu s f am te s'ivakaminis f as r s'rtgosfhilingas 
satatam nrpala (fol. la). He is even frequently called gosthilinga seturaya 
(fol. 4, 11b). 

9 Fol. 12a. 

Fol. 21b. 

11 This does not mean that Srinivasa is not a poligar of Urkad. It is 
known that till a.d. 1910, three out of four Madura Zamindaris had, for 
administrative purposes, been attached to the Tinnevelly district in which 
Urkad is also situated. 
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is said to b6 a special devotee of Rama who did not however 
neglect the worship of S'iva ( s f rirarnabhaktagraqir api puna fy 
punaJi pravartitas'tvakaryah 12 ). He had a wife, called Satya- 
bhSma™ Like the other two, he was also very prosperous and 
patronized learned men. 14 He seems to have held the special post 
Of Prcttfvivaka 1 *. 

About Kotjdalaraya we know 16 no more than that the mantle 
fell on him when all his relatives died. Perhaps only a* shadow of 
the ancient glory of his predecessors remained at this time. 

There are several interesting features of the work which will 
be clear on an examination of its contents in detail. 

Of the 30 folia, the first 20 are devoted to the praise of Seturaya. 
Though this is generally in prose, the author is seen twice to break 
out into verse, and this is usually so when he asks for the reward for 
his labours. Thus the prose goes on till the end of folio 12a. Folio 
12b is blank, and tTfr next two contain the following verses : 17 

flfWirT gqfata I 

^13^ II 

qf^rai sfpjjji i 

sroitai fste ii 

q g qi?q % | 

gm gq q* m ii 

1 | 

fauq ?q tqninnftaiKFft n 

=qgqqq^ q^qqlq; qA i 

* • 


12 fol. 25a. 

13 fol. 24b. 

14 fol. 25ff. 

15 fol. 25b. 

16 fol. 30. 

11 Since these verses are too corrupt and any attempt at making them 
grammatically correct would entail spoiling the dual purpose for which they 
are intended, they are reproduced here in the exact state in which they are 
found in the original MS. 


1 This wor^pught to be 


8 
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q^TcHT q: RfT^ 19 II 

asi gs: qssqunrfq qufa ^ I 
sJteqisfa q sng*q ^ urn % i» 
uroigRP# M st5igfs5 I 
qra:qq% q&j?g sfaiwfrFiHgq: n 
q?q fasqfcq qrafai *m qnqf faqrcon I 
f^^tq m urngq^W ll 
#fiqRTfcq<qffa qqfaq qfq^qftq. | 
qf^qt^ gqres: clr^qq: || 

swla^R qtFiq *g?fcq: i 
qwifq gqi^q^q im^ftqRT|Tq: gw^rar i 
gqi^idiqqqifqi^ qqtg q*qwqiqu«j ll 


To all apparent purposes this is a pray^f addressed to S'ri 
Rama; but as the last four verses show, it serves also the dual 
purpose of a request for a grant of land. If the initial syllables of 
each quarter in this poem are taken out and brought together, the 
following Telugu line is formed : s'rlmatsakalag/nasampanna 
maharaja S'rtseturayabhupa maku grham raciinci rak$iHcavay(y)a 
s'ubhamastu maratakavalhsahayam ,*° which is no more than a 


request to Seturaya for the grant of a house and of protection. 

This Ramdbhanustava is completed at the end of folia 14, but 
versification continues till the middle of folio 15b. In these verses 


. the favour of Seturaya is sought in clear terms. From the middle 


of this folio, prose is resumed and is continued till the end of folio 
18. Versification, similar in nature to thtit on folio 15, is revived 
in the next two folia. 


t The next folio (21) is devoted to the panegyric on V enkatacala . 
Then (foil. 22-23a) occur the following verses which when read 
like the Ramabhanustava , resolve into the Telugu sentence : 


w is given in the MS. as a variant reading. 

2U This does not seem fc> be correct Telugu entirely. 
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B'rttnatsakalagunasatnpanna mahdraja s'rinavanltakrqqadeva- 
bhupa mdku grhatn raoiitlci rak$icanii s'ubhatnastu marataka - 
valltsahdyam 31 in which Navanitakf§nadeva ” is requested to 
grant a house and thus give shelter to his needy edifier : 

i 

Harare n 

TfqcJR qfiqrft qura I 

uq$?q qqs^ fste: II 
qq^qiqjftqra qqr^ i 

$qi ^ qg^ 11 

»j5t 335: q? m gas qqf 1 
8 fa 5 R*w 11 

?%fif i -f^iqrq 7^ ni 3 fsjrato ^ 1 
q#3iq* faq (^i:) 85 qjqqto gq m II 
q^q Rfifm q: ?gqd\f qfTqfq: | 

Tfaisg gg: qj^qiorifq quf&r q | 
sfosqr q s ^n(t ) 86 §Tig*q q q?i ^ 87 11 

Folio 23b is blank, and the remaining 6 folia contain the praise 
of Srinivasa in prose, followed by a few verses at the end. 

The last folio (30) contains verses in praise of Kondalardya . 


21 As in the previous case, the grammatical accuracy of this sentence is 
doubtful. 

93 This is perhaps a cognomen of Venka\acala. 

is given in the MS. as a V. L. 

34 This letter ought to be £ . 

15 This word is scribbled in a corner to be inserted in this place. 

96 This letter is not clear in the MS. 

2r Like the R&mabhanustava , these verses are too corrupt to be improved 
upon, and are cited as they are found in the original # MS. 
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Inspiring Messages for * All (Volume First), by Swami 
Sivananda, Ananda Kutir, Rikhikesh. Price Re. 1-8/-, 1941. 

The little book under review contains twenty-two messages, 
fully packed with solace for suffering humanity and under varying 
conditions of life and experience. A variety of branches of actual 
life-conditions are represented. It is noteworthy that there is a 
fundamental unity underlying all the messages which can be under- 
stood by a careful reader, thereby emphasizing the fundamental 
unity of all life and aspirations for the ultimate goal. Peace can be 
achieved only where there is the love of God. Absence of desires 
will surely help in this direction as there will be no desire which 
will come into conflict with the desire of another which causes 
discomfort and strife. Peace within the soul is essential to achieve 
the goal of peace and one who has attained it alone can radiate 
peace to others. It is eternal life in pure Spirit, pure consciousness 
or highest self (p. 16). 

True freedom consists in freeing oneself from the clutches of 
Avidyd and its effects, in keeping a balanced mind, in the mastery 
of self-control and the realization of the difference between the 
body and the soul that inhabits the body and the relations considered 
near and dear to the body. Freedom is the birth-right of every 
individual and it is Immortality. Politics without moral and spiri- 
tual basis will dwindle into an airy nothing. The foundation of 
Society and Politics is God. Workers in the field of Politics should 
be free from selfishness, egoism, greed, lust etc., and the work done 
should be selfless and dedicated to I s' vara. 
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The third message on Silence is a powerful plea to realize its 
significance and power. Physical silence is achievable but what 
is most important is mental silence, if it may be sp called. The 
functioning of the mind is so rapid that it refuses all control 
and builds images while the tongue is silent. The Ocean of 
Silence is Brahman and when the inner astral senses are at 
perfect rest there is real everlasting silence. To the west steep- 
ed in the making of dollars and scientific discoveries adding 
to the comforts of human life and existence or its destruction the 
message of the Swami is to stop all further invention for some 
time. If only they will look into themselves for some time and try 
to understand the hidden mysteries of the soul, as they do the 
phenomena, how stunned and happy would they be ? They are, 
according to the Swami, external Raja Yogins. What with the sky- 
scrapers and dolj^i^ in billions, human misery is the same every- 
where and real happiness is something different than what we 
think. Love for the brethren is the chief need of the world of 
today and truly so. 

The ordinary people of the world most of whom live seeking 
after the pleasures of life and keenly contesting in the race for 
personal preference and the good things of life have a function no 
less important in the scheme of the human existence. Those who 
realize the transitory nature of sensual pleasures and the emptiness 
of the human existence are certainly ripe for the spiritual path. 
Spiritualization of the ordinary daily life routine will help in the 
realization of the self, and develop a new attitude towards life and 
a new angle of vision. The real method is to look forward and be- 
comda yogin. Ggd the unknown Yogi is the wire-puller of the entire 
universe and the unseen Governor or Master. Life is illusory in 
the sense that there is no permanence of conditions. Time is 
fleeting and the young and beautiful become old and ugly. Death 
takes a daily toll regardless of the depletion. The body is circum- 
scribed by the desires and ignorance. One has to get over the 
drudgery of lifo shake off all bonds of karma through discrimination 
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and non -attachment and rise above conventional distinctions* 
Self-realization the sutntnutn-bonutn of human aspiration, 
according to the Swami, can alone break the bonds of Karma. 
Devotion and discipline are the two methods to strive with, along 
with steadiness. 

To the student, the practice of Brahmacarya is the essence of 
life. It is the basis for acquiring immortality. Spotless chastity 
is the best of all penances. The utilization of the vital fluid as 
Ojas* Sakti by Praijayama is the best method for divine contempla- 
tion and spiritul pursuits. Brahmacarya, physical as well as mental, 
both are equally important. It brings material progress and psy- 
chic advancement. It is the root-cause of all spiritual and 
worldly advancement. The inhibitions to a Brahmacarin should be 
strictly adhered to. Truth should be spoken at all costs ( Satyatn ). 
Ahimsd is the next. Faith in the Scriptures is .essential. Imita 
tion is a pestilence which should be avoided. iff. a possible transi- 
tion from Brahmacarya as'rama straight to that of Sanyasa. 

The householder is the centre of life in this universe. His 
is the highest and supports the other three as'ramasv It is the 
field for developing the various virtues. The performance of the 
panca-maha-yajnas are not only obligatory but expiatory in 
character. The Manes survive because of the offerings of the 
householder and the continuance of the family through progeny. 
God, Religion and Dharma are inseparable according to the Swami. 
The mark of Dharma is acara, which is the root of all tapas. Self- 
realization is the goal. The responsibility of the parents in the 
training of children is immeasurable. The spiritual training of the 
wife and children is a necessary duty. Repetition of mantra^ and 
constant japa are methods to be adopted. Systematic sadhana or 
practice alone can help the attainment of the desired object. This 
is not all. Breadth of vision and broad-mindedness, a feeling that 
the universe is one brotherhood, these constitute the real and abid- 
ing way to become a yogin, which leads to the perfection of 
the sadhana* 
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To the ladies of India the message of the Swami is simple and 
direct. They are the backbone of the Hindu home. They are the 
goddesses of the Home as Manu and the Mahdbjiarata would 
depict then. The care of the home and the children is a privilege of 
the Dev! of "the house. Modesty is a fundamental virtue and 
beauty should be nicely balanced by satvika temperament. A 
Sulabha or a Gargi or a Savitri is not unknown. Namasankirtana 
can be done by ladies with more profit than hankering after fashion 
and passion. To the Vanaprastha is suggested the method to wean 
himself away from the family, as also to the retired people. 

The bhakta is of a special category. To him love of God is 
life. It is both religion and science. The Lord is everything and 
dwells in the heart of every being. The sanklrtana of the name 
of the Supreme brings bliss and peace. 

Such love a^je bhakta alone is capable of feeling is the result 
of the knowledge of God. Perfect faith in the Lord, sincerity, 
humility, self -surrender, these are the requisites of a true devotee. 
Sat-sahga is a blessing even for worldly-minded persons and will 
lead them On to the path of a yogi. Sanklrtana is advice which is 
very helpful to face difficult situations. Modern accompaniments of 
Music are not essential. 

Selfless service or Niskama karma is of the highest order, and 
the easiest means for purifying the heart. The practice of Karma 
Yoga prepares the mind of the aspirant for the reception of the 
knowledge of self. Service to humanity and country is service to 
God. Service is worship. Karma Yoga does not require enormous 
wealth for being practised. Love of fellow creatures, liberality, 
helpfulness and pky and mercy for the suffering these constitute the 
real essentials of a Karma Yogin. 

To the student of Vedanta, to the Sanyasin, to the sick and to 
all sadhakas, the Swami has given messages which radiate his con- 
victions. That on ‘ Health ’ is important to every one. Good 
health is the greatest asset and a blessing, the value of which is 
immeasurable/ Healthy parents bring foitfh healthy children and 
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ill-health is carried through generations. Good health is essential 
for the practice of yoga and sadhana. The practice of asanas, an 
ardous task, requires brimming health. Food is the upbringer and 
maintainer of health. It is therefore doubly necessary to take only 
satvic food. The messages contained in the volume though repeat- 
ing themselves in some of them, still maintain a unity of purpose. 
Repetition is often essential for driving home the point at issue, 
and in a work of this nature it only emphasizes the unity of thought, 
life and aim or ultimate goal of life through the medium of theses 
Messages . 

A. N. Krishnan 


Nitya-Grandha by Bhagavad Ramanuja with Ahnika- 
Karika by S'r! Vangi Vams'es'vara. Edited by Papdit V. Ananta- 
charya, Retired Lecturer in Sanskrit, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras. Published by V. Perumal Chetty & Sons, Gfeorge Town, 
Madaras, 1941. 

The Nitya-Grandha of S'r! Ramanuja is a manual written by 
that great teacher for the benefit of his followers with a view to 
regulate the daily life and worship of the S'rivaisnavas of his day 
and to be followed in the future. As such, its importance to the 
S'rivai§ijava is equal to that of the Sruti itself. The publishers 
have done a signal service in undertaking the publication of the 
work in as much as the availability of the work in its present form 
with the Kdrikas of Vangi vams'es vara, the immediate disciple of 
that great teacher, amplifying the points of the work that required 
explanation and acting as a kind of interpretative commentary on 
the Nitya of S'r! Ramanuja. In spite of the several editions which 
this work has undergone, its unavailability is regrettable and the 
publication of this work is a welcome addition to the devotee as 
well as to the scholar. 
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In 1886 a Telugu edition of the Nitya appeared at Bangalore 
and in 1897 another edition in Telugu character was brought out by 
the Bangalore Book Depot. It was also edited by one Dharajjidhara 
at Brindaban in 1915. A Nagari edition of the wort was available 
at Benares. In 1940 Mr. Annagaracharya of Conjeevaram bought 
out a complete edition of all the works of S'rl Ramanuja and the 
Nitya has found a place in that also. Notwithstanding, a Nagari 
edition of the work was badly required and the grantha edition has 
become equally unavailable and unpreservable. The booklet under 
review is to be welcomed on account of its fulfilling a want and also 
giving out the Karikas of Vangivams'es'vara as well. The printing 
and the get up are creditable. Still there are certain items which 
could well have been added such as an index of verses of the 
Karikas. The critical apparatus is not given, either. In the syl- 
labification of the words care has not been bestowed on proper 
separation of th^gtters and this error is reflected throughout the 
work, page after page, which could well have been avoided by both 
the editor and the Publisher. We welcome the publication. 

A. N. Krishnan 
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THE RELATIVITY OF HINDU ETHICS' 

By Annie Besant 

[Extracted from a lecture delivered in November 1914 under 
the auspices of the Societies connected with the Madras Presidency 
College]. 

I h^ve chosen this particular subject of “ The Relativity of 
Hindu Ethics ” because so far as I know — and I have studied 
fairly carefully great religions of the world, both living and 
dead — there is no religion which has put forward so perfect a 
system of Ethics from the philosophical, the scientific, as well 
as the emotional, side as the great Hindu faith. And I wish 
to show ycm how perfectly orderly is the system which has 
been laid down by the Sages of old. 

* * * * 

Ethics is the Science of Right Relations. * * * Only in 
harm6ny can peace and happiness be found : aqd the very 
fnfoment you realize that there is but One Life you are bound 
logically also to realize that the part can only find its perfec- 
tion and its happiness by harmony with the whole to wjjicl* it 
belongs. And I may remind you that modern science jg.<|uit^ 

at one with religion on that point. 

* * * * 

Now, the Rsis divided the circle (of Evolution) into* two 
halves ; one half, They said, is the Marga of Pravrtti, 
forthgoing. It is the path in which the germ goes out into 
the world of rqfdter, coi|Stantly acquiring in order jthiSt it 
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grow, assimilating what it acquires, and evolving faculties that 
are unfolding within it. When that first half of the circle has 
been accomplished, when experience has been gathered, then, 
They say, you come to the time when the path of return must 
be begun, the Nivrtti Marga. You may divide the whole of 
human life — meaning by that phrase, the cycle of births and 
deaths, the continual incarnation and reincarnation — you can 
divide the whole of that into the path of Pravrtti and the 
path of Nivrtti. 

Now, the Ethics of the path of going-forth are different 
from the Ethics of the path of returning : but our standard of 
Right or Wrong being harmony with the Divine Will, that 
remains untouched. For, although the actions will be different 
according to the path that the man is treading, he will be 
going in consonance with the Divine Will, whichever path he 
may be in, in the one path where he is acquiring, in the other 
path where he is throwing away the oufer in order that the 
inner may develop into the divine splendour which is its natural 
birthright. When for a moment I ask you to bear in mind 
that I am describing these paths which form our system very 
briefly, and hence very imperfectly, we pass to the next stage, 
which is to take that long life of the Jlvatma, and divide it 
into great groups of virtues which have to be acquired set by 
set, as the soul unfolds : there you have the real reason for the 
ancient system of caste. It was intended that, in the Hindu 
Nation, the different qualities that were necessary to develop 
in order that the perfect man might be evolved, should be 
divided into certain groups of qualities which were congruous 
with each other : and in that way it rhighf be possible for a 
man to develop a set of qualities, as it were, and having 
worked those into his nature, so that they became part of his 
nature, he would then pass on to the next great group, and 
deal with them in a similar fashion. By the loss of the Dharma 
of the castes, the value of the caste system h^s passed away, 
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because no longer is each caste a school for the development 
of certain qualities. Think, however, for a moment how these 
castes work in the original system of Ethics, and show them- 
selves as different stages of evolutionary progress? The lowest 
of these, where rules were relaxed, where restrictions were not 
numerous, was the S'udra caste, and the qualities that were 
to be developed — the man having passed through the savage 
condition and coming into the great civilization of the Hindus 
— these were intended to be the first lessons in a very highly 
organized Society. He had to learn obedience, service, useful- 
ness, the general helping of all around him. And this is very 
noticeable in this great scheme : that the caste which is taken 
as the primary grade for the teaching of the virtues necessary 
to the perfect man comes back again in the Sanyasin when 
the human cycle of life has been completed : for just as the 
S'Odra, on the^hysical plane, is to be the servant of all, so is 
the great Rsi on tTie superhuman plane, the servant of the 
humanity to which He dedicates Himself. So that we realize 
how both are learning the great lesson of service ; the lowest 
and the highest are really one and the same, only separated by 
differences of degree ; but the essence of both is Service, the 
helping of all around, the aiding of humanity. 

* * * * 

Now let me remind you of the last beautiful order of this 
Hindu system ; not the life of the JIvatma any longer em- 
bodied in matter, but the life of the individual during a single 
experience from birth to death : that is the system of the four 
As'ramas, which exactly corresponds w ith the caste system. 
The one is not complete without the other. It was a great 
dual system. You see at once that the caste of the S'udra is 
parallel to the order of the Brahmacarin of the student, He 
then has to develop obedience, service, dutifulness, he has to 
learn the lessons for that particular order. Then he goes on 
to the Grhast|tas'rama, the household life ; he is then the 
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typical Vaisya. All other orders depend upon him : he is the 
Yisnu of this world : the supporter and maintained And in 
that household life, his virtues are quite different from the 
virtues of tha Brahmacarin. After he had passed through the 
Grhasthas'rama and gained all his experiences and performed 
all his duties, then he was to step out into the Vanaprastha 
stage where, himself free from w’orldly affairs, he would be 
able to counsel and advise his youngers, no longer to take an 
active part in the business of the wo'rld, but to leave it to the 
more vigorous people who are able to do it w'ell. The duty of 
the Ksatriya comes under this stage. Then came the last 
As'rama which is the correlative of the Brahmana caste, 
where the Sanyasin, having gained all his experience, renounc- 
ed the outer world, and prepared himself for the life on the 
other side of death. 

Thus well-conceived was evolution affording Hindu 
thought, and that is why I said it waS the most perfect 
system that had ever been given to a Nation in a religion. 
There are no gaps in it : there is no ethical question that 
cannot find its right solution in one part or another of this 
great system of human evolution : and if you realize the out- 
line of that, then you will readily be able to see how all Ethics 
are relative, i.e., that the right thing for a man to do at any 
particular time depends on the place which he is occupying in 
evolution. 

* * # # 

The law of the past shows where he is : the law by which 
he has to guide his conduct shows where he ought to be, and 
where he will be as he lives through his life, if he carries out 
that Dharma. The double idea is there. * * * 

, One most luminous way of finding out in detail what our 
duty is on the whole Pravrtti Marga is to say that it is our busi- 
ness to gather in everything we rightfully can. Sometimes people 
say : “ We ought to work without desire,” Certainly on the 
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Nivrtti Marga. But nothing is more fatal to progress than to 
give up the desire for fruit until you have evolved within you 
the power yvhich will make you work as hard without the 
desire for fruit, as you could work when you are moved 
by that desire. * * * How does a mother teach her child to 
walk ? Instead of taking the child up and carrying it, and 
giving it the grand theory of locomotion, the mother puts 
the child down and teaches it to walk by dangling a 
toy in front of it. The child learns to walk by trying 
to get at the toy. But if the toy were not there, he would 
make no effort at all he would sit there until the mother 
took him out. He would never have learned to walk. That 
is exactly how God deals with us. Before us He dangles bits 
of tinsel, money, fame, social position, power over other 
people ; all these things He dangles in front of us. And even 
as the baby Jgarns to use his muscles, the man evolves his 
qualities. He maifes his brain a little bit brighter ; he plans, 
he schemes, all that he may get an object of desire, and 
presently he clutches it, having developed his faculties. Then 
having clutched it, he gets but brief satisfaction out of it. 
That is the Lila of Is'vara. The pleasure is in the hunting 
after the object ; when you get it, you are soon tired of it. 
* * * * 

That is God’s way in educating His children. When 
you come to the point of working for the general good as 
hard as if you were working for fruit, then can you give up 
the desire for fruit. Meanwhile God hides in objects of desire, 
in order to induce you to go after them, and so to draw out 
faculties which .otherwise you would not have developed. 
“ There is nothing moving or unmoving that exists without ” 
God. There is no love but His. Every beauty, every attraction, 
that you see in any object, is God in that object, which is 
calling to the Self in you, the one great Self which is hidden 
in all around Jus. And in that way it is that evolution goes 
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on ; in that way faculties are brought out, and all the while 
the man is on the Pravrtti Marga, he ought to be full of desire, 
in order that he may progress. * * * Renunciation has its 
place certainly ; but you have to gain something to renounce, 
before you can renounce. If you read the history of the great 
men of India, you find that they have gone through the 
Brahmacarin stage, that then they became husbands and 
fathers, that they gathered wealth, that they took pleasure in 
life ; and it was not until they had reaped from these two 
stages what they had to teach, it was not until then they put 
them aside : having practically exhausted their value by 
learning every lesson that they had to teach. Then they 
began renunciation, but not before ; and so many great men 
passed, great ministers, and great Kings. They ruled king- 
doms, or they advised monarchs. They went from one step 
to another of earthly glory and power and^vlendour. And 
when they had done all that, and discharged their duties to 
the country, then, with the garb of the Sanyasin they would 
go out into the desert. Having done their duty, they re- 
nounced, and took up the life of the Yogin. * r * * 

Thus in the Vais'ya caste and in the Grhasthas'rama 
which goes with it, you do not have a life of renunciation 
but a life of carefully limited and temperate enjoyment. It 
is in that Jife that self-restraint is learnt. There is nothing 
easier than absolute abstinence, but the deliberate training of 
the body and mind, so that it remains strong and alert and 
obedient to the will is a greater achievement than simply 
muzzling the body while the mind plays on the desired object. 
So you find that all along this road, step by step, there was 
the taking of things ; for the taking of things was necessary 
for ’the full development of the powers of man. There was a 
time when selfishness was an admirable virtue. We have 
gone beyond that stage. But there was a time when to be 
selfish was to be on the path of evolution. 
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How do Ethics change for the man who begins to tread 
the Nivrtti Marga ? The man who is going homeward has no 
claim on the outer world : all his duty to it is the payment 
of the debts he has incurred during his many lives on the 
Pravrtti Marga. He has incurred many debts to others during 
those lives. He has to pay them all, when he is turning 
homewards. That life is the life of renunciation, the liberation 
of the Spirit from bonds. So the man who turns in that 
direction, beginning it in the Vanaprastha stage but carrying 
it on fully in the Sanyasin stage, that man has no claims 
upon any : he has no rights. 

We shall talk of rights and duties now. I saw Mr. Asquith 
used my favourite phrase the other day, that “ the weak have 
rights : the strong have only duties.” There is a great truth 
in that phrase. The Sanyasin has no rights. He has renounc- 
ed them all. «He has given up every claim ; he has taken up 
Service as his one cTuty. He has given his life to help the life 
of the world, and he has no further personal claims. Hence 
the whole code of Ethics changes. * * * 

The life of the Sanyasin is a life of perfect renunciation, 
and therefore his ethics are wholly different from the ethics of 
the man of the world. * # * # # 

A man may be a public man, and yet a Sanyasin. Janaka 
the Sanyasin would have had no right to punish .a man who 
took away from him what he had, but Janaka the King would 
have committed a sin if he had allowed the thief to go un- 
punished. These are the higher problems that come when 
the higher ranges of life are reached, and when the man learns 
that he is separated ‘from his mind and body. Hence it is 
that Janaka said when Mithila was burning : “ There is 
nothing of mine that is burning.” That is the lesson of’the 
higher life. The Yogin wants no fruit. But why ? Because, 
realizing himself as part of the One Life, as long as Iswara 
works, he worl^. * * * * * 
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There is a rule of conduct for each one of you which you 
ought to obey. It should be a little higher than your practice, 
but not so high that you should say : “ It is impossible,” 
because then* you have no stimulus towards walking along the 
higher path. Realize that your ideals rise ; that as we fulfil 
one, it ceases to be an ideal, and the next ideal rises above us 
and before us. Some day all will be Sanyasins, but that day 
is not yet come. Only here and there is one to be found who 
is fit to be a Sanyasin. For as the mind learns to leave the 
outer objects, gradually, slowly, you will come to find that 
there is something better than the world can offer you. For 
is it not written that when one glimpse of the Supreme has 
been caught, then all lower desires die away ? It is on these 
lines of thinking that you will find that Hinduism meets 
you at every stage of your development. You never develop 
so high that it has not something high^^to show you. 
And you can never be at a stage so low, !hat it has not some 
inspiration, that appeals to you to win you a little higher from 
the stage that you are occupying. That is the real greatness 
pf Hinduism. The highest thinker cannot outstrip it; the 
lowliest peasant finds something in it that he can grasp and 
live by. And so I come back to that point with which I 
started : that, after a study, of some forty years and more, 
of the gre^t religions of the world, I find none so perfect, 
none so scientific, none so philosophical, and none so spiritual, 
as the great religion known by the name of Hinduism. The 
more you know it, the more you will love it ; the more you 
try to understand it, the more deeply will you value it. And 
I would say to you, who are young, on whom the future of 
India depends, that that great future is bound up with this 
ancient religion, and that, unless the younger men love and 
live it, the Indian Nation will not continue to endure. 
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By Benedict de Spinoza 


Introduction 

This second instalment is taken from the fifth and last part 
of the Ethica. Here Spinoza’s philosophy reaches its natural 
climax, scaling mystical peaks as only few philosophers have 
been inspired to see rising in the distance, to say nothing of 
having found their feet actually wandering amidst the glitter- 
ing whiteness^ While the centuries proceed, Spinoza’s crystal 
clear and crystal c8ol thoughts are ever more fully appreciated 
as the last word of wisdom, expressible in human language. 
Not the whole “fabric of his vision”, of course, but such of 
its loftiest* pinnacles as have pierced the darkest clouds o£ 
general human ignorance and limitation. The identification 
of God and Nature, in its all-embracing sense, the realization 
that everything is rooted in that same Nature or God, the 
recognition in everything of an “ aspect of eternity ”, the 
absolute parallelism of mind and body, the declaration of 
understanding and (or) intuition as the highway and most 
perfect means of truth, the demonstration that the good of 
one is the good of *all, and that one’s love for anything or 
everything is but Nature’s or God’s love for the whole and 
every part of the universe — these are a few of Spinoza’s 
imperishable contributions to the human palace of wisdom. 

Sometimes the criticism is heard that the mathematical 
mould into wllich it has pleased him to cast the Ethica, makes 
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the reading of the book a dry and tedious process. Nothing 
is less true or more blatantly superficial. It can only have 
come from one who has deliberately closed his heart, from 
fear or prejudice, to its seductive influence. It is disproved 
by the fact alone that Spinoza’s rediscovery after a century of 
horrified rejection, 1 and his re-proclamation to the awakening 
modern world, is due to a group of Germany’s most romantic 
and greatest poets of the second half of the eighteenth century 
— Lessing (d. 1781), Novalis (d. 1802), Herder (d. 1803) r 
Schiller (d. 1805), Goethe (d. 1832). The mathematical form 
is only accidental, due to the time, when mathematics was 
beginning to establish its supreme reign in science. And not 
only that it cannot hinder Spinoza’s free flight of thought, or 
clip the wings of his poetic-mystic inspiration, but it is on 
the contrary so apt to his peculiar genius, whifih is aphoristic 
rather than discursive, that it greatly enhances them. Some 
may enjoy the elaborate and involved discursions in which 
most philosophers and students of philosophy indulge — the 
more elaborate and involved, the more enjoyed and* devoured ! 
— but others prefer conciseness and something left for one’s 
own imagination to fill in, some links left out for one’s 
own ingenuity to forge. In these extracts from Spinoza’s 
book, discarding the mathematical garb, the terse aphoristic 
quality of Spinoza’s thinking, like Bacon’s, is of necessity 
stressed even more, and so I hope made more attractive, even 
in these restless, breathless times, which leave so little leisure 
for savouring long dissertations. 

I have prefaced this second instalment of extracts from 
Spinoza’s great book by the introduction to another posthu- 
mous work, the Emendation of the Undersanding , for which 

1 “ Hideous ” and “ infamous ” are for example the 4;hoice epithets be- 
stowed by David Hume (d. 1776) upon his brother philosopher. 
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there is no fitter place than here. In its simplicity and 
straightforwardness, it is one of the purest guides to the 
higher life, ^nd an unspotted mirror of Spinoza’s own serene 
existence. The remarks regarding the translation made pre- 
viously are valid here also. The title to this part is taken 
from the Ethica’s fifth book (de via quae ad libertatem sett 
beatitudinem ducit). The footnotes are mine except when 
otherwise indicated, other comments I have placed between 
square brackets. 

BmKKHU Arya Asanga 
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The Search for Happiness 1 

After experience had taught me that all things which 
frequently occur in common life, are vain and futile ; when 
I further saw that all things which I feared and which feared 
me, have nothing in themselves of good or bad except in so 
far as the mind is moved by them, I determined at last to 
inquire if there were anything which is truly good and which 
could communicate itself to the mind, and by which alone, 
with the exclusion of all else, the mind might entirely be 
filled : in fact, if there were anything by the discovery and 
acquisition of which I might enjoy a continual and supreme 
happiness in all eternity. I say that I determined “ at last ”, 
for at first sight it seemed inadvisable to be willing to let go 
of a certain for a still uncertain thing. I saw all the advan- 
tages coming from honour and wealth, and jdiat I would be 
compelled to abstain from seeking theitf if I were seriously 
willing to devote myself to something new. And if perchance 
supreme happiness existed in them rather than in this, I 
perceived that I would have to forego that happiness. If on 
the other hand it existed not in them, and I applied myself 
entirely to them, then also I would forego the supreme happi- 
ness. I therefore turned over in my mind if perchance it 
were possible to arrive at this new object, or at least to obtain 
certainty regarding it, without changing the order and com- 
mon course of my life. I had however often attempted this 
in vain. 

Wealth , Honour , Lust 

. For, the things which occur most often in life, and which 
are esteemed by men, as may be gathered from their works, 
as the greatest good, may be reduced to thes^ three, namely 

1 From the Emendation of the Understanding, 
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wealth, honour or fame, and lust. By these three the mind 
is so distracted that it can hardly think of any other good.* 
For, as regards lust, the mind is so completely suspended by 
it as if it had found rest in something really good. This 
greatly prevents it from thinking of anything else. But after 
the enjoyment of that good, there follows the deepest sorrow, 
by which the mind, if not altogether suspended, is at any 
rate disturbed and inhibited. The pursuit of honour and 
wealth also distracts the mind not a little, especially if the 
latter is sought only for its own sake , 1 for then it is held to 
be the supreme good. Still, by honour the mind is far more 
distracted, for it is always taken to be good for its own sake. 
Again, in wealth and honour there is not repentance, as there 
is in lust, but the more we possess of either of them, the more 
the pleasure increases, and consequently the more we are 
incited to increase vft them. But if at any time our hope is 
frustrated, then there arises the deepest sorrow. Finally* 
honour is also a great impediment, because to pursue it 
our life must necessarily be directed towards captivating 
people, by fleeing what the vulgar flee, and by seeking what 
the vulgar seek. 

The Dangers of Life 

When I therefore saw how all these things were obstacles 
in the way of my devoting myself to a new object, nay that 
they were so opposed to it that either one or the other had 
to be given up, I was compelled to inquire what was better 
for me, for as I said, I seemed to be willing to let go of 
a certain for an uncertain good. But after I had for a little 


1 Wealth may be distinguished according as it is sought either for its own 
sake, or for the slke of honour, lust, health, and the advancement of science 
and art (Spinoza). " 
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"while brooded over the matter, I found in the first place that, 
if giving up these, I set out for the new object, I would give 
up a good uncertain in its nature for something uncertain, 
not in its nature (for I was seeking a firm good) but only as 
far as regards its attainment. But by continued meditation 
I came to the point that, if I could only deeply make up my 
mind, I would let go a certain evil for a certain good. For 
I saw myself move in the midst of the greatest danger, and 
I was obliged to seek with all my strength for a remedy 
however uncertain, like a sick man suffering from a deadly 
disease who, foreseeing certain death by it if he does not 
apply a remedy, is obliged to seek for it however uncertain 

with all his strength, for in it alone is all his hope. But all 

these remedies which the vulgar follow, not only contribute 
nothing to our preservation, but even hinder and often are 
the cause of death of those who possess*them, so to say, and 
always of those who are possessed by them. For, there are 
a great many examples of those who for their wealth have 
suffered persecution even unto death, and also of those who 
to amass riches exposed themselves to so many dangers that 
at last they paid the penalty of their folly with their life. 
Nor are the examples fewer of those who to attain or defend 

their honour or fame have suffered most miserably. Final- 

ly, innumerable are the examples of those who by excessive 
lust have hastened their own death. It seemed further that 
these evils arose from the fact that we find our whole happi- 
ness or unhappiness depending on this, alone, namely on the 
•quality of the object to which we cling in love. For from that 
which no one loves, strife never arises ; there is no sorrow if it 
perishes ; no envy if it is possessed by another ; no fear, no 
hate, and in one word no commotion of the mind whatever ; 
all which things are connected with the love for such things 
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only as are perishable, like all those things of which we have 
just spoken. 

Make Up Your Mind 

But the love for what is eternal and infinite fills the mind 
with happiness alone, and frees it from all sorrow, which is 
much to be desired and to be sought with all our might. But 
I have not without reason used these words, “ If I could only 
seriously make up my mind.” For, although I perceived all 
this quite clearly in my mind, yet I could not lay aside all 
greed, lust and honour. This one thing I saw, that as long as 
the mind turned around these meditations, so long it turned 
away from the other things, and meditated seriously on the 
new object, which was a great comfort to me. For I saw that 
those evils wei^e not of such a condition that they would not 
give way to remedies. And although in the beginning these 
intervals were rare and lasted for a very short space of time, 
yet later the true good became more and more manifest to me, 
and these intervals more frequent and lasting longer, especially 
after I saw that the pursuit of money or lust and honour stood 
in the way only so long as they were sought for their own 
sake, and not as means towards other ends. If, however, they 
are sought as means, they will keep within bounds and stand 
least in the way, but on the contrary will serve greatly towards 
the end for which they are sought. 

The True Good 

Here I will only say briefly what I understand by the true 
good, and at the same time what is the supreme good. In 
order that it may be understood rightly, it should be noted 
that good and bad can only be said to be respective or relative 
terms. One and the same thing, therefore, can be said to be 
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good and bad in different respects ; in the same way also per- 
fect and imperfect. 1 For nothing, considered in itself, can be 
said to be perfect or imperfect, especially since we know that 
all things that are made, are made according to the eternal 
order and fixed laws of Nature. But as human weakness can- 
not grasp that order by its own thinking, and meanwhile man 
conceives another human nature more firm than his own, and 
at the same time sees nothing to hinder him from acquiring 
such a nature, he is urged on to seek for means that will lead 
him to such perfection. And all that which can be a means 
to come by it, is called the true good. 

The Supreme Good 

But the supreme good is to come by it in such a way that 
he, together with other individuals if that is possible, may enjoy 
such a nature. And that nature is undoubtedly the knowledge 
of the unity which the mind has with the whole of Nature. This 
then is the end at which I aim, namely to strive to acquire 
such a nature myself, and also that many may acquire it 
together with me — that is, it is essential for my happiness also 
to endeavour that many others together with me should under- 
stand the same, and that their understanding and desire should 
be in perfect harmony with my understanding and desire.*' 

T he Means T hereto 

And in order that this may be so, it is necessary, (1) to 
understand as much of Nature as is sufficient to acquire such a 
nature, (2) to form such a community or society as is desirable 
1 See the first instalment, p. 83 ff. 

‘ This difference between the 4 4 True ” and the 44 Supreme ” Good is im- 
portant. It illustrates one aspect of the difference between the Two Paths of the 
Mahayana and the Hinayana schools in Buddhism, the latter seeking the True 
•Good (Nirvana) for oneself, the former seeking to share it with all others. 

Can there be bliss when all that lives must suffer ? 

Shalt thou be saved and hear the whole world cry ( 

(The Voice of The Silence, 307) 
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in order that the greatest number may with the greatest 
ease and safety come by it, (3) application should be made to 
Moral Philosophy and to the science of the Education of Child- 
ren. - And because health is not an unimportant means to 
obtain this end, it is necessary to build up, (4) a whole Medi- 
cine. And because many things which are difficult, are ren- 
dered easy by art, and we can thereby gain much time and 
benefit, therefore, (5) is Mechanics in no way to be despised. 
But before all else, (6) a method must be thought out to im- 
prove the understanding, as far as possible from the begin- 
ning, so that it may more happily and in the highest degree 
without error, understand things. From this any one may 
see that I wish to direct all sciences towards one end and aim, 
namely to attain the highest human perfection, and therefore 
must all those things in the sciences which do not advance us 
towards this our end* and aim be rejected, that is in one word, 
all our works or actions together with our thoughts must be 
directed towards this end. 

Rules of Life 

But because, w hile we take pains to pursue it, and devote 
ourselves to guide the understanding along the right w^ay, we 
must needs live, therefore we are compelled before all else to 
accept certain rules of life as good for our purpose, namely these": 

1. To speak according to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, and to do all those things which will not hinder us 
from attaining our aim. For we can obtain great advantage 
from this that we adapt ourselves as far as possible to their 
comprehension. Add to this that thereby they may lend 
friendly ears to listen to the truth. 1 

1 This is also afvery important idea in MahSyana Buddhism, called upaya- 
jSana, or the art of Skilful Means. Through his great compassionate heart, 

3 
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2. To* enjoy so much of the delights of life as is sufficient 
to maintain health. 1 

3. Finally, to seek only so much money, or any other 
goods, as suffices to preserve life and health, and to follow 
such civic customs as are not opposed to our aims. 

The Power of Reason *’ 

We shall now treat of the power of reason and first show 
how reason alone may avail against the passions, then what 
freedom of mind or happiness is, from which things we shall 
learn how much mightier the wise man is than the ignorant, 
and before all, how much and what kind of authority mind 
and reason have over the passions to master and moderate them. 
For, we have not absolute authority over them. Because the 
power of the mind is determined by the understanding alone, 
therefore the remedies against the passions, which all indeed 
feel but do not observe correctly nor see clearly, will also be 
determined from the knowledge of the mind alone, and from 
it also all those things will be derived which regard man’s 

4 

happiness. 

Separate Passion from its Cause { 

If we separate an emotion or passion of the mind from 
the thought of its external cause and join it instead with other 


which felt itself beating in union with the hearts and minds of all other crea- 
tures, the Buddha always found means to adapt his teachings to the under- 
standing of all and each of his hearers, not preaching to them from an inaccessi- 
ble height of abstract philosophy and metaphysics, but descending down to the 
practical needs of his audience, speaking their language, and so winning 
the friendly ears of all and sundry. In this way is to be understood what is 
sometimes said of the Great Teachers’ “speaking in many languages," that 
is to say, of their being understood by “ every one in his own language.” 

1 See the previous instalment, p. 92-3. 

2 Preface to Ethica V. 

3 Pro. 2. 
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thoughts then the love or hate towards that external cause, a.s 
also the wavering of the mind which arises from such passions, 
will cease to be. 


Understand the Passions 1 

A passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we form 
a clear and distinct idea of it, and therefore, the more we 
know of it .the more power we have over it and the less we 
suffer from it. 

2 Every one has the power clearly and distinctly to under- 
stand himself and his passions, if not absolutely then at least 
partly. Consequently he is able to contrive that he suffers 
least from them. Principal care should therefore be given 
to this that we learn to know every passion clearly and dis- 
tintly so far •as possible. Thus the mind may be led away 
from the passion fo think only of such things as it can per* 
ceive clearly and distinctly and with which it entirely agrees. 
Thereby the passion itself is separated from the thought of 
its external cause and joined to true thoughts. From which 
will follow’, not only that love, hate, desire, etc., cease to 
be but also that other passions or desires which usually arise 
from such a passion, cannot come to excess but are kept 
within bounds. 

First it is to be observed that it is one and the same 
desire which makes man act as well as suffer/ For example, 
human nature is thus constituted that every one desires all 

1 Pro. 3. 

“ Pro. 4, 

3 ** Suffer ’’ here means the exact opposite of “ act,” in the same way as 
“ passions ” are the exact opposite of “ actions.” Desires can make us either 
“active” or “passive,” make us “do” or “undergo” something. This 
depends on whether they arise from within, or are aroused from without. 
Spinoza calls thef former “guided by reason,” the latter “not guided by 
reason ”, but for example by greed, lust, fame. 
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others to live according to his way of living, which desire 
in a man who is not guided by reason is a passion called 
ambition, and not differing much from pride. In a man on 
the other hand who lives by the dictates of reason it is an 
action or virtue called piety. In this manner all cravings 
or desires are passions only in so far as they arise from 
inadequate ideas. But the same are counted as virtues when 
they are called or brought forth by adequate ideas. 

To return now to that from which I have digressed, we 
cannot think of a better remedy against passions than true 
knowledge of them, which it is in our power to obtain. For, 
the mind has no other power than the power to think and 
to form adequate ideas. 

Understand that All Things are Necessary 1 

In so far as the mind understands that all things are 
necessary in so far has it greater power over them or suffers 
less from them. 

The more this thought that all things are necessary 
dwells on single things of which we have a more distinct 
and vivid impression, the greater is this power of the mind 
over the passions. Which is also affirmed by experience. 
For we seb that the sorrow for some possession which has 
been lost is softened as soon as the man who lost it realizes 
that it could by no means have been preserved. So also we 
see that nobody pities infants because they cannot speak, or 
walk, or reason, or have so many years to live as it were 
unknowing of themselves. But if most children were born 
as adults, then every one would pity infants, for then he 
would consider the infant not as a natural and necessary 
thing but as a failure or sin of Nature. 

1 Pro. 6. 
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Passions Contrary to Our Nature 1 

As long as we are not harassed by passions contrary to 
our nature so long have we the power of arranging and inter- 
linking the passions of the body in the order prescribed by 
the understanding. 

The best we can do so long as we have not a perfect 
knowledge of our passions, is to think of the right way of 
living or of. certain rules of life, so that they may widely 
influence our imagination and be always on hand. For 
example, as one of the rules of life we have stated that hate 
is to be conquered by love or generosity but not by returning 
hate for hate. In order however that we may always have 
this precept of reason ready at hand whenever it may be 
needed, we should often think of and meditate on the common 
injustices of # men and how and in what way they may be 
counteracted by generosity, for thus we shall join the images 
of the injustices to the images of these rules of life, so that 
the latter will always be present in our mind whenever an 
injustice is done to us. And if we thus have always in mind 
the rule of what is really for our good, and also the good 
that follows from mutual friendship and common society, 
and further that from the right way of living springs the 
highest quiescence of mind, and that men as 'well as all 
other things act from the necessity of Nature — then the in- 
justice or the hate which actually springs from it, will occupy 
the Jeast part of the imagination and will be easily mastered. 
Or, if the anger which usually arises from the greatest 
injustices is not so easily mastered, still it may be 
mastered, though not without some wavering of mind, in a 
much shorter length of time than if we had not premeditated 
these things. 

1 Pro. 10. 
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In the same way we have to think of courage in order to put 
away fear, that is to say to enumerate and often to represent 
to ourselves the common dangers of life, and how by presence 
of mind and fortitude they may best be avoided and overcome. 
But it is to be observed that in the ordering of our thoughts 
and representations we must always pay attention to those 
things which in every thing are good, so that thus we may 
always be determined to act by the emotion of joy. For 
example, if somebody sees that he runs too much after glory, 
he should think of its right use, and to what end it should be 
pursued, and by what means it ought to be acquired, but not 
of its abuse and vanity and human inconstancy or other such 
things, of which nobody thinks than the sick of mind only. 
For by such thoughts the ambitious are then most afflicted 
when they despair to obtain the honour which they are 
seeking. And while they spew forth thefr rage, they want to 
appear wise. From which it is evident that those are the 
greatest lovers of glory, who clamour most of its abuse and of 
the world’s vanity. Nor is this private to the ambitious only,, 
but common to all to whom destiny is adverse, and who are 
impotent of mind. For the poor miser does not cease to talk 
of the abuse of money and the vices of the rich, which has no 
other effect than to afflict himself and to show to others that 
he not only bears his own poverty but also the wealth of 
others with a discontented mind. So also those who are ill 
received by their love think of nothing else than the incon- 
stancy of women, of their false mind,’ and their other well- 
known failings, all which thoughts however they immediately 
send back into oblivion as soon as they are again well received 
by their love. He who thus tries to moderate his passions 
and desires, solely from love of freedom, he willjstrive as much 
as he can to know the virtues and their causes, to fill the 
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mind with the delights arising from the true knowledge of 
them, and least of all to "contemplate men’s vices, to revile 
men, and to delight in a kind of false freedom. And he who 
will observe and practise these things diligently, for they are 
not so difficult, he will certainly in a short length of time be 
able to bring most of his actions under the reign of reason. 

The Love of God 

• 

1 The mind can reduce each and all of the affects of the 
body, or the images of things, to the idea of God. For, every- 
thing that is, is in God, and without God can neither be nor 
be conceived. [That is to say, to have an adequate and 
correct or “ clear and distinct ” idea of a thing, we have to 
follow it up or bring it back to and thus connect it with the 
idea of God. # As long as this connection is not laid, the idea 
of the thing is still ftiadequate and incorrect or “ confused and 
fragmentary.”] 

3 He who understands clearly and distinctly himself and 
his affections loves God, and so much the better does he love 
him as he better understands himself and his affections. [To 
know one’s passions is to know oneself (II, 19, 23), to know 
oneself is to come to greater perfection (III, 53), to come to 
greater perfection is joy (III, 11), and joy with # the accom- 
panying thought of its external cause is love (III, App. 6). 
Therefore, as more and more of our passions are getting 
adequately known to us, or reduced to God, more and more 
love towards God will be engendered in us. And if all the 
affections of the body are thus reduced to God, then] 

8 This love towards God must occupy the mind most. 

1 Pro. 14 . 

2 Pro. 15. 

3 Pro. 16. 
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1 God is free from passions, nor is he affected by the 
emotions of joy or sorrow. Therefore, so to say, God neither 
loves nor hates anybody. 

2 Nobody can hate God, and love towards God can never 
change into hate towards God. For no sorrow can accompany 
the idea of God. But it may be objected that God being 
understood as the cause of all things, he must be considered 
also as the cause of sorrow. But to this I answer that in so* 
far as we understand the pause of sorrow, in so far it ceases 
to be a passion, that is, it ceases to be a sorrow [and is 
replaced by joy] . And therefore, in so far as we understand 
God to be the cause of sorrow, in so far do we rejoice. [That 
is to say, a sorrow gone is a joy gained, and joy lost is a 
sorrow the more. The mind cannot be empty or indifferent- 
It is always filled either with joy or sorrow, it is.always either 
active or passive, creative or suffering. Tlfere is no other state. 
Joy and sorrow are as it were always pressing against each 
other, and whenever one gives way, the other takes its place.] 

8 He who loves God cannot strive that God may love him 
in return. For then God would not be God (Pro. 17). 

4 This love towards God cannot be stained by the 
passions of envy or jealousy but grows the stronger the more 
people we Imagine joined to God by this same bond of love.. 
[For this love towards God is the highest good and therefore 
we cannot but desire that all may share in it, which absolutely 
excludes envy or jealousy. On the contrary, it will grow the 
stronger the more our mind is occupied with thoughts of 
other people sharing in it.] There exists no passion which 
is directly opposed to this love, by which this love itself might 

1 Pro. 17. 

* Pro. 18. 

3 Pro. 19. 

4 Pro. 20. 
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be destroyed. Of all passions this love towards God is the 
most constant, nor in so far as it is connected with the body 
can it be destroyed except together with the body. But of 
what nature this love is, when solely connected with the mind, 
we shall see later. 

Remedies against Passions 

" From all this it follows that the mind, considered in 
itself alone, has power over the passions, 

I. in the knowledge itself of the passions ; 

II. in that which separates the passion from the confused 
thought of its external cause ; 

III. in the time by which the emotions that are connect- 
ed with things well understood surpass those thoughts which are 
connected wiA things confusedly and fragmentarily conceived ; 

IV. in a multitude of causes by which affections connect- 
ed with things of general properties or with God are 
strengthened ; 

V. finally, in the order and mutual concatenation which 
the mind is able to give to its passions. 

But that this power of the mind over the passions may 
be better understood, there is first to be observed that we call 
passions great when we compare the passion of one man with 
the passion of another, and see one more than another 
afflicted with the same passion ; or when we compare the 
passions of one and the same man amongst themselves and 
find the same man more affected or moved by one passion 
than by another. For the force of any passion is determined 
by the power of the external cause as compared with our own 
power over it. But the power of the mind is determined 
solely by its knowledge ; its impotence or passion on the other 
hand is estimated solely by the absence of knowledge or by 
4 
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that through which we call an idea inadequate. From which 
follows that the mind whose greatest part consists of inad- 
equate ideas suffers most, so that it is distinguished by what 
it suffers more than by what it does. And that on the on the 
other hand that mind does most whose greatest part consists 
of adequate ideas, so that though this one may have as many 
adequate ideas as another, yet he is distinguished by having 
more such thoughts as belong to human virtues than such as 
prove human impotence. Further it is to be remarked that the 
mind’s sorrows and misfortunes draw their origin preferably 
from an excessive love for something which is subject to 
multifarious changes and of which we can never be master. 
For nobody is solicitous or anxious for anything which he does 
not love, nor do injustices, suspicions, enmities, etc. arise 
except from love for things of which nobody in truth 

£L. 

can be truly master. From which therefore we easily see what 
power clear and distinct knowledge which has its founda- 
tion in the knowledge of God himself, has over the 
passions, which namely in so far as they are passions are 
destroyed by it, if not absolutely, then at least so far that 
they take up the least part of the mind. It further gives 
birth to a love for an immutable and eternal thing of 
which we are in truth fully master and this love cannot there- 
fore be corrupted by any of the evils which are inherent in 
common love but can always become stronger and stronger 
and fill up the greatest part of the mind and widely influence it. 

The Human Mind 

1 In God there is necessarily an idea which expresses the 
essence of this and that human body under the aspect of 
eternity. 

1 Pro, 22, 
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1 The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with 
the body but something of it which is eternal remains. But 
it cannot be that we remember to have existed before the body, 
neither can eternity be defined by time or have any relation 
with time. But nevertheless do we feel that we are eternal. 
For, the mind does no less feel those things which it conceives 
in the understanding than those which it remembers. For, 
the eyes of the mind by which it sees and observes things are 
proofs in themselves. Therefore, although we do not remem- 
ber that we have existed before our body, yet do we feel that 
our mind in so far as it involves the essence of the body under 
the aspect of eternity is itself eternal and that this its existence 
cannot be defined by time or explained by duration. Our mind 
therefore can be said to have duration and its existence can be 
defined by a* certam time only in so far as it involves the 
actual existence of the body and so far only has it the power 
of determining the existence of things in time and of conceiv- 
ing them under the aspect of duration. 

Understanding and Intuition 

2 The better we understand individual things the better 
we understand God. 

* It appears clearly that we perceive many things and 
form universal notions. 

I. From individual things represented by the under- 
standing to the senses in a mutilated, confused and disorderly 
manner and such perceptions I have therefore been wont to 
call knowledge from vague experience. 

II. From signs, for example when we remember things 
from having heard or read certain words, and form certain 

1 Pro. 23. 

2 Pro. 24. 

a Pro. 40 of Part II. 
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ideas of them similar to those words, through which ideas we 
imagine or fancy things. Both these ways of contemplating 
things I shall hereafter call opinion or fancy. 

III. From our having common notions and adequate 
ideas of the properties of things and I shall call this reason. 

IV. Besides these two kinds of knowledge there is a 
third which we shall call intuitive knowledge. And this kind 
of knowledge proceeds from an adequate idea ‘of the formal 
essence of certain attributes of God towards the adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things. 

All this I shall explain by one example. Let there 
be three numbers from which a fourth is to be obtained 
which shall be to the third as the second is to the first. 
Merchants will not hesitate to multiply the second by 
the third and to divide the product by thd first, namely 
because they have not yet forgotten what they have heard 
from the teacher without any demonstration (II), or because 
they have found it so with the smaller numbers (I), or 
by force of the demonstration of Proposition 19, Book 7, 
of Euclid, namely by the common property of proportions 
(III). But with the smallest numbers there is no need for all 
this. For^ example, if the numbers 1, 2, 3 are given, nobody 
fails to see that the fourth proportionate number is 6 and this 
is seen much clearer because from the proportion itself, which 
by one intuition we see the first bear to the second, we 
conclude the fourth itself (IV). 

1 The highest striving of the mind and its highest virtue 
is to understand things by the intuition. 

* Our mind, in so far as it knows itself and the body 
undor the aspect of eternity, has necessarily a knowledge of 

1 Pro. 25. 

3 Pro. 30. 
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God and knows that it is in God and is conceived through 
God. For, to conceive things under the aspect of eternity is 
to conceive things in so far as they are conceived through the 
essence of God as real beings or in so far as through the 
essence of God they involve existence. 

1 The intuition depends upon the mind as its formal cause 
in so far as the mind itself is eternal. The more powerful 
therefore evory one’s intuition is, the deeper he is conscious of 
himself and of God, that is, the more perfect and the happier 
he is. 

'From this intuitive knowledge arises the highest pos- 
sible patience or peace of mind. 

The Understanding Love of God 

3 Whatever we understand by the intuition, in that we de- 
light and this with tlie accompanying idea of God as the cause. 
From the intuition therefore necessarily arises the understand- 
ing love of God. For from the intuitive knowledge of God 
arises joy accompanied by the idea of God as the cause, that 
is, the love of God , 4 not in so far as we fancy him to be pre- 
sent in time but in so far as we understand him to be eternal. 

Although this love towards God has no beginning, yet it has 

♦ 

all the perfections of love as if they had arisen gradually. 
The mind has had these same perfections eternally and that 
with the accompanying idea of God as the eternal cause. If 
joy consists in the transition to a greater perfection," happi- 
ness must certainly consist in this that the mind is endowed 
with perfection itself. 

1 Pro. 3i. 

2 Pro. 27. 

8 Pro. 32-33. 

4 Love is joy with the accompanying idea of the eternal cause (Def. 6 of 
the Emotions) . 

6 Def. 2 of the Emotions. 
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1 No love except understanding love is eternal. If we 
consider the common opinion of men we shall find that they 
are rightly conscious of the eternity of their minds but they 
confound it with duration and attribute it to imagination or 
memory which they believe to remain after death. 

God’s Love Towards Himself 

2 God loves himself with infinite understanding love. The 
understanding love of the - mind towards God is the very love 
of God with which he loves himself, not in so far as he is 
infinite but in so far as he can be unfolded through the essence 
of the human mind considered under the aspect of eternity, 
that is, the understanding love of the mind towards God is 
part of the infinite love with which God loves himself. Hence 
it follows that God’s love towards men aiyi the Vnind’s under- 
standing love towards God are one and the same. 

3 There is nothing in Nature which is contrary to this 
understanding love or which can bring it to nought. - 

Reason, Intuition and Death 

3 From this we clearly understand in what consists our 
well-being, .happiness or freedom, namely in the constant and 
eternal love towards God or in God’s love towards men. And 
this love or happiness, whether it has reference to God or to 
the mind, can rightly be called patience or peace of mind. 
Because the essence of our mind consists only in knowledge, 
of which the beginning and the foundation is God, hence it is 
clear to us why and how our mind, as regards its essence and 

1 Pro. 34. 

2 Pro. 35-36. 

3 Pro. 37. 

* Pro. 46. 
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existence, follows from the divine Nature and continually 
depends upon God. This shows how the knowledge of indivi- 
dual things, that I said to be of the intuition, is much more 
powerful and better than the universal knowledge, that I have 
said to be of the reason. 

1 The more things the mind understands by reason and 
intuition, the less it suffers from evil passions and the less it 
fears death, for death does the less harm, the more the knowl- 
edge of the mind is clear and distinct, and consequently, the 
more the mind loves God. Again, because from the intuition 
arises the greatest patience, hence it follows that the human 
mind can be of such a nature that, what of it perishes with the 
body, compared with what of it remains, is of no consequence 
whatever. 

3 He who* has a^body capable of many things, has a mind 
the greater part of which is eternal. Because human bodies 
are capable of many things, there is no doubt but that they 
may be of such a nature as has reference to minds that have 
great knowledge of themselves and of God and whose greatest 
or principal part is eternal and therefore should hardly fear 
death. 

Perfection and Action 

3 The more perfection any thing has, the more it acts and 
the less it suffers ; and conversely, the more it acts, the more 
perfect it is. Hence it follows that the part of the mind which 
remains after death, however much or little this may be, is 
more perfect than the rest. For, the eternal part of the mind 
is the understanding through which alone we act. But that 

1 Pro. 38. 

2 Pro. 39. 

3 Pro, 40, 
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part which perishes is the fancy or imagination through which 
alone we suffer. From this it is apparent that our mind, in 
so far as it understands, is an eternal mode of thought or 
knowledge which is determined by another eternal mode of 
thought and this again by another and so on to infinity, so 
that they all together constitute the eternal and infinite under- 
standing of God. 

Piety and Religion , Valour \ and Generosity 

1 Even if we did not know that our mind is eternal, yet 
we should hold piety and religion, and absolutely all those 
things which are related to valour and generosity, higher 
than all else. The common conviction of the vulgar seems to 
be different. For, most people seem to believe that they are 
free in so far as they are allowed to yiejd to tfieir lusts, and 
that they renounce their right in so far as they are bound to 
live according to the prescripts of the divine law. They there- 
fore believe that piety and religion and absolutely everything 
which is related to fortitude of mind, are burdens which after 
death they hope to lay down and to receive a reward for their 
servitude, namely for their piety and religion. Nor by this 
hope alone but also and chiefly for fear, namely that after 
death they will be punished with dire torments, are they 
induced to live according to the prescripts of the divine law, 
as much as their feebleness and impotent mind permits. And 
if this hope and fear were not in men, and if on the contrary 
they believed that their minds perish with the body, and t^iat 
for the miserable creatures worn out by the burden of piety 
there does not remain any longer to live, they would turn to 
their own inclination, direct everything by their lust, and obey 
fortune rather than themselves. All this seemfs to me no less 


1 Fro. 41. 
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absurd than if a man, because he does not believe -it 
possible to feed his body forever with good food, should 
desire to satiate himself with poisonous and deadly things, 
or because he sees that the mind is not eternal or immortal, 
should therefore rather wish to live mindless and without 
reason, all which is so absurd that it hardly deserves to be 
mentioned. 

Happiness is Virtue 

1 Happiness is not the wages of virtue but virtue itself, 
nor do we enjoy happiness because we restrain our lusts but 
on the contrary, because we enjoy happiness therefore are we 
able to restrain our lusts. From all this it is apparent how 
powerful is the wise man and mightier than the ignorant 
who is drived by lust only. For, the ignorant man, besides 
being agitated in many ways, never obtains true peace 
of mind, and he lives moreover as it were unconscious of him- 
self, of God, and of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffer 
he also ceases to be. The wise man on the other hand is 
scarcely moved in his mind by external causes but is conscious 
of God, of himself, and of things by a certain eternal necessity, 
and he never ceases to be but always possesses true peace 
of mind. 

If the way which I have shown to lead to this seems very 
hard, yet it can be found. And it must indeed be very hard 
to be so seldom found. For, if our well-being were so near 
and were procurable without great labour, how r could it then 
be that it is neglected by almost all ? But all things are as 
difficult as they are rare. 


1 Pro. 42. 

5 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF GOSVAMI NRSIMHAS'RA- 
MA OF DARA SHUKOH’S SANSKRIT LETTER WITH 
BRAHMENDRA SARASVATI OF THE KAVlNDRA 
CANDRODAYA (BETWEEN A.D. 1628 AND 1658) 

By P. K. Gode, M.A. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 1 published in 1940 an interesting San- 
skrit letter of Mohamed Dara Shukoh, the son of Shah Jahan 
and half-brother of Aurangzeb. The particulars of this letter 
as given by Dr. Raja may be noted below : 

(1) The letter is “ written to Gosvami Nrsimha Saras- 

wati 3 as noticed in lines eleven to thirteen of 
Section (24).” 

(2) It is “ more an address than a letter.” 

(3) Its MS. is in the Adyar Library (No. XI. D. 4) 

[Vide p. 2 (b) of Adyar Cata . II, 1928 and MS. 
No. 3111 of R.A.S.B. Cata, IV, as also Kavlndrd - 
cdrya Suet, G.O.S. Baroda, No. XVII, Preface. 
See also, lnd. Office Cata . VII, (1904) MS. No. 
3947 on p. 499 and Mitra’s ! Notices X, MS. 
No. 4028] . 

(4) The MS. bears the date Samvat 1805 (1748 A.D.) 

v This cannot be the date of the letter. It 

1 Vide pp. 87 to 94 of Adyar Library Bulletin ( Vol. IV, Pt. 3, 
October 1940. 

* The text of Dara Shukoh ’s letter reads “ ” 
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must be the “ date of transcription or more prob- 
ably the date given should be Samvat 1705 
(1648 A.D.) if it is Dara Shukoh’s date.” 

(5) The letter of Dara Shukoh must have ended with 

Section (24)— 

|| || The remainder (Sections 25 to 

31) must be another letter by one and it 

‘mentions a letter from who may be 

of Tanjore (1684-1711 A.D.) or Shah 
Jahan (1628-1658 A.D. ). 

(6) Both the letters are found in the same MS. 

(7) There is no need to alter the date “ Samvat ” 1805 

as it is reasonable to take it as the date of trans- 
cription. 


I am concerne3 here with the first of these letters which 
gives the name of Dara Shukoh and the addressee Nrsimha- 
srarna at the end of Section 24, which reads as follows: 


c< 





I propose to identify ” with ifcgWPkft 

who was a resident of Benares and a contemporary of Shah 


Jahan (1628-1658 A.D.). My evidence for the proposed 
identification is as follows : 


(1) There is a ftofaqq 1 dated S'aka 1579 ( = A.D. 1651) 
endorsed by about 75 learned Brahmins of 


1 Vide p. 1$ of by R. S. Pimputkar, Bombay, 1926 
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Benares who had assembled to settle the Caste 
dispute about the ^qfq Brahmins. This 
of A.D. 1657 contains the following endorse- 
ments : 

(1) “ qct: ” 

(22) “ RqW-ftsq ” 1 

It is clear from the second endorsement 'quoted above 
that there lived at Benafes in A.D. 1657 a Sanyasin called 
1 who was more popularly known as 11 
He was also contemporary of another Sanyasin 11 v 

whose endorsement appears first on the above fqcnqqq 5 which 
is endorsed by such worthies as TTFTiqf , ^U^cf etc. 

(2) Ramas'rama quotes Bhattoji Dlfesita 2 in his 
Durjanamukha-Capetika. Bhattoji’s career 
ended about A.D. 1620. Ramas'rama 3 is, there- 
fore, later than Bhattoji. He is also later than 
and S5F? as these persons are 

mentioned by him in his (B.O.R. 

1 This # ;j%W is different from the Guru of Bhattoji 

Diksita, who composed works in A.D. 1547 and 1558 (Vide my 
paper on Bhattoji’s date in Annals (Tirupati), Vol I (1940) 
pp. 117—124. 

2 Folio 2 of B. O. R. Institute MS. No. 139 of 1891-95. 

3 One composed a work (MS. No. 2906 des- 

cribed by R. Mitra, Notices, X, Calcutta, 1888). He was a pupil 
of one (colophon 

fSqqrqftlHT qcqqfaqtf ggqf | 5 «,«<<") w h 0 is 

earlier than 1756 A. D. Is this identical with fflg l W f 

(A. D. 1547, 1558 ) or with (alias endorsing a 

fjRqqq in A.D. 1657 at gfajisq in Benares ? 
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Institute MS. No. 139 of 1891-95, folio 2 — 

f 

• ”) He may have been a 
junior contemporary of and 

quoted by him as authorities. 

(3) The Kavlndra Candrodaya , Poona, 1939 (between 
A.D. 1628 and 1658) contains the following 
tribute to from his contempo- 

rary of Benares : 

P. 29—“*?fef\ 

II 

P 2 — ^qjsqiq refers to PI?? and a§pj* in his 
^ r 

description^ which reads : 




P. 24 — Purnendra and Brahmendra are again mentioned 
as leaders of the Sanyasins of Benares in the follow- 
ing line in the — 


”.We may 

compare the epithet ‘ ’ ’ as applied to 


here with the epithet “ ” used 

by Dara Shukoh in his address to | 


The foregoing evidence may now be briefly recorded 
as follows : 


A.D. 1628-1658 — Brahmendra Sarasvati was a pre- 
eminlnt Sanyasin of Benares, highly respected by 
his contemporaries as shown by references to him 
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in the | (MS. of a.d. 1678) a contem- 

porary record of Shah Jahan’s time. 

A.D . 1620-1660 — Ramas'rama, the author of 

who was possibly a junior contemporary of 
refers to him in this work. 

A.D. 1628-1658 — Dara Shukoh in his address to 
calls him qfcPFPjp, an expressjon similar to 
the expression €< applied to in 

the in which the contact of 

with Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh is expressly 
stated on p. 23 as follows : 

fq* qq*n gjrcfa faflrf: wfercraste: il ” 

A.D. 1657— • The faoTqqq of a.d. 7657 drawn up at 
in Benares discloses for the first time that 
is identical with (‘'ST^- 

Hf^q r q Hgqqct: :jf%3Tsm*q ”) i 

In view of the above contemporary evidence of the 
Ravlndra jCandrodaya? the Darjanamukha Capetika of one 
Ramas'rama, Dara Shukoh’s Sanskrit Address and the 
Nirnayapatra 3 drawn up at Muktimandapa in Benares, I am 

1 The Calcutta MS. of the (Mitra’s Notices , II, 

MS. No. 815) is dated A.D. 1678 (Sarhvat 1734). Vide p. 1 of 
Intro, by H. D. Sharma and M. M. Patkar to 

2 Vide my paper on “ Bernier and Kavindracarya Sarasvati 
at the Mughal Court Annals (Tirupati), Vol. I, pt. 4, pp. 1 — 16. 

3 This is a valuable document as it contains the endorsements 

of about 75 learned men of Benares who lived in the middle of the 
17th centurv. Though this document is published in the Marathi 
book — “ ” by R. S. Pimputkar in 1926 I propose to 
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inclined to believe that to whom Dara Shukoh 

sent his Sanskrit address is no other than 

referred to in contemporary documents by this popular name. 

Dr. Hara Datta Sharma and Mr. M. M. Patkar 1 make the 
following remarks regarding of the Kavlndra 

Candrodaya : 

“ 51. Brahmendra Sarasvatl, pupil of Devendra and the 
author of tfTe Vedantaparibhdsa (CC. I, 389 a ) and Advai- 
tdmrta * (CC. II, 88*)” 

These remarks need to be examined in the light of the 
evidence brought forth in this paper. 


edit it again as an appendix to one of my projected papers with 
historical notes on the identification of at least some of these learned 
men. It may be noted here that some of the contributors to 
Kavlndra Candrodaya are signatories to this of A.D. 1657. 

1 Kavlndra Candrodaya , Poo na, 19 39, Intro., p. ix. 

* The Indig Office MS. of indicates writing of the 

"11th century" (Vide p. 771 of 7.0. Cata. } IV, 1894— M§. 
No. 2405). 



A LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS 
Introduction 

In the following pages we give a list of manuscripts in the 
possession of Trichinopoly Krishna Iyer of Negapatam, as 
is noticed in a copy of it in the Library. This copy is 
not entered in the catalogue of the Adyar Library in two 
volumes published in 1926 and 1928. It is a Mihail note book 
in quarto size with a thick wrapper. It is written in Grantha 
script with country ink and the writing is getting faded. 
The title is given on the outside of the wrapper cover as An 
Index to Sanskrit Literature and under this there is the entry 
“ very valuable.” In Grantha script is also written “ grandha 
japta”, i.e. “ collection of books.” There is on the outside of 
the wrapper the round label of the Library with the shelf- 
number IX. F. 14. This number is also given on the square 
label of the Library on the inside of the wrapper cover. On 
the first page of the first sheet left blank, there is written in 
copying pencil as follows : 

Catalogue of MSS . at the private Library of Trichinopoly 
Krishna Iyer's House at Negapatam. 

This first sheet is white paper. The body of the book is 
light green paper. One such sheet is also left blank and on 
the second of the green sheets the list begins. The list is 
given in two columns. In most cases there is writing only on 
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One page ; but occasionally both ^pages are utilised. Some- 
times only a part of a page has writing* The works are 
arranged under subject-headings. There is also a list of 
printed books in the collection, which we are not giving here. 
The list is not noticed by Oppert. We tried to get some 
information about the owner, but were not able to get any 
clue in the matter. There is no way of ascertaining the date 
when this list was made or the person who made it. The 
wrapper cover must once have been used to send a Book-Post 
Parcel to Reverend H. Little, Wesleyan Mission, Negapatam, 
as this address is still clear on the wrapper. There is also the 
entry “amped (evidently part of stamped) six annas.” u Book- 
Post ” is also retained on the wrapper. There are bits of 
postage stamps, but their value and the date of the post-office 
seal cannot b%»ascertained. 

The list contains many names that are rare. Under 
Nighantus the entries Hari and Vi$nu are unknown works. 
Whether Kathakos'a is a lexicon is not certain. Vacaspatya 
Brhadabhidhana is the work of Taranatha Tarkavachaspati 
printed during the life-time of the author (1873 A.D). The 
list probably refers to the printed edition of this and the men- 
tion of it among MSS. here is a mistake. Bommakhandiya 
is a mistake for Bommagantiya , the commentary of Bomma- 
ga$ti Appaya on the Amarakos'a . Da&ariipaka (if it is a 
lexicon), Sindhuyogasamgraha , Ndrdyanlya and Darpana are 
rare works. It is not known if the Dhananjayavijaya in the 
list is the same as the lexicon Dhananjaya. 

Among Kavyas it is not known what Kdvyasamgraha is. 
S*atakandharavijayadisa§tikdvyds are really interesting and 
hitherto unknown. Satydpntiana , Kdtydyanlparinaya , Kavi - 
kuldnanda , Gcfoardhanoddharana, V idhavdvwvartipa , Ramo - 
mdhasana , Saudharma and Prahasana also deserve mention as 
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rare works. The author o| Mallikdmdruta is given as DaodiiC 
which name is a mistake for Uddanda. The author of Candrd - 
loka is mentioned as Kalidasa . 

Under Alamkara, etc. Mdnasolldsa and Abhilagitdrtha* 
cintdmani refer to one and the same work. Chandahprastdra - 
s'ekhara of Venkataraya is a hitherto unknown work. S'abda- 
stomamahdnidhi is known to us, but not Chandaltstomamahd - 
nidhi which is mentioned here. The latter is perhaps a 
mistake for the former. Ekadvyadilagakriydvdntaravicdra- 
grantha of Rajagopalaraya, Bharatas'rutiranjaniya , Sahitya- 
pdrijdta , Abhinayakoldhala , Jaimimyavrtti , (if a work on 
Alaipkara or Chandas) and Netrananda are some of the rare 
works in this section. Vdnibhii$ana , attributed here to Bhava- 
bhuti, is probably the same as the work of Damodara which is 
printed in the Kavyamala Series, Bombay. Citoaratndkara is 
the work of Cakrakavi. It is not known what works are meant 
by Bharata and Anekarthadhvanimanjan. Bharatdrnavapota 
is here mentioned for the first time and nothing is known % 
about it. V altnikirsipranUasutra may be the work on Prakrt 
grammar attributed to him. 

In the section called Adikavyas Durvdsardmdyana and 
Samvidrdipdyana are works on which we have no information 
at present. Tattvasamgrahardmdyana is noticed by Aufrecht 
(C.C., I. 220). 

The PurSnas are given separately as S'aiva etc. in the 
list. Nandike&vara Upapurdna is probably the Nandipurdna 
which is known to us only through quotations. 

So far only the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana are 
known to us as Itihasas. A third work viz. S'ivarahasya 
is also here called Itihasa. 

Mrcchakatikaflkd is wrongly included among Smftis* The 
collection, it will be found, is rich in Smrtis. 
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Mallikam&ruta of Uddaruja (s again mentioned under 
Tarka by mistake. 

Bh£rgavasutra is a rare work in the Jyotisa section. 

We do not know anything about a Brhatsiddhdnta- 
kaumudi. It may be a mistake for the Siddhantakaumudi 
of Bhattoji. It may be noted that the Laghusiddhdnta- 
kaumudl is not mentioned in the list and the Kaumudi 
mentioned here is perhaps the Laghusiddhdntakaumudl of 
Varadaraja. Dhdtuparis’uddhi is a hitherto unknown work. 
Vrttidlpikd may be the same as the Vrttidlpikd of Mauni- 
krspa, published in the Saraswati Bhavana Texts, No. 29. 
Aufrecht (C.C., I. 598) mentions this, but is not sure which 
subject it pertains to. He thinks it pertains to Alaipkara. 
Tarkacandrikd in the list is probably not a work on grammar, 
Vajratari kly e e m s to be the Nyaya work of this name. 

Among Vedanta'%orks Pancadastaprakarana may be only 
Pancada&'l. We have at present no information regarding 
Saptadas’aprakarana, Saptaprakarana and Pancaprakarana. 
Pancikarana is noticed by Aufrecht (C.C., I. 318) and is 
known to us. Some Stotras are wrongly mentioned in this 
section of the list. Nydyakusumdnjali may be the work of 
Udayana which must be under Nyaya. There is a Kusumdfl- 
jali separately mentioned (same work ?). Satlkanidana maybe 
Madhavaniddna (Ayurveda) or the Nidana section of some other 
Ayurvedic work which is wrongly listed up under VedSnta. 
Lalitavistara is the Buddhist work. Caitanyacandrodaya is 
the Nat aka by Kavikarnaptira. Advaitdnandapariccheda of 
Rimakrspa appears to be a rare work. Nydyavdrtika is the 
Nytya work of Udyotakara. Mangaldbharana, Anantabrah- 
malaksana, Jivantnukhy a(ev\dntly a mistake for Jtvanmukta) 
PrakaranavydUhyd, Manolayaprakarana , Nadakaumudi and 
$ome other works are mentioned here of which we know 
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nothing at present. Som^ of the works listed in this section 
pertain to Nyaya or Yoga. Pancakaranatika may be a 
mistake for Pancikaranatlka. The collection will be found 
rich in Vedanta, Pancaratra and S'aiva Agamas and Tantra, 
some mythical accounts appearing in the list being excluded. 

We have given the list exactly as it is found, with sug- 
gested corrections given within brackets. 

It is Mr. K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, MrO.L., in the 
staff of the library who located this rare work in the Library 
collection and he has prepared the press copy of it with the 
assistance of Mr. K. Ramachandra Sarma, Pandit in the 
T "Vary. 

C. Kunhan Raja, 

Editor, A. L. B. 







.fores*: 

‘io. 

5RTTT: 

i. foiwa: 

vi. 


V *TtaT5S: 


^ (^riPTrsr) 




V. SRSW: 

IV. 



IV 



n. 


*. & 

I*. 


c. W‘ 



V 
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\ 9 . wftr: 


*1. anrc: 

awsta: (SFFttfF:) 

afsnar: 


Vt. 3<!JI5$: 


W ^rr«sr?r: 
s«rr%^i: 

FRfc$F3Tft 

FRR«f*WFM 

3*. ^ragsinw 
3 V Fl^Frata: (Fagsrftwi:) 
3 V 3F«nr^t3ET: (FWFgjt) 
33. 


\*. $FFFUfiftp. 

3*s wi#5r: i 

3S- ^rftNtel: (*TF5TFf) 


3* 




3<. FIFFraRI: 

3 V 

<•. FTFFRSPEta: 


VV Wn*»Nfof : 

v*. *iTB&rftar 


*r*rc*tar«*rwT?rTfsr 

V3. f&irogtei 
w. Fgtf ^ pfrfifcfoi 

■tfv 

vs, f®& 


vv* | Ft«ra«<l(*n>£t)F 
vc. ^fk^Tfjftsi 
*v 3TFi#«r wfaft 
v. 

M. FSFFFFi 
M. ftgFtFFF? 

M. 3tfFFsrcwFrfeF>r 

<V*. FFSRfcsR 

Yv §*rr 

<\S. *RPn>fte 

''vs. 


=CT««nf% ' 

V. 

V>. 3?T^FF FSpS 

S°. Fra 

SI. *1*RT F^$ 

SFRFFef F#Fi 
S3. *hrcr%j f£N: 
sv. Fft^rai 
sh. frI^sf 
SS. snsFrai 
S'*. 

sc- fsNf 

sv FF^rarat 

v»o. FFF^rarFf&r: 

% fs » ^ - _ MMk * • 

I FRFEfR FT3FT*3?F F>RF 
1# 3T«FR^%1fRrWRsFI 
v»V FrFFtfWfPS^tF FiM 
\»3* ^BXNf4fd FIFFUF^F WBtf 
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srrfrc^wr 


irpreifsi 

*S. 

«V». %giT 55 WN 


\S<T* 



^r»r 


co. qjggfft b£N> 

ci. g?ra^w^^rf^f£q^fo 

c\. sBrfe^R^^qsipn^sra 

c\. R%W^ 
cv. qrftsnrTT(q)?<?T 
c^. ssnsftfR 

c$. grftswM (irt’s*?^) 


1 *°. 3 TRr^ 3 I*R 3 : 

1*1. 

t»L ®rr?? 5 Rf»r*rs: 
i«*. ^q^rejrrsiHMg: 
w. ssqqftera# 

lo'V qqr? 5 ltt 
1 °$. 

1 °\». U^SRTftrl: 
ioc. ftcfafai 

i°v gnfra?5taft?i 

11°. ^fRPRiftcr 

in. q^rM 

ii». 

11}. wsnrcj 
iiv. 


^pcpvn: 

cv*. iftsRg: xtfii 
cc. 

<^. WJJK^g: 

V*. 

M. *ilW% 

\^. *ire?Rlg: wfft; 

«>V 

v*. iasrwr% 

\%. ftvgp i rol^ig s ^H; 
«*. g% Tl *lft% 

U. flfaSJTr&ig: 

%%, jfrjRtapqg: 


m. tcTRR^rfe: 

11 v. =5RRf^5: 

iiv». f^qr(fa5?fr)anTfarer 

lie. *n-(qr)'>ws^ 

i^o. 

HTWlRl 

i»i. arafcri* 

m. g^Rr^r^s 
i*U. srrf?^ ^ 
ly*. f^Ttt#i 
lVv 

1M. RT S ift q T '?#} 
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n*. SRRF*FNft''F4 

1 \\. 3?K*W5tftri 

IV*- Rf4 

R5RT34 g£N; 

i v*. $wf*f£frf 4$4 $14f rjr 
jtr^s 

'Wc. ^(3VJ^)fr4 

Hv wf&?rafKi 

V*o. nt^'ltW’T sqpfci 'TTH4 

i *1 . sjTpjtf 

t v^. vrsnsr^^snj s^rW hf34 



iv'v ?fs?M :tiz 4 
iv$. %ifW?rt hfz 4 g^N> 

i-tfvs. srasTCR^Rpr^ 

ftra 

1V<£. sft gfrftftfa faq^f^F 

sitar 

Rwpfa 

lv^..ww?wfRr»T 


m 

i'a*. gsq^rwf^sR 

nl. »«nn^r55^ 

AW. SR5 3iftf3 srWTffl^ffo} 
‘iM. fo ^ oraft s i 
AW. iRFRFf&TO 

srcsR?f4 

aw sf??i 4 

AW. ^flrfRfr H5R4 
iv*. shF«f a?fl4 
A'W. Sf?H *FR 5IfR4 


vav sfatf^Rf^F *g3 i 

a%°. rTgwrr f^RSRft tt^t i 



FfUF I 

A%\. I 

'IS,'*. SF^SFt *& IJcTSRRqR 
i 

U\ R^MFS: I 3Tf»F^tr?4- 
%RFF*Tfa: l 


A\\ 

AS'-s. 

1«iA. 

I'*®. 

1»1. 


55^PT I 

4tqr3g* , >T¥$4 3 rN>frf#* 4 i 



wfarfesra^cigaraN i 
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sjrrijt^r i i 1 





«rr»§l«Br i ^ i 

d*. siR#qrfip?R nRfnfqrafa- 
sfaiH; sqreqR i } i 
i*v =if^RqfR ^s*iRq<frq- 


%% sJTr^TR i v i 


3in?w fri^r^T RRrft 
^rr^TRrf^r i 

d*. ?*ft>rfoqraiRr i 

«|v»v». ffi*T3RR$qrf&T i 
1v»e. I 


dV I 

ico. I 

id. i 

lev u3RtRi4 i 

uv 

lev. I (*rsq^- 

JTRfrfqfa:) R*fRrf*RR I 
IcV STRRf^ 

i c \ . ^u^qraiR^f^ci q^spr- 


1cv». ?Hf5Rft^5r*R<ii 

lee. *R^%(5rTRtT?)fri qpifojspn 
lev ?HcraWi q»ftfo5RT#5# 
n « . «PP0?nwf^ra *UR*R- 


srq»r%q>r 


'id. ^!rnjHRrsr(feipj?i^)^ 
<ar<fa§errqst 
dv wqsrtt i qp i 

n\. ^gPRPR I 3TWtq%% i 

dv. qfttR^ i 
UV qf5sf?q «BTS2TP$ 
i s \ . q>r53TJp&r%q>r flifor 
n». ( 

de. q^qqqp 
dv ^prpr#^ 
d°. RRROiqffKi q^wqq#3 
dv ^qqRt 
w 

W I5^qq 
X«V. ( 3'£TNqR #FR5q 

q»v fwPRf ?rr 

wuj;q: (IgRrqqprgos- 
tRT fq^Rj^n^rr) 
\o%. frq-R RfqsR Tq^ftq 
^ » ^. topr 

^c. ^q'q^if^rqfcrfR^nftiTHiT 
dV WSgfcHSpftq I 
d». I (3I®lR«t- 

^qsqrw— sr^srfsHrr- 
RqR?ff) 

dv Rrf^qrfcsrRi i 
dv w^nftjrmr i 
d*. qf^g^rq^t 
dv. gr%grqqoi ksRr«ref^Hfg 
dH . qrf^sqw 
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fawoupfit 
\<U. S*ft5RWf>t 

x.n. 

W. i 
^X. qrctfr'fcrcft i 
^V*. tfcTCf^ 

^oPTPTJT^ 

^v». ^r^^fsiaoftasr^^r- 
^oRj^nrs: 

wMtfo^fqsnjfra^ 

\\°. 

^XX. 

5(X^. ^fMfalfr!: 

^XX. ^rf&xraiKs srrfsufSr^q 
XX*. srriKTT-, 

srrat 

^XH. 

HXX. s^ftaisrrftfa: 

HX^. 3rf5j^5T^t55rp5 
\\c. %3TTC*X 

V*X. *OTR%«5B 

v*v 

v*X. *irftfllf%?5ra 

7 


hvv. qr5*ftfiKrJTPm 
=uv strfg^Tnpni 
v*^. *gfe*rera®i 
XVV». 3w^repn>i 
\xc. ^remf^fTROT 

V\». arcpiRJrcwwn 

*nf?si>i*ar«rre*nn 
v^x. ntf^^FfN 
^vu 
vxX. 

w*. tnt i sr^firf^#T 
§*rt*i$% 3W 
vxx. a^'Pzrtrf^tf 

’V'V*. 

*TfTg?mrim 

hv. *rrasfl n«<> 
^ 00 ° 

^$ 0 . ^RT i ^Vooc 
cfRR loooo 

wni ^ooo* 

^X- ^x«®« 

M*. w*l^ «Uoo. 

^Vx. xft \v* 
tW xx •• ° 

\«(V». *f^ra: xw® 
Vx°®» 
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V»°. 1<««* 

V*'!. 4l«oo 

Sooo 

^v»*. aTITtR 1 s 000 

9 . v»y. W9Tr°^ ^0000 
'rr^j *a v s« o o 

arr^5T <u u fW IW 

$wf rwr rrjs *iraj4 

*rr 4 o %4 rspf? 1 ° fii^nn 1 Jrrc^i 
»im^i |wr^ rtw v fcagyr 0 ! 1 w 
qr?i ^ srsrsTR 1 «f?r^ ^%r»» ^4 
RfagjFi air? Rf rg^FT 1 <4 1 
^RPWlWRTiR 11 

^qgrujrrft 

3^5TRR 

H 'J'i. qsrfas 
^4. ^rfcira 
RRTfWrt 
*£•. 5 tM — #9 

xo. forewf 

\c\. 

\e\. 

x<v. RfM^rt 
^c'V RHftl§i 
\<i%. *rr*<hr 
RRr^lt 
\cc. RF*RRT 
\t\. 3Trf*K3 


u». nrftfas 
\%<\. rtr 4 
\v*. ^re«T 

3rrf(?r) aqg^i \< 

HVA- RktftflT 

f?OTjqfRffrt* 
xv*. Rrgg^Fi 

^«>v ^ff^rg^R 
\oo. Rj^RtfF^pii 

M. ^g^roi 

3^. Rrlotzfg^rtfj. 

*°\. 

\o\ si#m^ 

RtRRffeg 

\°». s^Rfecrr 

}<>«,. ?5fe^qn?RR 
Xio. ^Rrarfi^r 
?%oipj^itfi?Tr 
*ih. ^rfg^pi 
OX. RSrftRrfFcRF 

O*. »F3p?Tfg<^rrg^^q^5^. 
?#5ri^rRR^W5RJF«B 1 

Sfoirntfa 

OH. Rir«nra 
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XXX- 

XX*. 


«$« <§)@pa>ren>LT, \ || 


Jiro^rri 
XX«>. q«T 3 TRi 
\\o. swrogg^oi 

m 


X^X. 



^i«r: 


\\\. qrfag 
X^X. *rfW 
\w. ^ra 
XVv RRR 
X^x. srrcsrsi 
xv». qrcreit 


\\*. wi 
X^v 3 fr«? 

XX°- qrxra^ 
xxx. ari%4 

XXV ^IRR 

xxx. *tw 
XX*. t'Rq 
XXV ’fcw 
XXX. sr&gRf 
XX«. staff 


\\i. srfcsi 
XX*>. sINrs 

►$« (tpeoaoihqfd 


U I 





X*« 

taftaxjtor 

X*x. ‘ 

X*v 
X*X. 

***. sm^RT^fSsntata 
=qfXjF*r 

X*V **W 3I f a WXi af M 
X*X- 

X**. sqrarcifeqsft: 
Mi. ’XflwqT^R 
X*V 

XV. 



V. JTT'qqRraf^n^flrer 

: v. 3fhfRTfJif?mw*i 

V. smsrrsrwRSsfft 
V. f^wnTT^ 

v. taxr?fa?sRftr 


xx. wErw^N 

XV 

XX- 

M. 
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XW 

xu. 

XX*- ^fl5^#ftfrraR 
\%e. fhrci^ter 
X^v s€far 

\»o. ^4f^-rTW#r: tur^frf- 

X«i. t f^3 i frfta i ^1^- 

I 33RT t 3TpR: I JR I 
3iiW4 1 i ?srarcR i 
ffPT% I TO?R: I 5ZTTCT I 
$T<srfoSf%cT I ?ST I I 

ssircrraT i qfeg i qufta- 
I 

X*^. jftfiRRr 
X*X. ISWntfhi 
X«*. IfUJIRRlt 

34rarrer 

X's'a. 

X>»v ^f^>r 

X's's. *d®n 

X^C. ftdRftr: I 

XvsS. *l*RT*fci I 

\eo. sHnfoflR i 

X<*1. rT^RJTf I S*F3fr3|g*r3[?rfH 

X<q. s&rfosR^ i 
X«X. g-^Rg ft i 
X<tv. f^W*I^T i 


\c snrr i 
X«X. > 

X^. atPpifl' i 

\<c. i 

\*\. nern*ft4 i 

XS*. ffsoRf^ I 
X%X. #$$4 I 

m 

\\\. ^F^ITRufci I 
XM- ^fHUfar RR*5i I 
XV*. i 

XVA. 3R»T*W??R R^*IR 
-srrar^fwf i 
X">X. I 

X^. rrftRfa I 
Xsc. R^Resrf 
X«A. 

t^igJTR^RfXl: qit^ft- 
qne*TRf>a 

rT&THSPT S*rHRRlf% 

v»1. RPRtfasft 
sft^ujsnFrf^r 
v»x. cri* w g flEH r 

Vov. rl^TffttqTjfj- 

V°\. 3TgiT RfadW p)|: 

sigfrr^rfXf: ^r 

vo vs. gqtfRfaRRfa: 

votf. wrcfRPRgPr^ir- 

f^RR^rTffa- 
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-s-'to. 


* 3 f. #55R<fr 
*3<j. *frsrnfqd 
■* W qf&rcrr«fN 
•*•*<>. itWRR? 


til. 

qiRsrarftwr 




3>rc55nfrftor 



■*1 V 

^RfasjR 


tfwrw 


?R5t?f 

vv*<. 

R*?TPR 

■*W 

^RP|d 

w 3. 


■*T$. 

ci'TRj 

* ** . 


Vlv». 

fTR5T#ftm 

>fV^. 

§gd 

V^C. 





tB<rlfSoft4 

V'tfVS. 


'tt.o. 

^rra^Rf'^r 

<s. 

^RRffrtF 


5TRFK5Iiq* 

. 

arspbri 


srRsqrftRTd 

vV. 

fRJTqRffpqtrg 

V^U. 


*M. 

^'sfRRRfwi: 


Tf^TRFB 



vW 



*R?r?rnj 

v^. 

^JT^RNRRf&I: 



v^\*. 

flstcqs 


gsnjpRfqqd 

V= <;. 

gstfMt 

v'v*. 



'rowftr 

W\. 




vM. 



^TOR^pf 



VU. 


W. 

^RR^fq'GR 

*H. 


V^x,. 


v^v. 


®. 


vVv ^%5P=d 

v$V 

?3*rfiRd 

vH. *nfo#l*r 
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V$H. SRIfforc 

v^. 

M*. 

Me. pjjffafaq4 
M*. 

vm«. awfiRrf^i 
vm. g?«5r^i4 
v*h. jpiMtfsm 
vM. g#^*R5nfigg;i 
vv»v. 
v*H. 

*M. 3# > Srft»FI?T^?3g5 

v\sv». 

*vs<£. ^qrarfqqq 
vm. 

vc«. 

v<M. Rft?q;r%R 
ve^. awrr^srfsrw 
ve\. 

VeV. 55$»ftl%*R 

. ft r s * 

v<sH. src^tTmq 
•*M. srr^rf^rc 

vev». 


«H«Mfl!>Ura 



v«\. qi fa ftg g re rgqTg 


n». TiW^^iiqrj 
*m. *RMRR$<raififiq>qre 
vM. 5TR?Rflf:^t’ 7 TI^qqr5 
*S\. I | (Two versions 

■#V*. ^ITr# I j of No. 492) 

mh. wscR«ir^*?iPs^i*i 

*M. TilBrj^nTg^riRJf^ 

*«>v». sTPRRR^rgsire* 

Me. qsrq%?l^fl?qr f^RRf^I: 
mv 3R*rr s=qp5«Tr JTfrfefft; 

'aoo. mrw5T«rrgq«i 
^rrq^RRn'qq# 

H°q. srrairq^nriiaraJT 
VI tfgjfcr$?rar&ffa: 
h°v. iTPRrqrffcT^rgfffi: 

VH. Rf^%^rf%qr 
H° V RRRRRTqRJT 
Ho*. qrf&rfSftrTgr 


Hoc. 3rrf^#*fa?r 

v«,. sqra^ftsrr 
Mo. ntarrcfterr 
H*n. wsR^frerr 
HM. 3TR®RTtsrr 
MV f^ra:RT5fterr 
H^v. qjgsfterr 
HI <4 . *!#R»TrT*fterr 
M*. 3^TqffR>r%^IfR!: (*?RT- 
ffa:) 

M*. rwiw 
M e. tfJR? 
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yAA. i 

ciwresr s*zf 
y*«. 

y^A. ?Tcf?i?THT«i52rr?iqr steflifatir 
y^. ^f^roifRFftsjrqtorrsjn- 
’sJIR 5tF®?*5F I 

yv«. 

tFrRlfajft 

yv*. ^r»Tl%*iif?i^g^n^R 

y^y. sr i 

W%. #o^?( |:qRF*r) - 
*irc«iF^F f^feswFSF i 

y^u. 

^sK ni 

yy<*. i5?qft*FF%^M \\\ 

y^A. qF§^q#fi83fR^g*NiF<jRr 

y}o. 

r^r fi^r i 

y^A. q>rf%%qaF%$?roftw%?pt- 
^qr^qr gwisr 
y^s. »rr«i f^R^rrfwfriqftRr^Rr- 
*q?c i 

y W arr^^sq^of 
yv*. qrgqfrgfo 
y*y. sira^PviF 

y*$. 3«Rt6|5flR>^i 

< A\'». 3II5pt^R^JT 

'A^. RRR3^?roft»TroTH<Nrf%: 


y*A. iftRRFlfa: 

y*<>. 

'a'* a. uw^rftqrR^feRtR^- 
fR5r^Rf ; 5^r 
W. Iqm^giHwiWT 
yx>. i 

'AW. RJFtfaRRS^riagtFsqqF I 

gw^F i 

'AV'A. ^arvf^gfrl^R.f | 

'A v«i. cRfrR&qf^F I 
'AW. wf^tlFf^cRl^roeq l 

\€C. 3^^#% cF? CRSJ5T- 

qRRfe: 

y*A. ^rRFq$<A*lRqfog?RF<U- I 

'A'A°. 5RRIF'?: 

^ a. ^sfttKRFrcq^tei i 

yy*. i 

y^. <F$FR2?r ^rFFRfu: 
yy*. qqr*$R 
yyy. 'RsifetRRfroiwF 
yy$. cfspfuhir %*re i 

yyvs. rFrntf§TO!fR%*I£s*TFI?3IR 
^fqq^JF 

yyx. g^qt<»i i 

yyy. *rrc*q<FS2TFq*<n 

y^®. *r?tfa$pF » JHtaRFSRR^i 

y«,A. WTT55F 

y^. 

y«^. qFqqfFSFfI 

y^v. qlqicfR^ngqrs 
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sftaRwqr 

vs. 3i^^4*irefa?3 1 


nN 't o o e 

v*. jftRfarepNfara: 


t«r*iji u«i v * » 

'ass. ^ftarercfow 


5B*rf=cT^ jt?-4 v«« 

v>^. ai*ranf 


JF>* 1 V«« 

^Twftarfcn %?i*?rerrer 


%fR?srrft*iM jfw v o o o 

v» X . «rra$3**R|5i 

^VSo. 

qi^qtf^f^rfasrsFsr 

v*. 5ti«R*irwi ' 


^ o o O 

V's. *wrcsxte 

VX. 

qrgMH^Ktei smtf *F>i 

v>S. 


Y o o O 

’ASvs. 5>3 'T«RcP5: 

V*. 

^ 5 t»o» 

v,*. qRiTa 

VX- 


'ASS. %<XRTW>»i 

^VS-tf. 

ngi^ siN; 

S ° °. ;qmari#l: «. 

'A'» l *. 


^1. sdfMfcl* 

VS- 

jftrrrar^Ji 

w. art^fasr 


’frfiloSJTW^ 

S “ X . 

VC. 

sfcrcisr 

£»X ^R5^i 

W 


%o^. rrf3i^8T 

S»i 3?fcfl5rt5T 


<l#»ftaraisrrei 

S ov ». ^r?qaqqfti^r 

V». 


x °c. ^rr^ifrq: 

W 

qrrer#ftq>r 

X °S. 

V'S. 
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TAM. i0RfF*T 

taa\. fa«rcT5rra?i«r 

tam. i/tM 
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T Vv*. 

ivw swia^gsft i 
SfDi^^f^ST 
^W*. 3rqf^HlT%rf$t*ft 
'\V\£. STc2ffiT?ITf%: 
1VAV 5Tcqfil|lT^5T 
V^o. 5Jc2}f»?fI^4 
1 ^ 1 . STaBR 

sj^fqqsiT^T 
ararate 
RqY*R®RT55T 
'US'v qfte_a;rfM 
v=U*. ^Rtfta^R 
Rjpqia^ 
a^^<S. RT55 
'RSv f^rg?r 

i^o. 

prftar 

rswutoJcrr 
fiaartena^R 
f^f^R^fflaT 
V<v»V f??RR=agrfi 
f?f|waf|ar 
‘R '*'•». RTfftcFR 

•»^v*V RtRBR: t 
iv®. *rf^KiF 3 f 
*nia$ftai 
«?S*TRW»ft4 


*TTR^3I*l"fa: 
gqs^qaerga 
•». a^qasrga 
\. a^qajga 
X. Jjfe^r^gs 
v. nfaaq^gs 
i^uH. gaa-a 
v»c5. gfa^rstoi 

gsftiHRa^ 
'R<jc. gass 
'\~<c\. *kaa-R 
'\\%°. waarassa?^ 
aa^a 
aatfRa^R 
^M. ff'RRltafa: 
‘rv*. jRa^Ttrfwi: 
RV\. jRRsqrqRoi 

v^>*. *rr^ 

iT?aaa?>jft 

^<*a. R^Rg^R 
IX 00 - flcFaflSJRaM 

a^o. aataar 
*r<r. aarg^iraa^ata 
<iX«>V airaa^a-R 
^»v. afRa 5 rq;RT 
afraaq^: 
afiaaaafa: 
afrfqgaa ’ 
i\°£. afrfcaapsr 
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33 « 3 . 

333 ®. 

3333 . fl?r?«frrapfr 
3333 . 

3333 . *r«ftpra*?i 
333 -*. wf) 55 ^*ft*ra 

3 33H. lTfRMti:5T^5T 

3333 . 

3 33 ^. *TfRTOtfSRI 5 !r 


333 c. 

333 s. ^wrirer^i 


33 ^®. 

33 ^ 3 . *nnf®s^ 3 riM 
im, ffRpfteste 
3 3 ^ 3 . *TF^T^%* 

3 3V*. KI^R^%^ 
3 3VA. 

33 ^ 3 . unj^n^ 

^rfesfassr 
33 ^. wfosftfrsEi 
333®. fTTf^^sr 

lUi. *?rt*sfcN 

333 V »ft?rr^rc% 
3333- 


333 *. go^naraR 

333 * 3 . 

3333 . ^JWflrtr 
333 *. 


3333. 

33 *®. JT^sfhi 
1 ’i. JTtSrftqre 

3 3*V 

33*3- 3?TR®fS* 

3 3 **. qtu^fq^r 
3 3**3. ^nqifeg 
33*3. gtnsiT 
33 **. 

3 3*<r. 

3 3v. 

33*33. ^tnqrasr^ 
33*3V 

33*33. #RJ?R!«r 
3 3*3*. qtn^RflR 
33*3*3. ^iMW'Hi 
33 * 33 . 

33****. 

33 *'*. wptrt 
33 * 33 . s&smfterr 
3 33®. 

3333 . **rcwm 
3 33 ^. tssrsN 
3333. WTRJf 
333*. WPW* 

3 33*3- tfWSTOfHtfti 
3 333. JRTO^vfftSWR 
3 33*. ^FW% 1 Sr^R 
'3 33c- tf&forci?* 
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*T«ITcF9i 

^5^l*To6d55T 

^ 5 R 

*U^V. 553^5T»>ft 

55fo5?n^R?W 

f^TBRi 

*i X- 

srw^Eci^r 

i\cc. stto^jccpst 

1 ^%®. ^rrgoiri'Si 

•U^S. wra^Wf^dr 
<i\\*. S 5 rre*ftdr 
US’A. ^TS%5T^ 

f%foNr^cT?5T 

^V><. ft»w«iw’ 


‘tS*,**. f^^I?TQ5i 

iv»«. fa3ffa?K£sw«i 
•IV o'). f%R55RT?lcBsi 
1V«^, faJTBR^rBsf 

ivo?. 

ivc^. f^gt^rr^ 
H»«,. fafTR^t 
iv"'*, fo^rrsiwfg^r 

1V.V f^gaTOTaScRI 
iv'io. f%^rd»TfR^t4 
'iv'n. 

V>m. f%?IBT^rP5f I 

3 . ‘l^^nrei i 

ivi*. fd^T^T5j^-q 
'tv'i'A. f%wrarf^Rr 
iviv sffanBsf 

’IV'U. sft^cR^q 
IV^. 

V^». JTrBfPrg- 

iv?.<i. t^grersni 
1^5. IgqRJrafsrTT 
iv^v l<sMtci?5r 
Iv^v. 

't v^H. gfa*?$sr 
9 nt\*'. g%?i?r 
gfajR 

IV^V, 
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V*X®. 

mi. 

xrrf&ss^ 

U\\. XTW<F* 

m - *- xiiwdw 
ivX'v xtrc^rfcjai 
m*. ip#fk 
m«. xrto^Rsxx^Rr 

ms. f^Fft r i r 
lYYo. Rrasfe: 
mi. f^jfr=P5r 
i-m. Rn4I^?r^ 

IwX. ferof^ignrirP^ 

iw*. 

1**^. f^RfaRF* 
iw ■- , Rra«Frat4 
iv**. 

i*v«. fwrft^ 
ivw 

1VA<*. RR’T K r f^ xrr^gf^: 
1VM. flw%Xfrf^nWRRT- 
F3f%: 

w\. ftw*r^rnft4 
1*M. fcTOBT 

ivw gHFmw i «f%i- 

gflrTT 111 XRWlfcll Rl 

XRs**raffcm ix< 

10 


SSR'fWRgftcTT IVI S^- 

gflctr im 

vm. fafF&rfxritoftrcsfb 
v»^. ^j%sra 
iw. xi«fo?r^faBF 
IV^V 5JTT*n3?5f 
lvi«. spsgfeiF 

mi. gsB^icft 

m^. gxSFHXRft 

mx. ’ifrwraftaT 
m*. Mtara$R 
m*V sftwtiR 

m*. 

m*. ^isgflciT 
m<. sfawfliwi 
mv «ftfirgrctrc 
1'*'»°. 

vm. ’-ft’FJ'&FW 

mX- 

1YUY. «fte*R<X 
lYv*^. 

ms. sfafFspnisfa: 

1yv»v». sfte?Rg?^ 

1Yv»c. %ftft3T?d*R 

mv 

m». qzftsFXFRif&sFsre 

1YO. <*tsRRT*Fo5 

1y<r. xwsaFFltea* 

1Y*X. SWfaKXJT 
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’WOT. 

lYY'A. RfTCRft 
V**%. RRTf^TW^ft 
iv<v*. g^n%i?ci?3r 
1Y<S*. 

lY-fV 4%*^ 

Rfaprarci 
i*\i gfapra 
v*vt. 

v*M- wrorarc 

TYV*. RIP«T3iI55^jft'ftfl^I 
V*-*,<A. RTTOW 
V*^. 

'm*. 

iysc. 

V*V>. fas&qaM 

iv<». f^5f^ra?5r 
iw f?ra4fajftFW 
iv^. fcreRraRwsfa: x 
1V>X. fB5RRf^rfcF3f 

ivy. 

XV'A. 

IV X. §51^?: 

iV'i. §»pit^r 

IV c. g*pit^«rp?qr ^«<3i 

t vv §*?4faisircwT 

1M». i 

ivv gjpfhrr 

V\n. 

xmv 


IVY. ^?P5f I 

vaVa. ^regs^ira 
< i' j v *»\». 

a'a'u. ^s^*h4 
AW *?rcM 
av°. ^RflTJrar%w 
i^i. $s***r ' 
Vav. gwksi 
avx. gwrefaiftsirci 

AW. #*g3HPTSt 
AW. 

aw. 

aw. %t^4?5f#5«nw 
aw star^rcsipfit 
am°. shrrRror^ 
ava. 4tar«T£^?*<N 
aw 4tenqg4M 
AW. 4h?4 
aw. 

aw. ^r^iii 
aw. 

va\\». fRir^r^ 

AW- 

AM'*'- f^P3T 

av<>. f^rgjr 

ava. snrrsfor 

AV*. 

AM*. noiq^t5f 
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SflWWTH^i 
w**. fjmsafcTTst^ 
'i'Avv*. iiRr^i^^r: 


*i'v**. 
a<v*v q#sr<TjpfojrR 

V^V sfoRTPjf&WR 


1W. 

IVav. 

im 

vva$. 

va'av*. 

a'aV. ffcrrnpat«i 
ava-a. ft^rpata' 
’i'M'O. srrssgfs^iFSfi 


A'a^v. 

a'aW 

I'aSS. 

A'aS'*. 

I'A**,. 

AV*®. 

< l'Av»<>. 

I'A'®*. 


f^hRmre#; 

?lRWi 

FTRrfaPRIS#; 




PinKs^reqs 

s^r?rtFis4 


I'av**.. g^iq ^: q*roi 


rfn>5%^T?#5r 

Va^S. 

AV**. qsrsrwsa 


Va^. Mfao35TT«far 
i'a'js. fqni5rr«far 
AV®. aiqppqpprN 
aw fcismrafeq; 
AW. 


AW 
aw. prRjprn 
aw. 5ft*wr*awi 
AW- SR'RSRrcafr: 
a ’a**. 


aw. 

AW. FNFraTP 
aw. 4tnerp 
av>a. aFRTfasjrfaarer 
aw. qpnjarr^ 

AW. #ffaq«q; 

AM*. aNniw? 

AW. R^J5RR5 

aw. f$ra%^rfiflrcwiRTe§$r 
AW. ^FRffi^qwwft 


AM*. 


i?«». arrfere^ 
a$®a. SpaRjtiis* 
aw. fowFRsnrortfsiT 

«L 
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1A»*. 

15»*1. 

15«5. 

n*'*. 

15°*. 

15»V 

151°. 

1511. 

151X. 

151*. 

151*. 

151*1. 

1515. 

151 s *. 

151*. 

1511. 

15X®. 

15X1. 

15XX. 

15X*. 

15X*. 

15X*l. 

15X5. 

15Xv». 

15X*. 


forcafd'rsfc: 

^rfJTssr^o^ 


sftwnosrf^reR 

^Tf%^Rdt5r 

«ftef&drelm?icRTfrrf5t 

fsrgxgRtftamfcre; 

JHircjftedft 

3q«wRrai*n*i: 


I5xx. tdiRffcRif^ra 
15*** wfafflri 
15*1. tffrnsnw 
15*X. flTf*WWR%: 


15**. ^IdWTSUft 
15**. 

15**1. WfrUflN 
15*5- i ^ : 

1 5* v *. 

15 **. 

15*1. f«$r*T3fawrerft 
15vo. §fl5l«rX5SR 

15*1. g^^(Riflf«r 
15**. 

15 **. ftRTRW*55?ft 
15**1. sitar 

*5*5- ftra^W * 

^5vvi.*‘gt^raf 

15**. aig^wwar 
15*1. 

15*1°. 5f*TR^g«5T«I€g%: 

15*11. n^qfcPRN 

151X. *T*tare$ 

15*1*. g?rfefc 
15*1*. ai^ire^ 

15*1*1. 3 r*mr*rrexi 
15*15. 5 ftorcwre 4 
15V. *Ttf^«(is 4 . 

15V. ^pjixnre#; 

15*11. ’itaiftre^ 

155°. 

i 

1551. Wi&zi 
155 X. fiRs^reii 
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?Kr«f3*r?re^ 

1***. cIRTCT 




'i^l. JTffoffo&re# 

JRirei 

*\ 

aWJpife'T 




MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

THE ARYABHATIYAVYAKHYA OF RAGHUNATHA- 
RAJA— A RARE AND HITHERTO UNKNOWN WORK 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M. O. L. 

AMUSING views regarding the date and work of Aryabhata were 
held by some of the early European writers on Indian astro- 
nomy, who di^ not know that there were two astronomers of this 
name, separated from each other by centuries. Colebrooke never 
having seen the work of either, believed that the older work 
was a fabrication and that Aryastas'ata (meaning 108 couplets) 
meant 800 couplets. As to the age of Aryabhata , however, he hit 
the right mark when, from citations in later works, he assigned 
him to the fifth century A. D. Bentley who did not know Sanskrit 
.and whose prejudiced and unscientific views on problems of Indian 
astronomy have met with the summary rejection which th^^/fully 
deserve, assigned the Aryabhatamahasiddhanta , the work of the 
later of the two, to A. D. 1322, denounced the work of the earlier as 
spurious and called Aryabhata an impostor ! It was Fitz-Edward 
Hall who first brought to light the fact that there were two different 
astronomers of the same name. He was followed by Whitney, 
Bhau Daji, Kern, Dikshit and others. 1 

1 See Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. (1872) II, p. 471 etseq. ; Bentley, A Histori- 
cal View of the Hindu Astronomy (1825), p. 128 ; Hall and Whitney, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 6, p. 556 et seq. ; Bh£u D5ji, J.R.A.S. 
(New -Series) 1865, # p. 392 et seq. ; Kern, Preface to the Brhatsamhita, Biblio- 
theca Indica, Calcutta, 1865 ; S. B. Dikshit, Bhdratiyajyotisas'astra Itihas, 
iPoona, 1931, p. 230 et seq. 
ni 
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According to his own statement, Aryabhata /, the better known 
of the two, was born in A. D, 476 : 

gfgfer sqdtaiswg g*TW. i 

tfccf) qq 3f;qqtsdtal: ll 

“ When three of the four ages were past, and 60 times 60 
years, then 23 years from my birth were past.” 

. 3600 Kali corresponds to A. D. 499. Aryabhata I was then 
23 years old (not 33 as wrongly stated in the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras,. 
XXIV, 13389). '*As Bhau Daji has pointed out, the second 
word in his name is Bhata and not Bhatta . He belonged to 
Kusumapura : 

4 smf I 

snwftcss flqj? II 

« 

Kusumapura is usually identified with Pataliputra , i.e. 
modern Patna. In his commentary on this verse Nilakantha 
says : I On r ’ the authority of Apte’s 

Dictionary and from the fact that the Aryabhatasiddhanta has 
been more popular in Kerala than in any other part of India, 
K. Sambasiva Sastri says that “some take it to be ancient 
Travstlrewe.” 

His work which is usually described as the earliest of the 
extant Paurusajyotisagranthas , 6 is variously called 7 the Arya- 
bhatiya (most popularly), Bhatasiddhanta , Aryabhatasiddhanta , 

2 Verse 10 of the K&lakriyapctda . 

3 Ibid. 4 Verse 1 of the Gan itapada . 

Vide Introduction, Trivandrum Sans. Series, No. 101. On the popularity 
of Aryasiddhctnta in South India cf. also Swamikannu Pillai, Indian 
Ephemeris, Vol. I, Part I, Siddhantas . 

6 See Dikshit, Ibid., p. 190. 

7 See India Office (Eggeling) No. 2767 ; Madras D. 13392 where an addi- 
tional verse at the beginning of Siiryadeva’s commentary tails it Aryabhata* 
proktasutm ; Madras D. 13393 where Yallaya calls it Aryasutra ; Mitra, 
Notices , III, 1^?6 where the colophon calls it Vrddharyabhatasiddhanta . 
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Aryasiddhdnta , Aryasta&ata (this properly applies to sections 2-r4 
only), V rddharyabhatasiddhanta , Pmthamdryasiddhanta y Arya m 
bhattyasUtra and Arydsutra. According to Bhau b Daji, Arya- 
bhatlyasutra is the correct title. The work consists of 4 sections, 
the Das'agltikdsutra , the Ganitapada , the Kdlakriydpdda and 
the Golapada . The first section, the Das’agitikd consists of 
13 couplets in Glti metre. The invocation, i.e. the first couplet, 
the Paribhdsa, i.e. the second couplet which is a clue to the system 
of notation employed by the author, and the closing couplet which 
is a Phalas'ruti , are omitted in the account of the ten couplets 
constituting the Das’agitikd . The other 3 sections consist of 108 
verses and are therefore usually called the Arydstds'ata . According 
to commentators, Das’agitikd and Arydstds’ata are two separate 
works. Dikshit 0 mentions only Suryadeva as one who holds this 
view. But I may add that it is shared by Parames’vara , Nila - 
kantha and ^so by another commentator whose work is noticed 
here for the first time# Dikshit, however, thinks that there is 
no need to take them as separate treatises, as one is dependent 
on the other and neither has any use without the other. 10 He 
observes : 

qtjj % [silt;?! | c[*TqN»J 

qsilf sqqiq sntf a# =qi^ 
flHRT | ftq i 

The text of the Aryabhatfya has been published several times 
with commentaries. 

h Ibid,, p. 397. 

9 Ibid., p. 190. 

10 On the relation of the two parts see also J. F. Fleet, J. R. A. S. t 1911, 
pp. 109-26 ; G. R. Kaye, j. A. S. B., IV (1908), p. 117 et seq Indian mathema- 
tics, pp. 11-14, 35, 36 ; Thibaut, PancasiddhQntika , pp. 56 et seq . The follow- 
ing may be noted here. No. 1566 in Mitra’s Notices, III, contains c hapter s 
2-4. The colophon at the end of the Golapada here is 

1 In Madras D. 13385 the first chapter is called Das’agitikastltra 
while the rest are designated as Pndas. In Madras D. 133^8 the Das r agitik&- 
sutra is placed at the end. 
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Aryabhata II was later than Brahmagupta. Dikshit 11 assigns 
him to the 10th century A,D. ,His work consisting of 18 chapters, is, 
called the Aryabhatamahasiddhanta or the Dvitlyaryasiddhdnta * 

In a MS. of it in the Deccan 12 College Collection it is called 
the Laghvdryasiddhdnta . The work, however, nowhere calls itself 
by either of the epithets of mahat and laghu. MSS. of this are 
available both in India 13 and Europe. An edition of this by Sudha- 
kara Dvivedi is mentioned in the British Museum Catalogue 14 . I 
had no opportunity to see it. Sewell 15 writes : “ Dr. Fleet tells 
me that the late Mahahahopadhyaya Sudhakara Dvivedi, of 
Benares, was engaged in editing this work, but it is not known 
here how far he has gone with it, and whether any instalment of it 
has yet been published. Dr. Fleet adds that, so far as can be 
ascertained, no other text of it has been published, and no transla- 
tion, and there seems to be not even a manuscript of it anywhere 
in Europe.” Fleet was probably not aware of thjj existence of 
MSS. in European collections at the tin*e or these were acquired 
there later. 

I notice here a very rare and hitherto unknown commentary on 
the Aryabhatiya , the work of Aryabhata l . The commentaries now 
known on the work are the following. 

The lfi Aryabhatatantrabhdsya of Bhdskara 

The Aryabhataprakds'a or Aryabhatiyasutrdrthaprakds'ikd 
of Sur yade va. 

The Aryabhatatdtparyavyakhydna ,s of Yallaya , disciple of 
Suryadeva. 

11 See Dikshit, Ibid., p. 230; Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar 
(1896) p. 8. 

12 See Dikshit, loc. cit. 

J 3 See Weber, Handschriftcn-Verzeichnisse Dcr KdniglicJien Bibliothek, 
Berlin, 1731 (A detailed account of the 18 chapters is given here). Th. 
Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, 770 ; Hrishikesh Sastri, Cata- 
logue of MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, IX, 16 ; Mitra, Notices, 1568. 

14 1906-28, p. 28. 

15 Indian Chronology (1912) pp. 62-63. 

16 See Keith, India Office Catalogue, 6265. 

17 See Keith, 6266 ; Madras D. 13389 et seq. 

18 See Keith, fyid., 6270 ; Madras D. 13393. 
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The Aryabhatlyabhdsya 19 of Somes'vara. 

The Bhatadlpika 20 of Parames'vqra, 

The Aryabhcitamahabhasya 21 of Nllakantha. 

The Bhdttapradlpa ( Bhatapradlpa ) of 22 Bhuti{Bhuta)visnu. 

In the Adyar Library Bulletin M I have published a fragment 
of Bhutivisnu' s commentary on the Suryasiddhanta . I have 
there drawn attention to the fact that in this available portion of 
the work, the author refers to his commentary on the Aryabhatlya r 
namely Bhdttapradlpa (perhaps correctly Bhatapradlpa ). As a 
commentator on the Aryabhatiya , he was known to scholars of 
the last century under the name Bhutavisnu , a4 Aufrecht 2 *' also 
mentions him by this name under Das’aglti sutra instead of 
mentioning him as a commentator under Aryabhata. However, 
neither his commentary on the Suryasiddhanta nor his date seems 
to have been known to these scholars. There was even a time 
when the earty date of Aryabhata was wrongly supposed to be 
the date of Bhutivisnu . » In my paper I have pointed out that he 
was later than Srlpati who flourished in the 11th century A.D. 

Madras R. 5261 is described as an anonymous commentary 
on the Aryabhatiya. Another anonymous commentary is mention- 
ed in the Catalogue of MSS. in the Mysore Government Library 
(1922), No. 4437. Besides these Aufrecht 2 ' notices two anonymous 


1!l See Bhau Daji, Ibid., p. 398. 

20 Edited by Kern, Leiden (1874) ; by Udaya Narayan Singh, with a Hindi 
Translation, ( Madhurapur, 1906. 

21 Published in theTriv, Sans. Series, Nos. 101 and 111. 

22 See Bhau Daji, Ibid., p. 396 et seq., Poleman, Indie MSS., 4669. 

83 Vol. V, Part 2. 

■ 4 See Bhau Daji, Ibid., p. 396 et seq ; Kern, Preface to Brhatsamhita , 
pp. 56-57. I was not aware of this when I published the paper. In the 
fragment of the commentary on the Suryasiddhanta, his name is given as 
Bhutivispu. 

<lr> Catalogus Catalogorum , I, p. 247. 

2i] Kern writes (Ibid., p. 57) : " . . . I hesitated between Bhutavishriu 
and Aryabhata.” 

27 Catalogus Catalogorum , I, p. 53. In the Adyar Library catalogue 
(1928), II, p. 48 there is noticed a commentary with the title Nitipraka&a . 
This is probably «. mistake for Gitiprakas’a, i.e. Das'agltiprakas'a . As the 
MS. is not in the Library now, I cannot examine it. If it is not anyone 
of those mentioned here, I shall describe it on another occasio! 
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commentaries, Mack. 721 and Oppert 4519. It is not known 
whether these are any of the #bove. 

The rare commentary which is noticed here is that of Raghu- 
natharaja of Ahobila (Ahobala), disciple of Snpati (not the famous 
astronomer Snpati of the 11th century). A complete MS. of 
this (8. H. 56) is one of the most covetable and valuable 
treasures of the Adyar Library. As a note in English (apparently 
in his own hand) on the obverse of a fly-leaf at the beginning says, 
the codex unicum was presented to the Library by the late Pandit 
N. Bhashya Acharya. (It is well known that the rich collection 
in the Adyar Library is mainly the fruit of the labours of this 
great scholar). The contents of the MS. are given on the reverse 
of this fly-leaf (in Devanagari script) as follows : 

(nto 5*0 gsqpgqiq^ | 

As given here, the MS. contains at the beginning exhaustive 
indexes to the contents of the Aryabhatiya and the Kalamrta. 
Another fly-leaf at the beginning contains a Telugu note with the 
following Sanskrit rendering (Telugu script) : 

ante fgqg* 3600 3fl. — 499 qpet 

sRreq sqi^qi 

4693 q. f%. 1597 TWflRT | 

3T51 1 % rq?q^ STq# | 

TfSTOTTqst I (Then in Telugu language) v?qTfcl- 

ftHSFag aronng | 

■On a third fly-leaf Pandit Bhashya Acharya writes : “ Aryabhata 
Siddhanta with commentary by Raghunatha Rajah. Aryabhata 
lived about 499 A.D. Raghunatha Rajah lived about 1597 A.D. 
This is a rare work treating about (of) certain higher portions of 
mathematics $fid also astronomy.” 
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Description of the MS. 

Paper. Pages of indexes (8) npt numbered. Pages of the 
Aryabhatlya numbered 1 — 371. Pages of the Daivajnabharanagola 
separately numbered 1 — 30. 13^' , X8xo / • 25 — 35 lines in a page. 
Telugu script. Old. Some folia injured. Cursively written some- 
times in a large and sometimes in a medium hand. Bound in 
book form. 

The Library has recently made a Devanagari transcript (38. 
F. 29) from the MS. In the introductory verses Raghunatha invokes 
God Nrsimha of Ahobila and gives some valuable information 
about himself. The MS. begins as follows : 

i sfctnraq: i gvnreg l 

qfT^lfaciqisqsigqijj I 

^nqiqtwqTqcfirsW51^qiqi^%fq^ 

far^igq qTc^qqi || 
q: faqi)?TT?TlT$f^cSfan<=[ | 

fq*?qRiqftfclW|fq | 

q*iFR: ^ortssifa gqfafagfq ^x^jq: it 

siren sfagqiwjr q: *?qraT fagsrcw: i 

*§qi3W| q^IcK: 

SET5=rT: q^flftq Stfof^T *Ri: II 

qidwnwssqi^qt i 

fagqi sftcq f^^nsnfNR:: ii 
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The genealogy given here is as follows : 

1 Venkata 
Ndgardjd 

I 

Honda 

V 

Raghunatha (Mother : Laksnu) 

. Like many other astronomical works, this also contains a 
'due to the date of the author. In illustrating Vyatlpdta the 
following is given here : 

gqfcq- 

3;if^FiT: i 

H I S I S's I nfo: ^ l V II 

W. I l$/|| 

*15: U I \ I 8® I « I 
«w*i*n»n: \\€ l ^ | 

I II 

\ « i ^ H 

swrcfo: U I ^ I \\ I \\ II 
awre?*: U l^l*l !l II 
awrcis: H I £ I K II 

The following details are given in illustrating the solar eclipse : 

29 I hUl ^fenrll5?T: 8^ | 

SJfl^JTOTinqi 3TTO# ?3T ifasnfaq- 

28 Devanagari Transcript, p. 280-81. 

25 P. 646. 
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The commentary on the verse on the Y ugavamaratripramarya 
fatraio) also contains the following : 

30 5IT^T55I51f515?i: flqWq mm 

II 

This 31 cyclic year Hevilambi (or Hemalamba) must be one 
corresponding to a.d. 1597-98, as Kali 4692, Saka 1512 and Vikrti 
(or Vikria) yeas correspond to a.d. 1590-91. 

From all this it is evident that the commentary was written in 
the last decade of the 16th century. Raghunatha has, therefore, to 
be assigned to the latter half of the 16th century. Ahobala 
(Ahobila) is mentioned in the same place as the last of the above : 

?rqr 3 ^q- 

The first section of the text is here called both Das'agitika- 
sutra and Bijapada. The latter name occurs at the beginning of the 
section. On the relation and extent of the two parts of the text 
Raghunatha observes : 

smmu ^q -qiqiqq^qq^ i m-ii ^ era era 

q^fqsqra i qiqfqq *n m qq^qicqqiq i i ^iftfhrnqi 

qfcraraqfafi ^ ??q^ | ^ 

qsFeRiq^qqqqrasqqi i m: mscqqr. qq?q ^ qs*?**. 

5qicqqiir%? i 

m qf&raqi^; qqf%?icgqif&T I qnsfoqiqi^ q^flsr/ci: i ifte- 
q^ qm^rq; i i qqfor i 

50 P.312. 

31 Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar, 1896, p. 82. 

38 P. 242. 33 Pp. 54-55 and 681. 
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^ f^m¥i qqT sqqsqraifft I <*ctqi3Wi q?qs^nfa 
^3^5|T*4qfciqT^il51^»l I qM$qi— 

^f^qraqfciqTsqitft fHrfc l 

dqro^qqmcii^feiTR f^s^fesli^q: II sfa 11 

This is the end of the work. The colophon here runs : 

sfa§fnsm%ft 

S^q^qq^qi^qRsqi II ^Tq^tqsqT^T II 

sfftwaq: II q?q^qj ^oo || 

So, like all other commentators Raghunatha also regards 
Das'agitika and Aryastas'ata as separate works. Kusumapura is 
here identified with Pataliputra : 

34 §1# qi^fegq i ^qfqq sJWi ?h fiq^ftfa 

sgfqtqr i foRfa srqtfq i m dq^fe5iqifag#ts Hc^fq 

fip^s«if%^rqfg^q: i 

Among references in the commentary are the following. 

Sitnharaja 85 ; Malltkarjuna 3b ; Bhaskarabha§ya 3 ' ; Uipala - 
parimala 3b ; Muttjala^ (wrongly written as Mcitljula in the MS.); 
Vlrabhadra *" ; Ratnaparlksd A \ With regard to the age-old con- 
troversy relating to the Purnimanta and Amanta month's, Raghu* 
natha says : 

42 are | ft qw*q dlfti: | ffit qqfefaiqj 

^mt f| qq^iqis^wiqfctq?!^ qraqqfefiqi qifrtuqtsfq^q^^qi 
=q Ptf^jsqqW | qq feitqTpq qra: stfaqiNt 

^ftiqtqft i 

34 P. 58. 

37 P. 453. 

*P. 611. 


34 P. 362. 

35 P. 610. 
41 P. 487. 


36 P.*453. 

39 P. 610. . 

42 Pp. 362-63. 
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3T^^3cn^mrTFHrai fPRRTOrcsn: I 

%$\ I I amt mst 

sqqffqct q ftffiFci: I ^ fa^lMtTi tl^qqftviiqTfviqTO * 
flqfrWl i ^icq^i \ s qy^raqRnTcq|*rffft 

qi=5q: I 3 ^ I 3pF% q5iy5Rm 

awtsi: grra^m: #imqrfirf% w&Rt *m l * g 

g^IJ# Re ^4: I 3 R <^TtE qq^or 

II 

The commentary of Raghundtha is unique in that it contains, 
as remarked by Bhashya Acharya, matter which is not found in the 
other commentaries of the Aryabhatlya. In the short compass of 
a paper like this it is not possible to do justice to this aspect of the 
work, which l*as to be dealt with separately. I now content myself 
by giving only some iniormation regarding the author and date of 
the work. 


A NEW RECENSION OF THE MAHANATAKA 
By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

Of the Dramas known in Sanskrit Literature, the Hanuman- 
ndtaka called also the Mahandtaka f is unique. Neither by its 
structure, nor by its contents does it attempt to justify, even in the 
smallest degree, the title Drama given to it. Strict scenic divisions 
are absent in the play, and there is absolutely no notice of entrances 
or exits. There is also no general indication of the speaker ; one 
has either to infer the appropriate persons from the business of the 
scene or allow himself 4 to be directed to their specification by the 
conjectures of the commentator.’ The so-called pla\is conspicuous 
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for the absence in it of the Vidusaka and Prakrt passages. It has, 
in short, more the look of arj Epic Poem than of a Dramatic piece. 
As a work of art, it is undeniably an imperfect performance. It 
seems to have passed various hands for it betrays, not infrequently, 
its capacity to plagiarize stanzas from works “ in vogue at the time. 

Its claim that it is the work of Hanuman, the monkey-ally of 
Rama, is a tale which is of mere legendary interest ; and, for 
purposes of all scientific enquiry, it can be nothing short of a 
canard. 

Still the Drama is quite popular as is evidenced by the fact 
that it has been commented more than once, and that an attempt 
has been made even to. excerpt 1 2 3 from it. It is also known in a 
number of recensions. Two of these are well-known ; the western 
recension, ascribed to Damodaramis'ra, contains 581 stanzas in 14 
Acts, while the eastern ( i.e . Bengal recension) attributed to Madhu- 
sudana, contains 730 stanzas in 9 Acts. In hif article, The 
Problem of the Mahdndtaka * Dr. S. ]f . De mentions a third 
recension given by eight MSS. in the Dacca University Manuscript 
Collection. A specimen of this recension is also given by him 
there. 5 

What may well be regarded as a fourth recension of the 
Mahdndtaka is given by the Mahanatakasuktisudhanidhi of 
which numerous MSS. are available in Madras, Tanjore and Mysore. 
Over* half a dozen MSS. of this Work are found in the Adyar 
Library, though many of them are found to be incomplete. 
Aufrecht b is aware of this work, but his characterisation of it as 4 a 

1 For a similar estimate of the play, see H. H. Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus , II. 363 ; A. A. Macdonell, India's Past, pp. 112 ff .; Liiders would 
on the basis of these peculiarities consider the Mahanataka to be a 1 shadow 
play'. 

2 For details, see S. Bhattacharya, The Mahanataka Problem : a Clue to 
its solution in the Proceedings and Transactions of VII All-India Oriental 
Conference, Baroda , p. 43. 

3 See my paper, The Sitctsvayamvara : an Excerpt from the Mahanataka 
due to appear in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , Bangalore 

4 IHQ., VII. 537 ff. 
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poetical treatment of the first six kdndas of the Ramayana* 7 
cannot be accepted as accurate. TJie work is in fact only an 
enlargement of the well-known Mahandtaka or Hanumanndtaka , 
an attempt to replenish it by bringing together into it the numerous 
verses known at the time as dealing with the story of Rama. In 
place of the Acts into which the Mahandtaka is divided, the divi- 
sions of the Ramayana , i.e., Bdlakdttda etc. are here adopted. The 
sparsely scattered prose-passages and the few out-of-place stage 
directions which occur in the Mahandtaka are entirely omitted, 
thereby nullifying the little claims the work had for being called a 
Drama. Mindful only of the narration of the story of Rama in 
full, the author has not made any attempt to show out his work 
as a Drama. The kernel of the work is the Mahandtaka , but a good 
number of verses besides have either been composed by the author 
taken out from works, narrating the story of Rama, known at the 
time. This i£ avowed even by one of the colophonic verses of the 
work occurring at the end of each kdnda : 

S'rimdti immadjdevardyanr pates svarlokakallolini kallola- 
pratimallasuktivibhavo vidvajjanaS'ldghitah I 
. kdndavisaydn vyastdn mahandtake s'lokdn varna- 
padakramojjvalatardn ramydn akdrSlt prabhnh II 

In the course of this process, the Mahandtaka , which is the 
nucleus, is twisted beyond jts original shape and, losing all its 
appearances of a Drama, becomes a mere narrative poem ( kdvya ). 
It also gets 8 a new name, the Mahdndtakasuktisudhanidhi . 

The entire work consists of 519 verses; and the following 
table shows that at least 55 of them belong to the Mahandtaka : 

7 Ibid., III. 94b; Krishnamachariar copies the same mistake when, in his 
turn, he describes the work as ‘ an anthology of the story of Ramayapa ’ 
(Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 641). 

8 Some MSS. like XXV. 2-11, XXII. 2-13, XXV. C. 24 in the Adyar Library, 
No. 4704 (Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. VIII) in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore and some MSS. in the Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, contain colo- 
phons where the work is designated only Mahandtaka thereby acknowledg- 
ing its close relationship to the well known Mahandtaka . Even in the 
present codex (XXX. K. 11), the colophons of cantos III, IV and V conclude 

... 
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MNS’ 

M N lu 





Madhu- 

Damo- 




sudana 

dara 

1 . 

Vighnes'o vas sa pay a 

I. 1 

I. 2 



2. 

Etau tau 

I. 6 

I. 9 

— 

3. 

Kalyananam nidanam 

I. 7 

I. 8 

i. i 

4. 

Advipat tvarato’pyam 11 

I. 39 

I. 24 

I. 10 

5. 

Yavat Kandukavancanam 

I. 48 

I. 36 

— 

6. 

Trutyad Bhimadhanuh 

I. 50 

I.. 37 

I. 26 

7. 

Lokan sapta 

I. 52 

I. 35 


8 . 

Dordandancitacan d r as' e k h a r a- 





dhanuh lJ 

I. 54 

I. 38 


9. 

Kurvan Kopatirekat 

I. 77 

II. 2 


10. 

Utpattih jamadagnitah u 

I. 83 

II. 27 

I. 55 

11. 

Atyagnih jamadagnih 

I. 84 

II. 11 


12. 

Bho brahman 

I. 85 

II. 17 

I. 42 

13. 

Harah Kantham vis'atu 

I. 86 

II. 15 14 


14. 

Ayam kanthah kutharaste 

I. 87 

( 

I. 41 

15. 

Adaveva krs'odari 

II* 5 


III. 13 

16. 

Sadyah puriparisaresu 

II* 7 

III. 15 

III. 12 

17. 

Pathi pathikavadhubhih 

II. 8 

III. 17 

III. 15 

18. 

Masrnacaranapatam 

II. 9 

III. 18 


19. 

Matas tatah kva yatah 

II. 13 

III. 29 

III. 8 

20. 

Kapole janakyah 

III. 17 

III. 50 

I. 19 

21. 

Amelayan vis'ikham 

III. 33 

III. 56 

IV. I 15 

22. 

Hastabhyasam upaiti 

III. 34 

III. 57 

IV. 2"' 

23. 

Ramonmuktaikabaija 

III. 44 

III. 61 


24. 

•Ha rama ha ramai?a 

III. 45 

III. 67 

IV. 14 

25. 

Mainakah Kimayam 

III. 51 

III. 73 

IV. 9 

26. 

Re re bho paradaracora 

III. 53 

III. 77 , 

IV. 7 

27. 

Ma bhaisih putri site 

III. 54 

III. 78 

IV. 10 

28. 

Aksam viksipati 

III. 57 

III. 81 

IV. 11 

29. 

Ha purnas'alahganarajaharhse 

III. 71 

IV. 2 17 



y This abbreviation signifies Mahancttakasuktasudhanidhi. 

10 This signifies MahanCtfaka. 

11 This verse is found also in the PrasannCtraghava , I. 32. 

15! A slightly variant version of this verse is found in the Mahavira - 
carita , I. 54. 

18 See for V. L. in Mahaviracarita , II. 36. 

14 This contains a slightly varied version. 
lh This is a slightly varied version. 

18 This contains a variant reading of the verse. 

17 This cont^ros a V. L. 
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30. 

Ha devi janakavams'ajavai- 



v 


jayanti 

,111. 72 

IV. 9 18 

V. 8 

31. 

Saumitre nanu sevyatam VJ 

III. 77 

IV. 22 

V. 19 

32. 

Candrah candratarayate 

III. 78 

IV. 31 


33. 

Jatas tvam nijatejasaiva 

III. 90 

IV. 40 


34. 

Dyute paijah 

IV. 11 

IV. 21 

V. 1 

35. 

Ekenaiva s'arena 

IV. 16 

IV. 60 

V. 51 

36. 

Snigdhas'yamalakanti 

IV. 32 

V. 7 


37. 

Devajnapaya kim karomi 

V. 1 

VI. 29 

VI. 4 

38. 

Mudre santi salaksmaflah 

V. 9 

V. 60*° 


39. 

Re re vanara 

V. 35 

V. 82 

VI. 22 

40. 

Eko’ham pavanatmajo 

V. 38 

V. 83 

VI. 30 

41. 

Janami ramam 

VI. 10 


VII. 11 

42. 

Vinltam laksma^am 

VI. 17 

VI. 56 2 > 

VII. 18 

43. 

Capam anaya saumitre 

VI. 30 

VI. 76 


44. 

Dambholi tlvraih 

VI. 31 

VI. 77 


45. 

Unmajjanti nimajjayanti 

VI. 42 

VI. 86 

VII. 19 

46. 

Kas tvam valitanudbhavo 

VI. 68 

VII. 8 

VIII. 39 

47. 

Re re kasyasi 

VI. 71 

VII. 9 


48. 

Re re ravana ravapanapi 

VI. 76 

VII. 14 

VIII. 34 

49. 

Re re ravana s'ambhus'ailakalane 

VI. 80 

VII. 39 

VIII. 36 

50. 

Ete te mama baha^h 

VI. 91 

VII. 59 

IX. 11 

51. 

Ramas strlvirahena 

VI. 95 

IX. 40 


52. 

Nyakkaro hy ayam eva 

VI. Ill 

IX. 14 


53. 

Re kala tvam 

VI. 181 

IX. 59 


54. 

Re re daksinahasta 

VI. 195 

IX. 86 


55. 

Adhaksiijno lanka 

VI. 218 

IX. 113 



The remaining verses are mostly composed by the author 
himself for purposes of full narration. It is not unoften that,' even 
on such occasions, a tendency is shown to multiply veses in imita- 
tion of scftne of those found in the Mahanataka itself, making Very 
little changes in the original. The following are some such instances : 

7. Janami sttUm janakaprasutam janami ramam madhu - 
stidanafl ca I 

vanaft ca janami nijam da&asyas tathdpi sltdm na 
samarpayami II — MND. 23 VII . 11 

18 This is a variant version of the verse. 

19 The verse occurs also in the Prasannaraghava, VI. 1 . 

20 This contains a slightly varied version. 

21 This contsflns some variant readings. 

22 This is a slightly varied version of the stanza. 

29 This signifies Damodara's recension of the Mahanataka. 
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Janami ram am raghunandanan ca f 

Vadhyaii ca janami y&tha das'dsyam tathapi sit am na 
samarpaydmi 1 1 — MNS . VI. 10' 


2. Indram malyakarath sahasrakiranam dvari pratlharakam 
Candram chatradharam samiravarunau sammarjaya- 
ntau grhan I 

Pakasyopari nisthitam hutavaham kim madgrhe nek§ase 
Raksobhaksyamanusyamdtravapusd kim stau§i re rd- 
• ghavam H — MNM. 24 VII . 60 

Candram chatradliaraiii samiravarunau sammdrjayan- 
tau grhan 

Indram malyadharam kuberam athavd kos r e niyuktam 
putiah I 

Pdke samparinisthitam hutavaham matvd grliam vik§ate 
Raksobhaksyamanusyarndtravapusam ki\h stausi tarn 
ra ghavam II MNS . VI. 96 

The authorship of the work is attributed to one Inimadi 9,1 
Devardya. This might be the same as King Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagar who is called Vlrapratapa Praudlia Immadidevamahd- 
rdyar in an inscription found on the East wall of the Soma- 
nathes'vara temple. ’ G But the real author may be a protege of this 
King. 

The Rdmabhyudaya of Arunagirinatha {S' onadrindtha) con- 
cludes its V Canto with the verse : 

Sonddrtndraih kavliidraih S'ravanakaturatad dindimam 
sdrvabhaumam 

Prdsutdmbdbhirdmd navanavakavitdbhajanaih rdjand- 
that I 

24 This signifies Madhusudana's recension of the Mahanataka. 

25 This name is sometimes mis-spelt as Ammadi (Whish 61), Itnmida 
(Madras R. 609 c) and Nimmidi (Madras, R ; 1504a) ; Tanjore 4703 makes 
the author Mummadi. 

20 E. Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions. I. 110; fol this identification 
see his Report owpSanskrit MSS . in Southern India , I. x, 

27 S. Krishqflswami Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 85. 
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Tasyaitasminnaydtikramavisayamahdndtakasydgrajate. 

Kdvye sargo nisargojjvalarasavilasat pane am o' yam jagd- 
ma II 

The work is here called Mahdnatakasydgrajatakdvya , suggesting 
thereby that it was composed before the Mahanataka . This has 
made some JS think that Arunagirinatha is the author of the Makd- 
ndtakasuktisudhdiiidhi. But there are numerous difficulties in 
the way of accepting such a position. In the first place, it is not 
certain which 'Mahanataka is meant here, and it is most unusual 
that an author should call the work on hand something which 
precedes a future production of his. Most important of all, is the 
phenomenon that the authorship of the Rdmabhyudaya and the 
Mahdndtakasuktisudhdnidhi is different ; the former is the work 
of Sdluva N arasimha, while the latter is ascribed to King Deva- 
rdya II of Vijayanagar. The former was minister in power only 
from about H55 a. d., while King Devardya II ruled between A. D. 
1421-48, long before the former could attain any prominence. It is 
possible that Arunagirinatha was patronized by both ; but then the 
Mahdndtakasuktisudhdnidhi will have to be the earlier work as it 
is attributed to Immadi Devardya who was in power earlier than 
Sdluva Narasiihha . It is, therefore, not certain that the Mahd- 
ndtakasuktisudhdnidhi is the work of Arunagirinatha . 

,There need, however, be no difficulty in determining its date. 

• * 

The author, whoever he is, was patronized by King Devardya ll * 9 
of Vijayanagar who reigned between A. D. 1421-48, and should as 
such belong to the 15th century A. D. 


28 M. Krishnamachariar, op, cit., p. 771, n. 4 ; The final colophon of one 

of the Adyar Library MSS. (XXX. K. 11) runs (fol. 42a) d him an 

dindimmkdravastuvisayan vyaktan mahandfake s'lokan varnapadakramoj - 
jvalataran ramy&n akarsit prabhuh. This shows that the Dindima family of 
poets, to which Arunagirinatha belongs, had some connection witfi this work. 

* 80 This cannot be Devaraya V of Vijayanagar as M * Krishnamachariar 
would have It (op. cit., p. 641). 

13 ' 



REVIEWS 

Indian Culture , its Strands and Trends (Kamala Lectures) by 
Hirendranath Datta, V edantaratna (Calcutta University, 1941). 

Mr. Hirendranath Datta, whose name is widely known and 
honoured for his deep study of Indian philosophy, comes in the 
distinguished line of Kamala lecturers, among whom he professes to 
take his place with an abiding sense of humility. The theme of his 
discourses is Indian Culture, studied in its essentials and in regard 
to its future direction. A long life dedicated to study and medita- 
tion, a scholarly mastery of Indian thought, and association with 
many to whom the great destiny of India was an article of faith will 
explain the notes of conviction and confidence which run through 
these discourses, which might occasionally appear to reach the 
limits of dogmatism* Deference to other thinkers does not weaken 
Mr. Datta’s vigorous statement of his own views even when they 
run counter to popular opinion. He denies with emphasis the 
cultural ruin brought in the wake of British conquest, which was 
asserted by Mahatma Gandhiji (p. 17). He is no believer in the 
doctline of non-violence, which he regards as un-Aryan and as 
likely to produce national enfeeblement ( klaibya ) fp. 16). He looks 
with confidence to the death of imperialism in the war now raging 
(p. 103). But, he affirms (p. 115) that “ it is not only futile but 
foolish to work for separate sovereignty for India — what has beeri 
called Purna Svardj — thus preferring the ideal of isolation to that 
of integration.” He believes in Varnds'ramadharma, as expounded 
for instance by Dr. Bhagavan Das, as the cause of India’s escape 
from any calamities and as the real cement of future social order 
(p. 78)- He Jjfilieve s in the inevitableness of a new world order in 
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the making of which India will play a prominent part, and of a 
world federation, in which the assumed conflict of East and West 
will vanish (pp. 110, 115). The argument of the five discourses 
on Indian Culture are turned to the establishment of this conclusion, 
and to the vindication of faith in India’s great destiny as world 
teacher, by the universal acceptance of India’s cultural ideals. 

In the determination of truth, antiquity is irrelevant as proof. 
Nevertheless, it has a common appeal. Mr. Datta, after defining 
culture as “ the outer expression of the inner genius of a people,” 
krsti , refers with unction to the antiquity of Indian culture (p. 7), 
its uniqueness (p. 5) and its vivid survival (p. 8) owing to its 
possession of the germ of immortality (p. 10). It is on this hypo- 
thesis of its undying character ( amrtatva ) that he joins issue with 
Mahatmaji on the ruination of Indian culture, for, to Mr. Datta, 
such a thing is impossible. The vitality of Indian culture is sought 
to be established by reference to some of its features : its adaptabi- 
lity ( samanjasata ), its* tolerance ( sahisnuta ), which Mr. Datta 
would prefer to call “ cosmopolitanity ” (sfc), and its power of 
assimilation ( grcisisiiutd ), (p. 18). India’s genius is for conservation 
and preservation and not for elimination (p. 22). It is “ oceanic ” 
in its catholicity (p. 23). These alone do not constitute its claim to 
superiority. That lies in its nobler ideas and ideals in religion, 
sociology, ethics and politics. # 

The second, third and fourth lectures are devoted to the expla- 
nation of the superiority of Indian ideals, as compared with those of 
the west. Religion is the most fundamental element in culture. 
Indian religion, as expounded in the Upanisads is a synthesis of the 
best. It is in the words of Mr. Datta “ a reconciliator” (p. 25). 
Brahman is conceived in opposites ( anor antyan , mahato 
mahiyan ), (p. 25). He is “the Supreme Unity of all contradic- 
tions.” From His immanence follows the solidarity of mankind 
(p. 29). He is even in the sinner, and in the slave. (. Brahma 
das'ah , hrahnfa kitavah, p. 29). The body is the temple of which 
the lord is God. ( Devo devdlaya prokto , yo jivS^sa sadas'ivah^ 
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p. 30). Homage even to the outcaste is worship of } *he Divine* 
(p. 30). The inequality engendered or inherent in the V arnavrcima 
system is merely apparent, not real, because of this, and because no 
varna , as no puriisdrtha , can be served to the exclusion of the 
others, all being complementary for reaching a harmonious end 
(p. 38). Indian culture alone harmonizes life in the world ( bhoga ) 
with renunciation ( tydga ). Its fraternal relation to alien cultures 
springs from its inherent truth and catholicity (p. 42). The 
crudeness of Hellenic religion, when compared with the Indian, is 
established in the third lecture hy a comparison of the Homeric 
gods with the Is' vara of the Vedanta. With due deference to 
Mr. Datta, the comparison should be characterized as one-sided and 
unfair. To compare Pur&ijic deities like Indra (with their unsavoury 
escapades) with the gods of the Homeric pantheon will be juster. 
Such a comparison will not be very much to the advantage of 
Indian mythology. The superiority of the Indiaif philosophical 
ideal is established very much more easily 9 The so-called pessimism 
of Indian thought is unreal. The concept of moksa , its anandam 
nandanatltam, which is not only unthinkable but indescribable, 
being joy above joy ( yato vdco nivartante apraphya manasti saha), 
makes the Indian view the highest type of optimism (p. 72). 
Similarly, the Indian social system, which substitutes service for 
privilege, and follows natural divisions, escapes the class distinc- 
tions which disfigure and lower modern society, with its lip-service 
to human equality and its violation of all laws of nhumanity 
(p. 76 ff.) To a Hindu, all mankind are brethren ( bhrataro 
manujdssarve) and the triple-world is one’s native country 
( svades'o bhuvanatrayam , p. 100). In the treatment of women 
and in rules of war, Indian ideals and practice have been 
immeasurably superior to those of the West. If followed, they 
would not justify the horrors of modern warfare. The ideal state 
of India was either a small state, or a loose federation in which 
justice between the integrating elements was maintained and ensured 
by a board ^custodians of the eternal law (Dharmapari§ai)> 
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Isolation yas not an ideal of our past, nor should it be ours for the 
future. 

Such is the outline of these discourses, which will be read with 
interest and attention as representing the views of a scholar of 
robust mental vigour, imbued with a passionate devotion to the 
elevation of mankind. Those who know his sources will fill up the 
blanks in the argument, supplement the citations of authority and 
overlook the parenthetical remarks that sometimes obscure and not 
illumine, as wejl as the combative tone, and recognize in these 
lectures a valuable contribution to the thought from which a future 
world synthesis may be attempted. 

K. V. Rangaswami 


Annual Report of \he Archaeological Survey of Mysore , for 
the Year 1938 . (University of Mysore), 1940. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna’s Reports have earned a place in the front 
rank of archaeological publications, and their admirable features are 
now stereotyped. In format the Mysore Reports match those 
of the Government of India, issued by the Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of Igdia, but they are more easy to handle, 
owing to their more convenient size, and they appear quicker, in 
spite of the circumstance that Dr. Krishna has also to discharge the 
duties of a University Professor of History and has a very much 
smaller staff. The credit due to him is all the greater. 

The Annual Report for 1938 has some special attractions. It 
gives adequate descriptions, supplemented by suitable and well- 
executed illustrations, of the mural paintings in the Jaganmohan 
Palace at Mysore (pp. 46-71, Plates xxii to xxxi). The palace 
in which they are to be found was constructed only in 1861 by 
Maharaja KrSflaraja Wadeyar III. But they were based on 
authentic originals which then existed and the porfrgits of some of 
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the chief officers, courtiers and contemporary princes^ like Dost 
Mohammad and Ranjit Singh, are valuable both from artistic and 
historical standpoints. A long frieze gives the Jambusavari pro- 
cession during Vijayadas'ami , in the days of the Maharaja, when 
the old forms were carefully conserved. The large family of the 
ruler is depicted with great ingenuity and much artistic skill in a 
Kalpadruma 0 Tree of Plenty ’) device. Another remarkable 
painting is that of an amrta-kalas'ci (vase of nectar), with a cre- 
scent shaped mouth (signifying the Lunar race, chndravams'a , to 
which the Mysore dynasty 'claims to belong) and the family is shown 
“ as springing in the form of a highly variegated and single-leafed 
lotus plant, full of filigree decoration and arabesque against a blue 
background, and consisting of as many buds as the number of the 
rulers, the buds being linked to one another by brown leafy indi- 
cators in the order of the succession of the kings. Where the leaf 
terminates, three horizontally running circular panels represent 
Camunda, the patron deity of the dynasty ” (p. 47). The picture 
was well worth reproduction in the original colours. The portraits 
have descriptive labels in Kannada. 

The sections on inscriptions and manuscripts are of unusual 
interest, and so are some of the images, which haye been photo- 
graphed, from an icongraphic standpoint. By far the most numer- 
ous, among the inscriptions, are copies of sanads preserved in the 
matha of the Parakala Svarni, the rajaguru. The Parakala 
Matfca belongs to the Vadagalai branch of S'rivai§navas an^l is said to 
have been frounded by Brahmatantrasvarm, a direct disciple of the 
saint, philosopher and polyhistor, Vedanta Des'ika. Brahmtantra- 
§vami composed the commemoratory couplet on the death of the 
great dcdrya, popularly known from its initial words as the Rama - 


nujadayapatram . The recitation of this verse is obligatory for 
temples of the sect. A sanad of Kantlrava Narasimharaja Wade- 
yar (for which either the date 1649 or 1709 may be assigned) states 
that the practice of reciting this verse in the great temple of 
Melkote had befen in vogue from the time of Raja Wa^eyar, and it 
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is ordered f to be continued, in that temple and other temples of 
Vispu. An inscription Krsnaraja Wadeyar, son of the second 
Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadeyar (to whose reign Dr. Krishna 
would refer the above sanad), dated 1722 A. D., (Epigraphia Car - 
natica , III, Seringapatam, 64) refers to a Srinivasa-yati as the 
guru of the king. This anchorite is identified with Dodda Para- 
kalasvami, and a definite acknowledgment of the pontiff of the 
matha as the raj a guru is found in many inscriptions. The Vada- 
galai privilege ,of reciting this s'loka alone at the beginning of 
prabandham recitations is found modified in a nirupa issued in 1783 
to Tipu Sultan by the roi faineant asking him to see that at the 
Melkote shrine both the Vadagalai s'loka and the Tengalai s'loka 
(beginning with the words Sris'ailadayapatram) be allowed to 
be recited. 

But by far the most important epigraph in this volume is the 
Hoskoteopper, plate inscription of the Ganga king Kongapaydhi- 
raja (Avinlta), pp. 80-9Q. Its date is c. 567. It establishes the 
contemporaneity of the Pallava king Simhavisnu and Avanita. The 
late MM. R. Narasimhacarya ( Mysore Report for 1920, p. 48) had 
shown that this Pallava king was the contemporary of the son of 
Avinita, Durvinlta. He also showed that they were contemporaries 
of Kubja Vispuvardhana and the great poet Bharavi. These 
results were deduced from literary records and they are confirmed 
by this inscription, as far as the kings are concerned. 

Some of the images shown in the illustrations to this volume 
are of much iconographical interest. Among them mention may 
be made of the dancing Visnu, with eight arms, (pi. xii, 2) and the 
Laksmlvaraha at Yelandur (pi. viii, 2). The figure of the lady 
playing a fiddle with a bow, in the Agastls'vara temple at Tirumu- 
kadulu (pi. xiii, 3) is important in the history of Indian musical 
instruments. 


K. V. Rangaswami 
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The Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughluq bv Dr. Agha 
Mahdi Husain (Luzac, 193 # 8 ; 12 shillings). An Indian edition 
is issued. 

Dr. Mahdi Husain prefaces his work with a declaration : “ Na 
greater service can be rendered to Indian historical research than 
the re-writing of the history of mediaeval India with a view to^ 
removing misunderstandings that are still being perpetuated.” “ It 
is believed for example ” he adds “ that the lot of the Hindus under 
Muslim rule was that of ” hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
their Muslim masters ; in as much as Muslim rulers were in general 
under the influence of Muslim jurists, who regarded the humiliation 
of the Hindus as a religious obligation.” Purposive writing is not 
good for history, though it may be necessary for politics. A 
declaration like the above is apt to set a reader alert, and on the 
look-out for signs of partisanship in a study, whose sole aim should 
be to discover and state the truth. Research is withVn the ambit of 
its legitimate function when it aims at S.nd secures precision, and 
incidentally corrects errors of statement or inference. It should 
aim at nothing more. A sense of chivalry or fair-mindedness in a 
historical investigator, particularly in dealing with personages or 
incidents which have been widely misunderstood, is apt to make him 
toe the line which separates history from advocacy. The frank 
declaration of Dr. Mahdi Husain that he presents his study of the 
rise and fall of Muhammad Tughluq with the definite aim of doing 
away with such beliefs and combating such arguments might lead 
the reader to anticipate that the book under review is a disguised 
political tract, and an addition to the growing series* of monographs 
whose aim is simply to whitewash unsavoury reputations. 

In spite of anticipations of such defence as is attempted in thte 
volume under review of Muhammad bin Tughluq, his reputation, 
has remained unenviable, thanks to ‘ candi| friends ’ like Zia-ud-din 
Barani and Ibn Battuta, who have left descriptions of the monarch 
which are unflattering. The twenty-two rebellions of the reign 
show that theif prejudice against the Sultan was widely shared by 
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his subjeq^s. His ability, rising to genius, as well as his energy f 
courage, unselfishness and high conscientiousness and devotion to 
his ideals of duty are manifest even in the accounts of the contem- 
porary writers, who have ultimately written him down. Modern 
writers have essayed a synthesis of his character from the conflict- 
ing reports of eye-witnesses, have discovered the cause of his 
failure in a nature of contradictions, and have described him as a 
visionary of high ideals which were “ se//-defeated. M Such a 
verdict is as much a condemnation of the king as of idealism in 
politics. 

To discover the real man in Muhammad bin Tughluq and his 
motives and evaluate his efforts and the causes of their failure, one 
must turn to a more close and critical study of all the material 
available than has yet been attempted. This is what Dr. Mahdi 
Husain has aimed at. In spite of the declaration of purpose, with 
which his sthdy is prefaced, the treatment of the source material is 
acute and thorough, the facts and arguments are stated with 
precision and fairness and the conclusions are usually reasonable, 
just and warranted by the evidence. An appearance of over- 
emphasis is unavoidable when a writer essays to remove long- 
standing impressions. When due allowance is made for this feature, 
Dr. Mahdi Husain’s study will be admitted as free from the taint 
of advocacy, and to be a contribution of real value to the history of 
. mediaeval India. 

As ijiost of the popular prejudice against the king springs.from 
the accounts left by contemporary writers like Barapi and Ibn 
Battuta, an examination of their reliability is an essential pre- 
requisite of any study of the reign. Dr. Mahdi Husain has subject- 
ed the sources to an elaborate examination, exposed the concealed 
bias of the above writers, from whom later authors borrowed their 
facts and views, and examined them in relation to one another and 
to evidence which has now become available, like the fragmentary 
-autobiography of the Sultan which Dr. Mahdi Husain has been 
-able to lay his hands on, the Sanskrit epigraphs printed jn Appendix B, 
14 
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and the Futuh-us-Salatin , which, in spite of its poetic form, is< 
of great evidential value. t His conclusion that BaraVi and Ibn 
Battuta are biased and unreliable, and that the Sultan has suffered 
both in his life-time and posthumously from his hostility to the 
Islamic religious leaders of his court, seems well established.. 
Whether the Sultan was really inclined to favour his Hindu 
subjects (as Dr. Mahdi Husain would have us believe), or not, it 
seems probable that the orthodox Muslim section of his day looked 
on him as its enemy. The inconceivable humility with which 
the Sultan sought and received sanction for his office from the 
puppet Caliph at Cairo is explicable on grounds of policy in view 
of the growth of the above opposition. 

For a documented review of the reigns of the Sultan, and his 
predecessors the reader must turn to the monograph under review 
To illustrate the distinctive results of Dr. Mahdi Husain a brief- 
reference may be made to some of the conclusiofts in which he 
differs from accepted views. On the position of the Hindus in the 
Muslim state, he is definitely of the view that the entire “ local ” 
(village or rural) administration was controlled by them (p. 11) and 
that Hindu chiefs were granted inctins in recognition of their 
services. The Sultan’s revenue reforms must have improved the 
position of the Hindu zamindar, who was reduced to penury by the 
land reforms of Ala-ud-din. Barring such of the Hindus as were 
attached to the court, the bulk of the Hindu inhabitants of Delhi' 
were unaffected by the transfer of the capital to Devagiri, by which 
only the Muslim officers and religious leaders (p. 253) suffered. 
Hindu merchants and craftsmen were left alone to follow their 
.pursuits and keep their earnings so long as they paid their taxes, 
including the jizya , from which, till the accession of Firuz Shah, 
the Brahmans were free (p. 217). They were governed by their 
customary laws and were not under Quranic law (p. 250). But 
the assumption that the Hindus were much better off than is usually 
supposed, which Dr. Husain claims to prove, is haVdly established 
by the evident he has collected. 
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The Sultan suffered both in his life-time and posthumously 
from the suspicion of his having capsed his father’s death. Dr. 
Husain, after an exhaustive examination of the evidence, regards 
the charge as baseless (pp. 66-74, 196). On the evidence, there 
is atleast justification for an open verdict. 

Dr. Husain devotes a chapter (pp. 24-137) to an examination 
of the ambitious projects of the Sultan, and his conclusions seem 
warranted. The change of capital was dictated by political and 
military necessity. The danger spot in the Muslim empire, which 
reached its apogee in this reign, was the Dakhan, and the weakness 
of the empire there was lack of Muslims. The change of capital 
was to meet both needs (p. 109). An incidental gain was the re- 
moval from Delhi of the Muslim upper classes, who were hostile to 
the Sultan (p. 110). The common idea that Delhi was deserted by 
the change of capital is wrong (p. 115) ; it never was. Devagiri was 
not to replace Delhi but to serve only as a second capital (p. 123). 
But for the changes in the political situation, the Khorasan and 
Himalayan expeditions were practicable enough (p. 131) and were 
mutually supplementary. But the big armies raised for them led 
to a scarcity of silver, which necessitated the currency experiment 
of issuing bronze tokens (p. 133). The currency measures of the 
Sultan show his grasp of the need for reform. His mistake was his 
failure to forsee the unlimited, possibilities for illicit coinage (p. 205) 
and his honesty in honouring even false tokens. Had he acted other- 
wise, one may remark, there would have been another sort of crisis, 
leading to the inflation of prices and paralysis of trade. The revision 
of taxes in the Doab was fiscally justified but was defeated by admi- 
nistrative disloyalty, leading the enraged emperor to his advertised* 
"'man hunts.’ Every one of the condemned schemes was defensible 
and in ordinary circumstances practicable enough, and will not 
justify the criticism of Lane Poole that their failure arose from 
their inherent idealism (p. 216). 

Dr. Husaifi, after an elaborate review of the evidence (pp. 192- 
216) concludes that the Sultan’s failure was neither retribution 
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for a mythical crime (patricide) nor the Nemesis of unpractical 
idealism. He would discover the root cause of Muhammad bin* 
Tughluq’s failure in his challenging the Ulema and his attempt to 
reform it, “ which not only paralysed the right arm of the state but 
raked up hostilities, before which he succumbed and his imperialism 
perished.” That a Sultan who atleast showed humanity on a wisely 
extensive scale during the great famine of 1335*41 should have 
failed after a long reign is to Dr. Husain a proof of the unwisdom 
of the state not leaving religion to itself. One might ask, “ Was 
it possible in the conditions'of the age ? ” and “ Does religion even 
today leave the state alone ? ” 

K. V. Rangaswami 


Annual Reports of the Archceological Survey of Mysore for 
1939 and 1940. (Mysore University, 1940-41). 

Mysore is an area exceptionally rich in ancient monuments* 
It has been surveyed systematically for many years and the results 
are embodied in the annual reports of the Archeological Survey 
of the State. In many cases, older survey materials are brought 
uptodate in such reports. But, while it is possible to maintain,, 
as is done in the volumes under review, a high level of technical 
finish, it is not equally possible to sustain in successive volumes 
the same degree of interest for a reader. Accident rules discoveries. 
To «ay that the two volumes fall below that for 1938 in scientific 
attraction is not to deny the efficiency and zeal of the archaeological 
department. 

. The inscriptional material in the volumes is not striking. The 
oldest epigraph goes only to A. D. 670, to the reign of the CalukyA 
Vikramaditya I (p. 129, Report of 1939). A more interesting 
document is a charter of guarantee, extorted from a local chief in 
1527, in which he pledges himself not to levy unjust imposts from 
the villages in his control. This charter {nambhgeya suisana) 
shows that even in the days of Kr^nadevaraya such local oppression 
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was possible, and that it could be countered only by collective 
action of tnose affected. 

The main value of the Report for 1939 consists in the photo- 
graphs of several images of stone and metal, as well as relief 
figures, which are described. Many pf them are of high artistic 
value. Some are of gods or avataras, not usually represented 
pictorially. The image of H%agriva at Nagalapura (a name 
suggestive of its connection with the reign of Krsnadevaraya, though 
its temple, where the image was found, must be far older) and 
those of Dhanvantari and Yoga-Narayaija in the same shrine 
(p. lxiv, 2, 3 ; pi. xv, l) come under this category. The animal 
friezes in the S'antinatha-basti (pi. x, i, 2 and 3) have been carved 
with spirit and delicacy. These are of high artistic excellence and 
are fine samples of idol carving and sculpture in a region which 
has for centuries excelled in ‘the art. A two-headed Basava in the 
Gaclde Ramei?vara temple at Cennapatna is probably unique, as two- 
headed bulls are not met with in our sculpture. Such figures reflect 
less fidelity to old s'ilpa canons or the unbridled imagination of a 
s 1 tipi than the attempt to represent exceptional prowess, or eminence 
in the time-honoured way of multiplying heads and limbs or 
increasing the stature. The disproportionate stature of a king and 
his wives, of which the stature of Krsflaraja Wadeyar and his # 
queens in the temple at N,anjungud furnish examples, illustrates 
this device. (Frontispiece to the Report for 194-0). 

The, salient features of the Report for 1940 are the detailed 
description of the temple of Nanjundes'vara at Nanjungud and of 
its images and sculptures, and the brief account of the excavations 
at the old As'okan town of Brahamagiri and at other sites during 
•two years. The latter makes fascinating reading and makes one 
wish for fuller accounts of a region ancient even in Mauryan times.. 

The great temple at Nanjungud is the most important S'aiva 
shrine in the state. It received considerable attention from the 
rulers of M^ore in recent times. Their munificence and piety 
stimulated private benefactions and efforts, ancf the ornamented 
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porch, which is valuable for its numerous figures, repealing the 
survival to the threshold of pur times of the sculptural skill of the 
Mysore s'ilpi, was constructed by a rich man only some fifty years 
ago. The whole temple is a museum and treasure-house of images. 
In the wide prakara there are 66 stone images, with descriptive 
labels, of which 63 are of the S'aiva saints (Nayanmars), better 
known in the Tamil country than in the Kannada area. Proces- 
sional idols of these saints in metal are found close by. Dr. Krishna 
considers (p. 27) that the “ copper images are go<xl but the stone 
images are better.” Close by are a series of thirteen lingas, ending 
with a sahasra-linga, and 25 images illustrating the traditional 
Mas of S'iva. On the parapets there are an immense number of 
well-executed figures of deities familiar to the readers of the 
Puranas, of which 122 are briefly identified. For the student of 
S'aiva iconography these sculptures and idols are of priceless value. 
A sculpture representing a strange animal, with a hujian trunk, an 
■elongated leonine face, six legs and thirty-two arms, is taken by 
Dr. Krishna to represent the mythical Sarabha. The grotesque 
figure has to be interpreted not as the result of an artist’s nightmare 
but as an attempt to depict pictorially a combination of qualities, 
which transcends animals and human limits of achievement. 

On pi. xx, 1, there is the figure of a man struggling with a big 
tiger and thrusting a long dagger into its open jaws. It is to be 
found in the Bangalore Fort. Dr. Krishna thinks that the human 

figure represents Kempe Gauda the founder of Bangalore. 

* ♦ 

A word of praise is due to the Archaeological Department and 

the Government of Mysore for the conservation of the tomb of 

Shaji, the father of the great S'ivaji, at Hodigere in Shimoga 

district (pi. xxi, 3 and 40). It is a commendable act of historic 

cal piety. 


K. V. Rangaswami 
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A nnual Bibliography of Indian History and Indology ;V oh* II 
for 1939, By Braz A. Fernandes, t Published by the Bombay 
Historical Society, Bombay, 1941. Price Rs. 5. 

There are a large number of publications on subjects relating 
to Indology appearing in different parts of the world. What is 
termed Indology is not itself a simple subject. It has many sub- 
branches. There are various universities, various learned societies, 
various Libraries, various research and publication Institutions and 
a large number of individuals working in the field and the output in 
the form of books has become enormous in recent times. Then there 
are a large number of periodicals devoted to the subject. There are 
also annual reports of various Institutions containing information 
relating to the subject. Commemoration volumes form another 
variety of publications in the field. It is not possible for any one 
individual to be familiar with all the publications. It is a great 
service done ^y the Bombay Historical Society to have brought 
within a single volume all the contributions on the subject that 
have appeared in one year. The present volume relates to the year 
1939. The first volume for the preceding year appeared as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Bombay Historical Society . The 
volume contains 1401 entries divided under five sections. Section 
I deals with India, Burma and Ceylon, and has sixty two subject- 
headings. This covers 134 # pages and 1162 entries. The second 
section relates to Further India and Indonesia, subdivided into 
these twQ subjects. The adjoining countries of Iran, Afghanis- 
tan, Central Asia and Tibet form the third section. The Islamic 
world is the content of the fourth section and the fifth section 
covers what is put as miscellaneous. After a short preface, there 
is a list of periodicals with abbreviations used ; and then there is the 
list of publishers represented in the volume. In an illuminating 
Introduction the important lines of advance in knowledge in the 
field of Indology are marked out. The work closes with an index 
of authors and*an index of subjects. Under each entry in the ma^n 
body of the book, there is given all the relevant information about 
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the subject in a very brief, yet lucid way. There have* been such 
bibliographies prepared and published periodically in foriner times. 
They have been discontinued. All students of Indology owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Bombay Historical Society for this 
contribution and it is hoped that this series will continue. 

Editor 


Rctmciyana of Valmiki (in its North-Western Recension) : 
Sundara Kanda. Critically edited for the first time from original 
manuscripts and supplied with an Introduction by Vishva-Bandhu 
Shastri, Lahore, 1940. 

This is No. 18 of the D. A. V. College Sanskrit Series. The 
four previous sections of the Ramayana have already appeared 
before our Bulletin began, in the years 1928 to 1936. The work 
of bringing out an edition of this recension started in 1921. The 
edition is based on ten manuscripts. The text is given on the top 
of the pages and the variants in readings are given on the bottom. 
The work has a very learned Introduction covering 93 pages, 
which follows a Preface of 13 pages. In the Introduction there 
is a full description of the manuscripts used for the edition and this 
is followed by a comparative view, of the manuscripts. Then 
follows a discussion on the North-Western Recension. The study 
of t'he problem, comparing it with the North -Eastern and the 
Southern recensions, which are so far available, is very thorough 
and comprehensive. The last section of the Introduction relates 
to the editorial technique. From the Introduction and from the 
text itself, it is found that the variation in this recension from th6 
other two recensions till now known, is very substantial. The 
deviation is not merely in the inclusion or exclusion of particular 
verses or particular chapters in full or in part, not merely in 
difference in readings of verses, but also in the division of the 
Ramayana jpto Kandas, the particular portion in the entire story 
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where a Kaiida ends and another begins. The various tabular 
statements given in the Introduction, make the position quite clear, 

A reviewer has no business to dictate to an editor, nor to blame 
an editor for not including in the edition, materials which the 
reviewer considers useful and helpful. It would be a great asssis- 
tance to one who makes use of an edition of a particular recension 
of a work if he is supplied with the variants in the other recensions 
for the sake of comparison ready at hand instead of having to hunt 
for them elsewhere. But an editor has as much claim on those 
who use his edition to work up his needs himself with the assistance 
of what the editor has supplied, instead of demanding the work 
from the editor. I am led into this line of thought since I find 
clearly discussed in the Introduction the wide difference which this 
recension has from the other two till now known recensions and 
when I find that in the text itself, only the variants in the different 
manuscripts Si the recension are given. The preparation of a concor- 
dance of Ramayana comprehending the various recensions and 
variants in textual readings is an entirely new work. The editor 
has fully enlightened the readers on the main differences between 
the present recension and the two recensions till now known 
As for the critical material used in the edition and for the method 
of handling the material, it is nothing but praise that the editor 9 
deserves. 

The differences among the recensions of the Valmiki Rama - 
yana are # purely textual. The main theme is the same. Therfe are 
other Ramayattas , for example the Jain Ramayana , where there is 
a great difference from the Ramayana of Valmiki in the theme 
itself, in the way in which the main story is handled. It is soiqef- 
•thing material. Then there are many other Ramayattas like the 
Ramayana current in Java. In South India also, other versions of 
the Ramayana story must have been known. The various aspects 
of Ramayana story found in different dramas in Sanskrit may have 
as their base? certain versions of the story of Rama current at the 
time and need not be purely the inventions of the authors. 

15 
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There are various other problems connected with family ana 
criticism that deserve investigation. What is the origin of Rama - 
yafia ? Is there a historical nucleus behind the story ? What stage 
does the Valmlki version of the story represent in the evolution of 
the stories about Rama ? Does that represent the original line or is 
it a later modification of an earlier story ? Wh$t is the date of the 
Valmiki Ramayana , as distinct from the antiquity of the Rama 
story ? Was there a person called Valmlki who wrote the epic or 
did some poet write it and ascribe it to Valmiki who was known to 
have been a contemporary of the hero ? 

The publication of material regarding the Rtimayana is always 
a great help in considering such problems. The editor has proved 
in his Introduction that the recension he has now published has a 
tradition behind it which warrants its authenticity and antiquity- 
All these recensions cannot be the work of Valmiki. What is the 
work which Valmiki wrote? This problem must yoj: be faced and 
the present edition is certainly one of the richest contributions by 
way of material for attempting a solution of this problem. 1 am 
eagerly awaiting the subsequent portion of work. 

Editor 


Women in Rgveda , By B. S. Upadhya, M.A., Benares. 

This book of nearly 250 pages in Royal size is an original 
study on the position of women in the Rgveda . There is a short 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University. The book is divided into ten chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the various goddesses in the Rgveda . 
’A description of these goddesses, as opposed to the gods, reveal 
various points regarding the status of women in the Rgveda , in so 
far as a nation conceives of gods and goddesses according to their 
fashion. In the next chapter there is the treatment of what an un- 
married girl was at that time. The next two chapters deal with 
marriage, the first with marriage in general and the next with its 
features, customs and usages. The fifth chapter is devoted to a 
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consideration of the wife and the mother. Dress and ornaments 
form the subject matter of the sixth chapter. The seventh deals 
with education. The eighth chapter treats of women’s liberty and 
the ninth treats of morality. In the tenth and last chapter there 
is a summary of the whole subject followed by a bibliography 
and index. From this brief description one can notice that 
the treatment is very full and comprehensive. The subject 
has been thought out and arranged in an ordered and logical 
sequence. 

On account of the biblical notion of the world being only about 
five milleniums old and also on account of the appeal of the theory 
of evolution to the educated minds of the nineteenth century, the 
European scholars took the Vedic literature as primitive poetry and 
the Vedic society as nomadic semi-civilized one. Although scientists* 
notions about the antiquity of life on this planet has completely 
been revolutiSnized, there has been little change on the scholars’ 
opinion about ancient Indian civilization. Scholars who write 
about the history of Indian civilization, history of Indian literature, 
and history of Indian philosophy and Indian Religion speak of the 
beginnings of civilization found in the vedic literature. But the 
Indian tradition has been always quite opposed to this theory of an 
evolution of civilization from the vedic period. The Indians passed 
on from generation to generation, until the modern scholars of the 
nineteenth century came on the scene with their evolution theory, a 
tradition # of a period of great civilization at a very remote time, 
from which there has been a gradual decadence to our own times, 
with a hope of the restoration of the ancient civilization at the end 
of this rather short period of decay. Modern research scholars 
•cannot completely ignore this continuous tradition in India which 
had persisted for a large number of centuries. Perhaps the condi- 
tion of life as pictured in the Puraflas during the Krta Yuga may 
be an exaggeration. But it may not be farther from the truth than 
the description of the semi-civilized condition of Society in the vedic 
period given by modern scholars. 
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The author of the present book has not been influenced by 
either of these extremes* He has collected facts irom the Rgveda 
with a patience that gives credit to any scholar. He has been 
extremely cautious in drawing conclusions. He is fearless in stating 
facts that may not be quite welcome to a fanatic. He freely speaks 
about polygamy and even of polyandry, about lapses in morals, 
about wives having children through some one other than her 
husband when the husband is incapable of securing that blessing 
for her (the husband’s younger brother being the normal resort in 
such cases), about a young wife marrying her husband’s brother 
immediately after the death of her husband and about various such 
other customs that may shock a modern reader. 

One may not accept all the conclusions arrived at by the 
author or the strength of the premises on which he has based his 
conclusions. Whether the incident of the love of Yami for her 
brother Yama is enough evidence for the existence of^an incestuous 
marriage between brother and sister as a recognized custom and 
whether the love of Prajapati for his daughter and the love of Pusan 
for his mother are evidences for incestuous marriage between 
father and daughter and between son and mother, are matters on 
which controversy will continue. Although in the main, gods are 
1 conceived of in the form of man, it is only to a certain extent and 
not in all details. Whatever is described as existing among gods 
need not be taken as a reflection of what existed in the society also. 
Until evidence is shown about such customs prevailing among men, 
independent of stories about gods, the theory has to remain a bare 
postulate. The description of divine and super-mundane beings 
moving about in vimanas is not in itself a proof of ancient Indians 
having used means of aerial transport. In many matters, gods are* 
conceived of as transcending the ordinary man. When gods 
are described as having four or eight or more arms and when 
demons are described as having ten heads, this cannot be taken as a 
survival of an earlier condition of man remembered ^through tradi- 
tion. *We are^ not concerned with individual cases of incestuous 
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ilove. What ye are concerned With is only incestuous love* as 
an institution, perhaps not looked upon with approval but only put 
up with as a fact. We cannot get evidences of individual cases. 
Is there evidence of the existence of incestuous love as an institu- 
tion in ancient India ? 

Here we cannot forget the tradition of Indian literary criticism 
according to which the relation of Yarn! to Yama is not a represen- 
tation of Love. Kavyaprakas'a says that love of the nature of 
union shall not be described in respect of gods (seventh section). 
Anandavardhana also says that in respect of gods, only such 
description of lo^e will shine in dramas as are fit for noble human 
.heroes (third Book). Although these texts are late, the tradition 
behind them is ancient. Mr. Upadhya himself says that the story 
of Yama and Yam! must have been represented on the stage (page 
178). In so far as the characters were superhuman, the audience 
coul$ not halVe understood the story as representing anything real 
among human society and they could have enjoyed only the allegory 
in it and not the love sentiment in it. In such matters there is 
much to be considered and the conclusions are not at all safe. 

The work establishes very firmly that the Rgveda represents a 
very advanced state of society, where marriage had become a well 
recognized and regularized institution. The women had their 4 
proper place in the society and they enjoyed a fair amount of 
freedom. They had education and training in arts and they took 
their share of the burden in public matters. Monogamy wa?s the 
recognized system ; but polygamy was not unknown. The family 
life was happy and women formed an important factor in this 
family life. 

This second, enlarged and revised edition of the work is a 
welcome addition to the literature bearing on Indological studies 
and I take this opportunity to congratulate the author. Oriental 
studies have been too much preoccupied with authors and dates, 
and in the ffeld of the study of Indian thought, it is literature 
^grammar, philosophy and law that have attracted the attention of 
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scholars. "> The life of the nationf the real civilization/ of the people,, 
has not received the same consideration and forf this reason, the 
work has an added interest and importance. 

Editor 


1. Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism , by S. M. Katre,. 
M.A., Ph.D. (London) Karnatak Publishing House,' Bombay. 

2. On a Theasarus Linguae Sanskrit ae> by S. M. Katre, 
M.A., Ph.D. (London), reprint from New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV,. 

From the stage of publication of Sanskrit texts by lithograph 
prints and later in ordinary prints with no punctuation and no 
difference of prose and verse, full of mistakes, without noting 
variants in readings, with no references and notes and with no 
indices, we have now come to a stage when editingfof workshas 
becoming a complex science. The first book is a great help in 
guiding students who undertake to edit Sanskrit works. The 
Introduction gives a survey of Indian manuscripts tradition and in, 
the remaining chapters are dealt with problems about Kinds of 
Texts, Fundamental aspects of Textual Criticism, Problem of 
•Critical Edition, Causes of Corruption in a Transmitted Text, 
Emendation, Canons of Textual Critipism and Practical Hints on 
Editing of Texts. There are three Appendices. The first gives a 
glossary of important terms used in Textual Criticism. The second 
is a brief note on the history and progress of cataloguing of Sans- 
krit and other MSS. in India and Outside (between 1800 and 1941), 
This is by Mr. P. K. Code of Poona. The third appendix gives 
an account of some important manuscripts and critical editions. « 
The book closes with an index. The book will be of great help in 
guiding editors in their work and we welcome its appearance. 

The second book outlines a very ambitious scheme of bringing 
into a single historical dictionary all the uses in *their various 
significances of all the words in Sanskrit giving occurrences. The 

Mr 
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^tionaries av^ lable are not complete in this respect. There are not 
en indi\#dual indices for the great authors or for individual works, 
may be noted in this connection that a start has been made in 
|s direction, so far as Kalidasa is concerned by preparing a Pada 
icordance of Kalidasa’s verses with all variants and also a corn- 
fete index of words used by Kalidasa (including the separate mem- 
rs of compounds). This work has been done by the Sanskrit 
Department of the University of Madras. Similar concordances 
indices for*other authors and works will be a good start for the 
aeme, which will be a valuable help in the matter of research, 
re hope that the author himself will take the intiative in getting 
work started. 

Editor 


The Rgv§da-Samhita with the commentary of Sayanacarya, 
Vol. HI, 6-8 Mandalas, 1941. Tilak Maharastra University, 
Vaidika Sams'odhana Mandala (Vedic Research Institute), Poona, 
ice Rs. 16. 

In Vol. II, Part 1 of this Bulletin , we had given a fairly lengthy 
1»view of the first two volumes of this publication. There we had 
occasion to say that we would enter into further details at a later 
«tage when the further portions are published. The present volume 
Cjpsely follows the two previous volumes in plan and execution. 
We offer our congratulations to the promoters of the enterprise for 

$ 0 * 

pfcmg able to continue the publication in spite of the present difficult 
limes. We will give a full review of the work when entire portion 
issued, which we hope will not be delayed very much. 

Editor 


« The Samkhyakarika of l&vara Kr§na , Edited and translated 
jj|y S. S. Sufyanarayana Sastri, University of Madras. Third 
Ifedition, 1942. 
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The very fact that a third edition of this book lyfe been called for 
is proof of the excellence of e the work. The edition whifeh contains 
the text in Devanagarl script and Roman transliteration with an 
English translation and exhaustive notes in English, has been 
worked out with extreme care in the matter of accuracy, fullness 
and lucidity. The Introduction is very scholarly. There are three 
tables giving the evolution of Prakrti according to the Sdnkhya - 
karika , according to S'aivasiddhanta and according to ParamSrtha’s 
version of the Sahkhyakdrika . There is a fourth £able illustrating 
Pratyayasarga — Creation of the intellect. An appendix gives the 
verses from the Sankhyakcirika quoted by Bhattotpala in his 
commentary on Brhatsamhita and variations in readings for these 
stanzas in other texts, as for example what is adopted by Vacaspati, 
are also noted in this appendix. There is an index of verses at 
the end. This is a very useful publication for students of Indian 
Philosophy, and especially so, for University students. 

Editor 


The Dvaita Philosophy and its Place in the Vedanta , By 
Vidwan H. N. Raghavendrachar, M.A., University of Mysore; 
pp. vii, 282 ; Price Rs. 3. 

In this book which inaugurates the “ Studies in Philosophy 
series newly started by the Mysore University, Mr. H. JSf. Ragha- 
vendrachar gives a brief account of the philosophic system of 
Madhva, known as Dvaita Vedanta, and attempts to determine its 
•place among the different schools of Vedanta. It is divided into 
five chapters ; the first of them is a general introduction to the 
different schools of Vedanta; in the second, an account of the 
Advaita Vedanta of S'ankara is given and the following chapter 
treats of the Vis'istadvaita school of Ramanuja. The fourth chapter 
explains the Dvaita system of Madhva. In the coifbluding chapter 
an attempt is made to estimate the contribution of Dvaita Vedanta 
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to Indian J>'oi ~Jit. and to determine thence its place among the 

schools of* Veqi.j, ta. This is followed by a glossary of technical 

* 

terms which will benefit students of Indian philosophy who do not 
know Sanskrit. There is also an Index at the end. Professor 
A. R. Wadia has contributed a useful ‘ Foreword * to the book. 
The Dvaita system of Madhva happens to be a neglected school of 
Vedanta. Whatever be the reason for this, this much is certain 
that few scholars have studied it and the system has not been given 
the attention it* deserves. In view of this fact, the present attempt 
is to be commended as a welcome addition to the existing literature 
in Indian Philosophy. Mr. Raghavendrachar is a student of Indian 
Philosophy under the strict s'astraic method. An exposition coming 
from one with his equipment must naturally be reliable and 
accurate ; nevertheless it is difficult to agree with him on certain 
points of detail. It is not possible in the course of a brief review 
like this to Notice them all, but only the most important of them 
can now be taken up. 

One of the most conspicuous features of this work is the 
author’s view (pp. 10 ff. ; 241 ff.) that it is a misnomer to call the 
Dvaita system Dualism , and that its right name is Monism . In 
support of this contention it is pointed out that, like Advaita and 
Vis'istadvaita, Dvaita also accepts that Brahman is Absolute, and* 
that the system can more appropriately be called Brahmddvaita . 
Like Dvaita, Advaita and Vis'isfadvaita also believe in Brahman 
as the Absolute ; and if they also should consequently be called 
Brahmddvaita y how are the systems to be distinguished ? Surely, 
the three are not identical. Acceptance of the supremacy of 
Brahman is a point common to all the three systems ; but besides 
it there are several grounds on which they differ entirely and which 
distinguish one from the other. While to Advaita everything else 
except Brahman is unreal, to Dvaita, the Jiva is as real as 
Brahman , is similar to it, but different from it. And, moreover, 
these Jivas # are multitudinous in number. On these grounds, 
Dvaita cannot be described as Monism. Nor is there any 
16 
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justification in saying that the etymological interpretation of Dvaita 
by Dualistn is wrong. 

The application of the Hegelian analogy to these three systems 
of Vedanta is quite inapt and uninteresting. There is no necessity 
for positing such an analogy at all, and if at all there should be one, 
it is possible to say with an equal degree of accuracy that Vis'istad- 
vaita forms the Synthesis and holds the balance between Dvaita 
and Advaita which stand in the relation of Thesis and Antithesis . 

At the beginning of his concluding chapter (p. ti 219) the author 
states “ . . . the term Vedanta is taken to mean the position that 
is based on teaching of the Veda. For this reason modern writers 
on Indian Philosophy feel that the Vedanta systems are religious 
and theological rather than purely philosophical.” This is as much 
as 'to say that in the Veda it is impossible to find anything like 
philosophy. The present reviewer is unable to accept this view, 
for he belongs to the group of those who maintain that the Vedas 
are quite as much philosophical as the Upanisads which have been 
accepted as the foundation of all later philosophy in India. 

These considerations need not detract from the value of the 
work which, as it stands, is a fine performance, well worth the 
labour of the author and the patronage of the University of Mysore. 

H. G. Narahari 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


SRI HIRENDRANATH DATTA— 1866— 1942 

Vice-President Theosophical Society, 1934 — 1942 


By J. L. Davidge 

Not only The Theosophical Society, but the Indian world of 
culture too, suffers a great loss by the passing of Mr. Hirendra- 
nath Datta, our honoured and venerable Vice-President, which 
occurred at his home in Calcutta on the 16th of September. 
He was in his 77th year, having been bom the 17th January 
1866 at Calcutta, where he spent the whole of his life, rising 
to eminence as the senior member of the Calcutta bar, the 
protagonist of Theosophy through many years of vicissitude, 
and after Rabindranath Tagore himself the central figure of 
the cultural movement of the Bengal Art Schools. He was an 
impressive figure in any company, innately dignified, deeply 
learned, and giving the appearance of living on the heights, 1 
though immediately gracious and attentive when engaged in 
conversation. 

It is impossible to say that his service to The Theosoph- 
ical Society was greater in one direction than in another, 
though his immense legal knowledge has been an incalculable 
gift during? the Presidential tenures of both Dr. Besant and 
’ Dr. Arundale over a period of many years, both to The 
Society and to the Indian Section. 

The Vice-President joined The Society on the 14th 
January 1894, and was thus a member of not quite fifty years’ 
standing. Since 1909 he was a member of the General Council. 
In 1934 Dr. Arundale on his election as President nominated 
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Mr. Hirendranath Datta as/ 1 Vice-President, ^d the General 
Council on December 25 approved the nomih^fion. On 6 June 
1941 he was renominated as Vice-President and the nomina- 
tion was confirmed by the General Council in December of 
that year. 

Mr. Datta invariably attended with Mrs. Datta the Annual 
Conventions in India. He was present at the first Convention 
of the Indian Section in 1896, and practically every Section 
Convention since, as well as every International Convention 
held at Adyar or Benares ; he visited Adyar for the first time in 
1903 ; in 1930 he delivered an important discourse on “ The 
Future of The Theosophical Society,” and since 1933 he 
addressed Convention year after year, his lectures being among 
the most memorable of the Convention series. 

Mr. Datta was one of Dr. Besant’s intimate friends and 
counsellors. She often stayed in his house in Calcutta, and 
she always associated him with her Theosophical activities. 
He was, for example, one of the foundation members of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, and was on its Board of 
Trustees. As a founding member of the National Council of 
Education, Bengal, he held for many years the office of Secre- 
tary, and was later one of its Vice-Presidents. 

There was hardly a cultural movement in Bengal in which 
he was not deeply interested. As a lifelong friend of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore he saw influential in the counsels of Visbva- 
bharati at Shantiniketan, being Vice-President and* trustee, 
and he was associated with one of the most important technical 
colleges in Bengal with 650 students. Furthermore, he was 
for some years President of the Bengal Academy of Literature, 
the premier literary society in Bengal. 

The summation of this cultural phase of his activity 
was the Kamala Lectures 1 which H^e delivered before the 

1 It is of melancholy interest to note that a review of these lectures was 
included in the present issue of the Bulletin only a few weeks before^he 
demise of then ^pwathor. — E d. 
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Calcutta University in 1940,^ and which the University 
published* undiir' the title of Indian Culture. The book 
shows not only great erudition and beauty of form, but a 
profound knowledge of world movements in their deeper 
spiritual aspects and inter-relationships. The Vice-President 
foresees that Indian culture will transform the coming civiliza- 
tion. It is, moreover, a source of never-ending pleasure to 
find in all his writings, and in his speeches no less, a thorough 
mastery of English as well as Indian texts. 

Among his publications are also “The Philosophy of thfe 
Gods” (Deva Tattva) and other works on Vedanta ana 
Vaishnavism in Bengali. His Everestian view of the esoteric 
philosophies is clearly manifest in Theosophical Gleanings, 
published at Adyar in 1938. 

The Vice-President’s literary work and “ very eminent 
services to Theosophy and The Theosophical Society ” won 
him the Subba Rao Medal, which Dr. Arundale presented to 
him in a most felicitous speech at the 1941 Convention. 

In the same year Mr. Datta accepted the invitation of the 
President of Kalaksetra to be a Vice-President, as embodying 
the eternal culture of India and as a link between North and 
South. All our Theosophical and educational institutions he 
helped with open-handed generosity. 

In politics the Vice-President was an ardent Nationalist 
and never lacked courage to show his colours. In the Bengal 
Partition days from 1905 he was regarded as an extremist, his 
delicately balanced judgment notwithstanding. His intense 
love for his Motherland brought him into the Indian National 
Congress and to the aid of Dr. Besant’s Home Rule move*- 
ment, and his’ name was amongst the signatories to her Com- 
monwealth of India Bill. 

Professionally this many-sided and richly-endowed son 
of India wa# the senior partner of Messrs. H. N. Datta and 
C«r., Solicitors of Calcutta, and here it was that his rare legal 
acuqaen was placed at the disposal of the Theoso^ical leaders. 
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The happy settlement of the/long-standing Ri^i Valley Trust 
dispute was based on his, advice. Only a te<v day£ before he 
passed over a letter reached Adyar settling a point in law, so 
that he must have been in full use of his faculties right to 
the end. 

Mrs. Indumati Datta has been a member of The Theosoph- 
ical Society since 1910. To her and to the members of her 
family we send through this channel the sympathy of many 
thousands of Theosophists and reverence for his devoted 
loyalty, his profound wisdom, and his saintly life. 

[Reprinted by kind permission from The Theosophical 
Worker, October 1942.] 


DR. A. B. DHRUVA 

By the demise of Dr. A. B. Dhruva Sanskrit scholarship 
has received a second heavy blow since the passing of Sir 
Ganganath Jha. His services in the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity as its Pro-Vice-Chancellor for a period of nearly 18 years 
sum up his achievements in the field of National and Univer- 
sity education. In the words of Sri K. M. Munshi Dr. Dhruva 
was the ‘ the last of the great race of Brahmins which Gujarat 
has produced in modern times.’ 


DR. U. V. SWAMINATHA AIYAR 
(1855-1942) 

t We deeply regret to record the demise of Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar (1855-1942) the greatest" 
Tamil scholar of our time, on 26th April 1942 at the good 
old age of eighty-seven. He dedicated his life to the resuscita- 
tion of ancient Tamil literature. The Tamil renaissance of the 
present times is largely the result of his dedicated life. 


Printed and punished by C. Subbarayudu at the Vasapta Press, Adyar, Madras* 
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THE PATH OF GREATNESS 

A Convocation Address to the New Graduates 
of a University 

By George S. Arundale 

AIy hearty congratulations to you all on having taken a further 
step on life’s pathway, which is what the word 4 ‘ graduation ” 
ultimately ipiplies. Graduation means at once accomplish- 
ment and opportunity, completion and creating, death and 
regeneration, a looking back and a looking forward. Complet- 
ing your matriculation, you entered into the field of graduation, 
fulfilling your efforts of the stage before, dying from the field 
of matriculation into the field of graduation. Completing 
your graduation, you enter into what field ? Fulfilling th^ 
field of graduation, dying from it as you are dying today (I 
deliberately use the word, to give its true association with that 
renewal# of life it implies), into what field are you being born ? 

It is the answer to these two questions which is the sub- 
ject of my address, for I want you to realise that you are 
treading, consciously or unconsciously according to your 
stage of evolution, a very definite pathway of life, pn which 
every stage through which you may have passed in your 
individual lives is a step-short or long according to its 
nature. It • may be a step backwards or it may be a step 
Inwards, but there is no standing still, for the dominant 
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characteristics of this pathway’ are movement and choice. We 
are continually moving. We |are continually* choosing. Every 
movement is a step of some kind. Every choice is a step of 
some kind. We may call this movement-choice by the name 
of consciousness, and the heart of it in the human kingdom 
is conscience. 

This great pathway of life began nowhere and ends no- 
where, so far as we can know. It is anadi. Fortunately^ 
however, we do know something of the characteristics which 
mark and distinguish the varying stages of its being. More 
or less, we know the nature of the pathway in its mineral 
stage. More or less, we know the nature of the pathway in 
its vegetable and animal stages. And of the human stage there 
is also much knowledge. Indeed, this knowledge lies about 
us. We see our fellow-denizens of the human kingdom at 
very obviously varying stages of evolution, and we are able 
to deduce therefrom certain definite landmarks in the pro- 
gress of life through the human kingdom, such, for example, 
as Mr. Jinarajadasa has made in his First Principles of 
Theosophy : The Savage — I want it ; the Civilised Man — Let 
ps share it ; the Spiritual Man — I will help you ; the Disciple — 
In His Name ; the Superhuman Man — Not I but the Father. 
Or, as I like sometimes to put it : Self-Discovery, Self-Expres- 
sion,. Self-Sacrifice, Self-Surrender, Self-Realisation. 

Graduation in Self-Sacrifice 

But I can hear you saying to yourselves : Quite so, this 
may be all very true, but will he tell us where we are, at what 
stage we are, so that we may know both how far we have 
come and what we have to do next. Well, I purpose to be 
so bold as to tell you where, you are, and what you have to da 
next, but in general terms, of course. And in order to make 
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clear the nature of my ansv er, let me ask you a question 
which I Vill straightway answe£ for you, for I know what the 
answer must be. Why did you join a National University at 
all ? In the answer to this question lies my answer to yours. 
You joined a National University in the spirit of Self-Sacrifice. 
You were well aware that its degrees are not yet recognised. 
You were well aware that the taking of a National University 
•degree mighty be of little help in achieving that material 
prosperity for which the degrees of ordinary universities are 
desired. You were well aware that, from the conventional 
standpoint, you might by no means be improving your worldly 
prospects. And yet you joined, not even now regretting the 
•choice you made, at least I pray not. Why did you join ? 
Because you wanted to live greatly and not narrowly. You 
wanted to fcve for others, for your country, perhaps for the 
world, and not for yourselves. You did not want to amass 
material wealth, rather did you want to amass good thoughts, 
good feelings, good speech, good deeds. And you came, there- 
fore, to a place which stands for all these things, which stands 
for Mr. Jinarajadasa’s “ I will help you,’* for my “ Self-Sacri- 
fice,” and, perhaps, for a stage still further beyond these. Yoti 
matriculated into Self-Sacrifice, and I hope you have been 
learning its lessons, whether under the name of science or 
mathematics or literature or classics or the arts. The ‘spirit 
of Self-Sacrifice is the root of your natures. You are at this 
stage of life’s pathway. So is a National University. Hence 
like attracted like. And now you have graduated. Graduated 
in what ? In the science of Self-Sacrifice, in theory to a cer- 
tain extent, and in practice to a certain extent too, I pro- 
foundly hope. I wonder bow far you have co-ordinated the 
facje you Ifave acquired, the understanding in part of God’s 
Laws that you have achieved, be the subjects of your studies 
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what they mav, with the spirit which has been at the back of 
the acquirement and of the achievement. I yonder^ in other 
words, to what extent you have related your studies to Service* 
which is another word for Self-Sacrifice. Your studies will 
doubtless help you to a living ; but are they helping you to 
life ? You have finished with living, as an end. It is for you 
but the means to the end of life. And with you, life today 
means Service, Self-Sacrifice ; as, after many days, it shall 
mean Self-Surrender and Self-Realisation. 

No. I am not forgetting that it is impossible to be at the 
highest levels all the time, I am not forgetting that from time 
to time, while members of our University, you may have 
allowed your lower minds to question the wusdom of having 
joined. I am not forgetting that in the near future, when 
you find your way to living more barred than you had, perhaps, 
imagined, and when you come up against the fact that most 
people live for living rather than for life, you may be influ- 
enced by your surroundings, and may experience such reaction 
back into an earlier stage as is quite in the order of things, 
after a comparatively prolonged immersion in a stream of life 
purer than the ordinary. When you are “ up against it,” if I 
may use the colloquialism, reinforced by the possible doubl- 
ings of your friends and relatives, you may yourselves pass 
through one of those periods of doubting loneliness which 
come to all who are in advance of their times, and wish 
you had gone where living counts more than life, though 
I ' am bound to say that it is a pretty poor living that 
even the ordinary university leads to, when all is said and 
done. 

Is it too much to ask you to try at such a time to remem- 
ber that living is but to the end of entry into lifer that y^u — 
the real you — w^ant life, and that no amount of living will maie 
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up for a lack of life, certainly not in the long run, and with 
most of y^u, I h^pe, not in the short run either ? 

The Company of the Great 

You belong, my young friends, to the company of the 
great, as we do too, we who have been your teachers. We 
may none of us, or few of us, be great, but our lot is great- 
ness, to become as the great were, are, and always shall 
be. We are of the pioneers. We are of the advance-guard 
of the great army of humanity. We go before to make 
its paths straight. We beckon to those who are at stages 
behind us. Our watchwords are Brotherhood and Service^ 
We control our bodies that our souls may be free. We deny 
ourselves the non-essential that we may be free to express the 
essential. Qpr standard is the standard of the great, not the 
standard of the conventional, of the orthodox, of the world.- 
We belong to the future. We have outlived the past and the 
present. We but use them for the future's purposes. We 
use the present and desire the future. We are for cooperation, 
goodwill, tolerance, not for competition or for pride. We are 
for self-sacrifice, not for self-seeking. We seek the Self, not* 
the seif. For we know 7 , dp you and I, even though from time 
to time the knowledge may be veiled from us, that our happi- 
ness lies in that search alone, and that all other happiness is 
but fleeting ease thus masquerading, keeping us the slaves of 
timewhen we would be the servants of Eternity. 

* How wonderful it is to be near to the great, and, per- 
chance, to feel stirring within us the intimations of greatness.* 

How wonderful to feel that we have some vague con- 
sciousness, perhaps inexpressible in words, of w hat that larger 
life, .which is greatness, both is and involves. What is great- 
ness ? Ah ! It is difficult to define greatness when we ourselves 
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have^ yet to become great. How can the less define the more ? 
But if I may venture a si^ggtestion it is that greatness consists 
in the ideal laying definite hands on the present, nothing short 
of this gaining for any man or woman, in my judgment, a title 
to be called truly great. Greatness of place, greatness of 
power, greatness of wealth, are at the most but greatness in 
terms of time. You and I live less in time than in Eternity. 
Hence we must define greatness in terms of Eternity, and only 
ideals are eternal. Eternal life means ideal living. Eternity 
must with you and me lay hold of time and transmute it. So 
do I suggest that true greatness means the ideal laying 
definite hands on the present, transmuting it from what it is to 
what it shall be, from Self- Discovery to Self-Expression, from 
Self-Expression to Self-Sacrifice, from Self-Sacrifice to Self- 
Surrender, from Self-Surrender to Self- Realisation. And 
greatness varies. The Savage is great when instead of 
1 want it he says — Let ns share it . The Civilised Man is 
great when he says — 1 will help you. The Spiritual Man is 
great when he says — In His Name. The Disciple is great 
when he can say — Not I but the Father. And I would even 
go so far as to say that each may be great even when he 
fulfils his own world’s message— ^the savage when he v\ ants 
much and gets much ; the civilised man when he shares to the 
utmost of his power : the spiritual man when he helps to his 
utmost ; the disciple when he does all in His Name. 

Are we not, we who are members of this University, of 
the Order of Helpers ? Shall not our greatness consist in help- , 
ing to our uttermost, be the obstacles and difficulties what 
they may ? Our greatness surely lies in the growing fulfilment 
of Self-Sacrifice, and I now put it to you that this very gradu- 
ation which we are celebrating this afternoon fs, in fast, the 
■opening of the door which leads to the practice of Sacrifice^ to 
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its fulfilment, to the end that matriculating today as you are 
in the fiejd of ^he fulfilment ofcSacrifice, you may some day 
graduate in it, and thence matriculate in the field of the fulfil- 
ment of Self-Surrender. While studying in this University 
you should have been laying the foundations of the science of 
Sacrifice through the accumulation of facts, all of them, I pray 
you believe, relating to the great Sacrifice of God Himself. 
Mathematics teaches us, tells us, bears witness to us, of His 
Sacrifice. So should it show us the road to ours, as to those 
at lower stages it may show the road to self-seeking, itself, in 
verity, in its own place, but an aspect of Self-Sacrifice, a 
phase. Science teaches us, bears witness to us, of His Sacri- 
fice. So should it show ns the road to ours. So is it with 
Literature, and the Arts, and all other branches of knowledge. 
We may tregt them from their lower aspects, or from their 
higher. We may treat them as bodies, or as souls with bodies. 
Every fact is God at work, use we it to our ends or to God’s. 
So, fallow-graduates, remember that if you are Bachelors of 
Science, you are, or must become, Bachelors of God’s 
Science ; if you are Bachelors of Arts, you are, or must 
become, Bachelors of God’s Arts ; and that you have 
to use your knowledge and your skill to God’s ends, not 
to man’s. 

Fire-Pillars in the Dark 

Thank God there are Great Men to point out to us the 
# road of greatness, to the ends of God, or we might sadly 
stumble, be we ever so learned, ever so brilliant at the exam- 
inations. And by Great Men I mean here the greater 
Great, not the great of lesser degree or graduation. I 
mean -those *Men whom Carlyle so admirably describes as 
“ fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind,” who 
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“ stand as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses of what 
has been, prophetic tokens of what may stiff be, the 
revealed, embodied possibilities of human nature.” These 
are the greater Heroes, the greater Geniuses, the greater 
Saints and Martyrs, the embodied goals of the three great 
Paths of Greatness — Karma, Ghana, Bhakti — described 
to us in The Bhagavad Gita on one or other of which 
Paths you and I are treading our respective ways to the 
common goal. 

Thank God, I say : 

for the high souls 

That point to us the deathless goals ; 

For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky ; 

Thanksgiving for the armed seers 
And heroes called to mortal years, 

Souls that have built our faith in man, 

And lit the ages as they ran. 

And note, please, that the faith insisted on in this beauti- 
ful little poem by an unknown author is faith in man, belief 
in man, not faith in God, belief in God. I take it that true 
greatness is supremely a matter of faith in man, that faith in 
man is all God asks from us. He does not ask from us faith 
in Himself except as we see Him in the perceived certainty 
that man shall attain the goal of life. Charles Bradlaugh was 
one of the greater Great Men because of his very faith in man. 
•God patiently waits for Charles Bradlaugh’s belief in Him, 
for it can be but a matter of a brief span of time for Bradlaugh . 
to know that in his very faith in man, he has been showing a 
most supreme trust, faith, belief, in God. Belief in God may 
be selfish, but belief in man can never be. So let us believe 
in man, and in our and His own due time, God wilN$gveal 
Himself to us, however little we may have the * revelation 
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today. The National University is founded on a belief in man, 
because, |it is true, of its founders’ belief in God. But if you 
have learned here to believe in man, and can go on believing 
in him, keeping your head, now poised to service, still so 
poised even when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you ; 

when all men doubt you, 

Making allowance for their doubting too 

v 

Or, being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise ; 

and if you can follow the rest of that fine advice of Kipling, 
so beautifully expressed in “ If,” then are you surely treading 
the road of Greatness, come your title to greatness now or 
after still a jvhile. 

1 do not want to minimise the difficulties of the task to 
which we of this University and all it stands for have set our- 
selves, urged by the God within us. Do not say to your- 
selves : I thought it would be easy going, and I now find 
myself harder pressed than my fellows. Rather say : It is a 
hard road, but I was out for a hard road. I came to thi% 
University, not to find §ase but to find peace. I am going 
the short cut up the mountain side, and every obstacle in my 
way isfcut sign of the approaching vision of the Sun of God’s 
Eternal Majesty, shining at last undimmed by the clouds of 
time. As Seneca said : “ Great men often rejoice at crosses 
of fortune, just as brave soldiers do at wars ” ; and the 
greatest in the world will tell you they have won far more 
from their so-called defeats than from their so-called victories. 

I forget who said that sorrow consecrates. 

^Borrow* you will have, perhaps in greater measure than 
osiers. But peace will you know, too, in greater measure than 
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others ; and as for the sorrows, remember the beautiful words 

« 

of Jean Paul : 

Great souls attract great sorrows as mountains do storms. 
But the thunder-clouds break upon them, and they form a shelter 
for the plains around. 

“ Courage is the Thing ” 

And it may also be worth while to remember what Edward 
Carpenter said about pain in Towards Democracy, that “ every 
pain that I suffered in one body became a power that I wielded 
in the next.” Above all, if you are, to quote “ If ” again, to 

meet with triumph or disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same, 

noting, please, the words “ two impostors,” and drawing the 
conclusion that it is not the so-called triumph or disaster that 
is of moment, but rather the motive and the attitude which 
called to action ; you must have in fullest measure that quality 
of COURAGE which was once the theme of Sir James Barrie’s 
Rectorial Address to the students of S. Andrews University, in 
the course of which he said that “ to gain courage is what you 
tome to S. Andrews for.” To gain courage is what you have 
come to the National University "for. Your professors are 
supposed to be men and women of courage. Your surroundings 
are Exemplifications of courage. Your studies are to a large 
extent intended to infuse into you the courage spirit. And your 
stay here is as a vigil to assimilate courage before you enter the 
battlefield of life. You should have become today knights of 
courage, though we call the ceremony a graduation : the two 
ideas ought in essence to be synonymous. Sir James Barrie 
calls courage the staff on life’s journey, and said in his 
Address: “ You must excuse me if I talk a godd deal la&out 
courage to you today. There is nothing else much womi 
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speaking about to undergraduates or graduates or white-haired 
men and won^en. It is the lorely virtue — the rib of Himself 
that God sent down to His children/’ Often, when giving 
lectures to my students in this very University, to students 
who have been preparing to become teachers, I have pointed 
out, with all the emphasis at my command, that the supreme gift 
from teacher to taught is the evocation from the latter of this 
all-conquering virtue. It is not the failure that matters, but 
the despair. It is not the sin even that matters so much as 
the continuance in sin from weakness to rise out of it. Listen 
to the pregnant words of that great Spanish Mystic, de Molinos, 
on this very point : 

Would not he be a fool who, going out to tilt with others, 
and falling in the midst of the course, should lie weeping on the 
ground, afflicting himself with reasonings about his fall ? “ Man/' 
they would say, “ lose no time, get up and take the contest again ; for 
he that rises again quickly, and continues his race, is as if he had 
never fallen.” 

Of such, indeed, is the Kingdom of Heaven. I do most 
earnestly trust that as you fail from time to time, as you fall 
by the wayside, as depression overtakes you, as you periods 
ically lose confidence in yourselves, as life’s difficulties no\f 
and again become too much for you, as loneliness grips you, 
as sorrows and illnesses and other debts arise for payment, 
you wiH remember your courage. And to help you in* your 
dark hours, I would venture to recommend that wonderful 
book by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin , in which, 
in Uncle Tom, you have the example of a truly great man dp 
against everything, but with a supreme courage born, in his 
case, of a faith beyond words in his Master, Jesus the Christ* 
He had little or no education. He lived a slave in the worst 
conceivable • surroundings. He was torn from his family and 
Mfends. His poor body suffered the most terrible tortures. His 
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troubles were indeed greater than any you and I are likely to 
have to undergo and endure. 1 Yet he was faithful tA the end, 
even unto death, and he might well have uttered those inspir-' 
ing words of Hans Denck, the Bavarian Mystic : 

I am heartily well content that all shame and disgrace should 
fall on my face, if it is for the truth. It was when I began to love 
God that I got the disfavour of men. 

Splendours of Greatness 

It was truly when Uncle Tom began to live the Christian 
life that he got the disfavour of men, and it must happen to 
us all, sooner or later according to our strength, that when we 
cease mere living and strive to enter into life, God may test 
the sincerity of our conversion by surrounding us with the dis- 
favour of men. Are we looking for the favour of men without, 
-or for the approval of the God within ? If you and I, whose 
very membership of this University is a sign that we are eager 
to tread the Path of Greatness, still remain satisfied with the 
standards of the ordinary world, if we are satisfied to adapt 
ourselves to the conventions and orthodoxies of our surround- 
ings, then are we in very truth of the world worldly, and our 
membership of the National University is but a lost oppor- 
tunity. We must not be content to go round with the world 
“ in ‘an eddy of purposeless dust.” We are here to'learn to 
make the onward and forward movement, relying on the God 
within in ever-increasing measure, trusting ever to His Judg- 
ment against the importunities and exhortations of those who 
cannot even guide their own lives aright. And remember that 
it is not your task or mine to retire to the jungle far away 
from the problems of the w r orld. We are neither hermits nor 
recluses, however much from time to time, in \he he^jind 
fatigue of the strife, we may long for solitude. I am not ibr 
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a moment denying that solitude and seclusion have their 
advantages. Indeed, I would go so fjtr as to say that we must, at 
liot infrequent intervals, retire within ourselves in search of the 
God within, “ listening to catch His whisper above earth’s 
loudest song.” Meditation and prayer are to no small measure 
the revitalising forces of courage, and I recommend toj 7 ou that 
mornings and evenings you should seek, and dwell upon, those 
realities which form the basis and the purpose of your being. 
But greatness is our objective, and we must remember the 
words of Emerson : 

It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion ; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the great man is he who 
in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude. 

I draw your special attention to the words “ with perfect 
sweetness,” for therein lies the secret, or one of the secrets, 
of greatness. One is reminded of those words of another great 
seer, “ in all sweet accord.” I think Emerson has dis- 
covered two of the ingredients of greatness in sweetness 
and independence, rightly pointing out that they must so be 
blended that independence may lose its harshness and pride ,• 
and that sweetness may gain wisdom and strength. 

May I, in this connection, call to your remembrance an- 
other apposite utterance of Emerson which we would do 'well 
constantly to bear ip mind : “ That only which we have with- 
in, can we see without. If we meet no gods, it is because we 
harbour none.” How' often do we find the world grey and cold 
when it is we ourselves who are in fact grey and cold. How 7 
often do we ascribe motives to others of which they have 
never even dreamed, motives which are in fact of ourselves, 
and^lot of them. How often do we judge others by our own 
/isrflall standards, bringing them down in our imagination to 
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our own levels, down to our own littleness, afraid of that 
which we cannot understand, striving to measure that which 
to us is still immeasurable. We have Procrustes beds for all,, 
especially for the great, and more particularly for the great 
who are near, near either in time or in place. And this sad 
truth has expression in the proverbs that great men are neither 
heroes to their valets nor prophets in their own countries, nor 
often prophets in their own times. Why ? Because the valet 
world is composed of valets, and thinks it dare know no other 
greater world nearby. Because the country and the time 
are not composed of prophets but of ordinary people who will 
recognise no other kind nearby. If you are a stranger you 
are apart from the lives of your surroundings, and your great- 
ness is a thing apart from their littleness. Your greatness 
may thus be tolerated, or even appreciated. Bvtf if you are of 
their kith and kin, then your greatness must be restricted lest 
the natural contrast show' up their littleness. So the little- 
ness is a telescope, turned through our ignorance the wrong 
way round, whereby the big things are made to appear small, 
and then we call them small. 

You and I must “ magnify the Lord ” in all, so 
shall we see the God in each ; so shall we reverence all, 
knowing that each has come from God, is living in Him, 
and ' is grow ing to become “ the unspotted mirror ” 'of God’s 
power “ and the image ” of His Goodness and Eternity. 
Hence may we well say that one way to achieve greatness is 
to “ harbour ” godliness within, recognising it without by 
reason of that very harbouring. If we ourselves are striving, 
we know that others are striving too. If we mean well, we 
know that others mean well too. If we have patience, we can 
see the patience in others. If we are truthful 1 , we p«^ceive 
with ease the truthfulness in others. And the more weNiP 
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ourselves with virtue the less shall we be able to imagine a 
weakness tin ancg:her. There wi& be no place, in a heart filled 
fyith love, for an unkind, uncharitable, still less untrue, thought 
or feeling about another. He may have many weaknesses, 
but we shall perceive his strength ; for we are of the world of 
strength and not of the world of weakness. If our world is a 
great world we shall be strong to lift up the worlds of others 
to the level of our own. If our world is a little world we 
shall gauge the worlds of others small, or seek to drag down 
the greater world, or a denizen of it, that it or he may become 
like unto ours. Like attracts like. Like seeks to make like. 
God seeks to make us Gods. What are we doing ? What 
shall the mission be from your world, from our world, to that 
outer world into which you are about to take your own ? In 
some wonderful way you and I know ourselves to be Gods in 
the becoming, however dimly the spark of God’s Fire may be 
burning in us. We do yearn. We do hope. We do believe. 
We do seek. We do feel the universal brotherhood. We 
have a meed of reverence, of love, of compassion. We do 
strive to understand. Goodwill is the background of our 
natures and of our lives. Let us then feel also, with all inten- 
sity, that as with us, so is*it with others in some measure — in 
greater measure as to some, in equal measure as to some, in 
less measure, perhaps, as to many. From the first we may 
draw. With the next we may share. To the last we must 
give of that which they have not yet expressed, so that the 
awakened virtue without may knock at the door of the virtue 
asleep within. I cannot resist quoting Emerson once more in 
this connection : 

^Trust men, and they will be true to you. Treat them 
gr^amy and they will show themselves great, though they make an 
Exception in your favour to all their rules of trade. 
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“ Let the Light Shine l ” 

I Wonder whether any * of you remember that%onderfuI 
play called The Passing of the Third Floor Back , in which th£ 
scene is a sordid boarding-house in a pseudo-respectable part 
of London, the boarders being ordinary men and women living 
superficial, artificial, ostentatious lives, concerning themselves 
with the effect they seek to produce upon their surroundings^ 
yet each one with a fine soul weighed dowji though it be 
underneath all the tinsel and dross accumulated above. Into 
the boarding-house comes a stranger who sees everybody as 
be really is, who pierces the veil upon veil of maya, tearing 
each one to pieces, showing its futility, proving how much 
more beautiful is the plain unadorned gold than the tinsel and 
the dross, be they ever so rich. This stranger, the part mag- 
nificently played some years ago by Sir Johrfston Forbes- 
Robertson, comes into daily contact with every boarder, and 
gravely, sweetly, brushes aside the veneer, doing homage to 
the real within. I remember the case of the woman who was 
in the habit of painting herself and disguising her age, though 
it was not very great, in every possible way, dyeing her hair* 
wearing absurd dresses, moving in a ridiculous way, talking in 
affected language. To her the gteat stranger discloses her 
own beauty, that real beauty which she thinks has vanished- 
He speaks to her of the beauty of her soul, and what* a pity it 
is she hides this beauty. So one day she comes down from 
her room unpainted, as she is, plain to outward appearance, 
perhaps, but beautiful in the sight of God, for she is herself- 
And the stranger tells her how beautiful she is, while the world 
around her, the boarders, look at her derisively, mockingly. But 
the God without has summoned the God within to assume com- 
mand of its vehicles, and this plain little woman becomes B^iuti- 
ful as her shining Self glorifies the simple vestures that it welt% 
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Let us all be this stranger, taking no account of externals, 
being neither upduly attracted, ' nor still less repelled, but 
knowing that within each piece of ore of form the gold of 
life lies embedded, however deeply, seeking to release this 
gold in all, through the fiery furnace of our reverence, our love 
and our compassion. 

While members of this University, you have lived and 
moved and h^d your being among ideals, great ideals, I fain 
would think, as well as among the facts and the relations be- 
tween them, which are to be for you the hands whereby the 
ideal shall lay its definite touch upon the present. To adapt 
the utterance of the great German poet Schiller : Be true to 
these dreams of your Youth. * 

You have learned to become votaries of mobility and 
rhythm. Take care, I pray you, not to be stupefied by the 
inertia of the world around you, an inertia the more dangerous 
in that it has a fictitious mobility of its own, graphically 
described by Thomas a Kempis in the following pithy 
utterance, clearly showing the difference between true mobility 
and false : 

For a small income, a long journey is undertaken ; for ever- 
lasting life, many will scarce once lift a foot from the ground. 

The most pitiful reward is sought after ; for a single piece of 
money sometimes there is shameful contention ; for a vain matter 
and slight promise men fear not to toil night and day. But, alas ! 
for an unchangeable good, for an inestimable reward, for the highest 
honour, and glory without end, they grudge even the least fatigue 

they are found to be more ready to destruction than thou art 

to life. They rejoice more in vanity than thou dost in the truth. 

I apologise to you for the last couple of sentences. I 
have no doubt they do not at present apply to any of you, but 
the^lfne may come, as it does to so many of us, when it 
4JS?ght apply, and then, if you keep a copy of this address, you 

3 
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will be reminded of these words, which you will realise as 
prophetic, and instantly you will be busy pibout amending 
your ways. 

Be cheered, comrade-pioneers, by the knowledge that you 
start on your further quest of the Holy Grail with less of 
handicap than many generations before you have known. The 
destruction of the old order has not, in your case, obscured 
the process of construction of the new. The roads are cut up 
by chaos, but you have hitched your wagons to the Star of 
Cosmos, and the joltings trouble you but little. You know 

that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill 

that good shall fall 

At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

Kingship Our Heritage 

You are, or should be, kings among men, for you have 
that well-founded hope which makes Gods of kings, of the 
kingly, and of meaner men — such as we — kings. You have, 
or should have, enthusiasm, without which nothing great can 
‘ever be achieved. You are young, young-hearted as well as 
young-bodied, and Goethe tells us we must be young to do 
great things. You are of the people, and the greatest things 
in the world have almost always sprung from those of com- 
paratively low estate, not from palaces but from cottages, not 
from Government decrees but from the people’s will. You 
dre pioneers, volunteers, apostles of that service which is 
perfect freedom. Hence you have less handicap to achieve, 
for from voluntary effort among the people have sprung, as 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain said the other day, “ all 
the best things in our country.” “You take 'a mo^jent 
like the Boy Scouts,” he declared, “ it did not originate wi^Ji a 
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the War Office. % You take the Salvation Army ; it did not come 
from Canterbury. In the same w^y, this great movement of 
%ducation did not take its origin in Whitehall. It sprang from 
the heart of the people.” And I would fain believe that you 
are of the heart of this great Indian people, and that through 
you, and through others of India’s heart, great thipgs shall 
come back to your Nation and through your Nation to the world* 

And to jjour further encouragement let me tell you the 
story of S. Teresa. She was a saintly woman who lived some 
hundreds of years ago in Europe, poor, but full of enthusiasm. 
And one day she conceived the idea of establishing an orphan- 
age wherein might dwell little children bereft of fathers or 
mothers, to be tenderly cared for and wisely trained. But she 
had only three ducats wherewith to start her work, and those 
around her said : “ How can you possibly hope to do anything 
with only three ducats ? ” And Teresa replied : “ Teresa 
alone can do nothing. Teresa and three ducats can do, it is 
true, but little. But Teresa and three ducats and God can 
accomplish everything.” 

What are your watchwords ? Brotherhood, Service. 
What is their maintenance ? Hope, Courage. What is their* 
expression ? Reverence, Goodwill, Compassion. Brotherhood 
and Service — these are the ideals which are to lay hands on 
the present, these are the foundations of our future greatftess. 
Of Courage I have already spoken to you. Let me, however, 
define it further in the words of a great Teacher : "... A 
courageous endurance of personal injustice ... a brave decla- 
ration of principles ... a valiant defence of those who are 
unjustly attacked.” Display these, and verily are you climb- 
ing up the golden stairs which lead to the Temple of Divine 
Wi^d^m. What shall I say of Hope, that Hope which, praise 
to God, springs eternal in the human breast, be the 
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obstacles what they may ? I must ask you to let me quote 

two poems which offer us qn expression of the hes^rt of hope 

better than any forms at my own command. They may have" 

little meaning to you just now, if hope surges through your 

being, as I trust it does. But I am trying to speak to you in 

words which shall help you in the future even more than 

in the present, and I know that not infrequently “ hope 

deferred maketh the heart sick,” and that now and again, 

» 

when times are hard, there seems little to hope for, and much 
sad, apparently hopeless, waiting. You leave here with high 
hopes, but God may send you temporary failure of achieve- 
ment to test your grip of these very hopes which just now 
seem so omnipotent. I want you to keep this address so that, 
when a night of despair comes, you may read these two poems. 
They have meant very much to me. Here is the first : 

Though now thou hast failed and art fallen, 

Despair not because of defeat, 

Though lost for a while be thy Heaven 
And weary of earth be thy feet ; 

For all will be beauty about thee hereafter 
Through sorrowful years, 

And lovely the dews for thy chilling 
And ruby thy heart-drip of tears. 

The eyes, that had gazed from afar 
On a beauty that blinded the eyes, 

Shall call forth its image for ever, 

Its shadow in alien skies. 

The heart, that had striven to beat 
In the heart of the Mighty too soon, 

Shall still of that beauty remember 
Some faltering tune. 

For thou hast but fallen to gather 
The last of the secrets of power ; 

The beauty that breathes in thy Spirit 
Shall shape of thy sorrow a flower, 

The pale bud of pity shall open 
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The bloom of its tenderest rays, 

The heaft of whose shining is bright 
\Vith the light of the Ancient of Days. 

And then the second by Arthur Clough : 

Say not the struggle naught availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

AnS not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward look, the land is bright. 

So much for hope in general. Shall you find might 
triumphing over right, falsehood and flattery over truth ? You 
will come across much of this in the days to come, and soma 
of it may hit you personally and hard. At such a time, my 
words are of the 37th Psalm of the Christian Bible , done into 
verse by J. L. Milligan, and published in the London Graphic : 

Fret not thyself, O troubled soul, 

Because some men of guile* succeed ; 

Nor envy those who gain control 
By cringing wile and crafty deed ; 

They shall be cut down like the grass, 

And as the stubble they shall pass. 

Trust thou the promise of the Lord, 

N<jr in His righteous service tire ; 

He will not fail to keep His word, 

He shall give thee thy heart’s desire ; 
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Commit thy ways unto His will 
And He shall all right dreams fulfil. 

God is the final judge of men, 

And He shall bring the truth to light ; 

Go thou thy way in patience then, 

And still be true to what is right : 

The Lord shall yet thy worth proclaim 
And put right’s enemies to shame. 

Fret not, O tired and troubled soul, 

Nor envy men of craft and guile ; 

Hold thou thine anger in control, 

They flourish but a little while ; 

Yea, thou shalt look for them in vain — 

The righteous only shall remain. 

And let me end my address on the note that sounds the 
depths of my own heart, that note of Reverence-Love-Com- 
passion which soon shall come to this stricken world as 
embodied Harmony, supreme in its beauty and music. My 
own words seem to fail me once more, and I must again 
give you language nobler than I can command. But if your 
heart be forever tuned to this wondrous note of the world’s 
immediate being, if in the clash of discord, of antagonism, 
of hatred, suspicion, distrust, you can still sound this note 
and obey its message, turning away wrath with the soft 
answer, the kind look, entering the abodes of suffering, of 
misery, of poverty, with the smile of the Lord upon your lips, 
with His tenderness in your heart, with minds full of His 
understanding, and bodies alive with the eagerness of His 
service, then shall you indeed have justified your training 
here, then indeed shall your University be proud of you, then 
indeed may it come to pass that those at whose feet you have 
till recently been sitting shall be proud to sit at yours, for the 
glory of the Lord shall abide with you and the'worldSijfill 
some day rise up and call you blessed. 
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“ Inasmuch ” 

The*poemJ shall read to you* so wonderfully embodying 
% this note, is of a poor cobbler, shoemaker — how many great 
men has not the trade of shoemaker given to the world ? — 
who was told by his Master that He would pay him a visit on 
a certain day. And the day’s happenings are described, from 
its beginning when we find the cobbler, Conrad is his name, 
musing on the wonderful visit about to be vouchsafed to him. 
The poem is entitled 

The Great Guest Comes 

While the cobbler mused, there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain ; 

He called him in from the stony street, 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 

Tho> beggar went and there came a crone, 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown ; 

A bundle of faggots bound her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and the wrack. 

He gave her his loaf and steadied her load, 

As she took her way on the weary road. 

Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild ; 

In the big, dark world .... Catching it up 
He gave it milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to*its mother’s arms 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 

The day went down in the crimson west, 

And with it the hope of the Blessed Guest. 

And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray. 

“ Why is it, Lord, that Your Feet delay ? 

Did You forget that this was the day ? ” 

Then soft in the silence a voice he heard : 

“ Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times I came to your friendly door : 

Three tirries my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the beggar with bruised feet ; 

I was the woman you gave to eat ; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 



GOD OR NATURE 
By Bhikkhu Arya Asanga 


Introduction 

In the two previous instalments 1 we have presented princi- 
pally the practical, ethical side of Spinoza’s philosophy, as 
being in our opinion the most important for the immediate 
happiness of man and the world. Yet, for a truly stable 
foundation of his conduct, man cannot entirely forego the 
metaphysical quest and vision of his place and relation to 
Nature, the One Existence, or God. It is dealt with in the 
exact, somewhat punctilious methodical way characteristic of 
Spinoza, in the first two books of the Ethica , the first treating 
“ Of God” or Nature, the second “ Of the Mind ”, or Man, 
As the most fundamental of the two for an understanding of 
the Spinozian’s whole outlook and attitude towards life, we 
shall devote the next two instalments principally to the first, 
the conception of God or Nature. 

Though in the first place written, with Theosophical 
readers in mind, this, like' the two preceding chapters, it is 
believed, will prove of equal importance to the general reader, 
if not more so. For the belief in an extra-cosmic, supra - 
natural, personal or impersonal, God, in a creation and a 
creator, in miracles and a deus ex machina or*miralce-monger, 
in a law-giver who is at the same time a law-bre&ker, ft^gtill 

1 See this Bulletin , pp. 81-105, 147-171. 
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more widespread among the general public than may be 
hoped te be the case in Thepsqphical circles. Of all the 
*great western thinkers, Spinoza was practically the first, as 
he was also the last, who in such a daring, absolute way has 
identified God with Nature, besides which there is nothing 
else. On this ground there is found in the West no second 
philosopher like him to rid us of all the vestiges of these 
imperfect thoughts of bygone ages, as there is in the East 
no one in this respect, like the Buddha and Lao Tzu. 

The present instalment will lay down the fundamentals 
of this great conceptual principle of Nature as the all-embrac- 
ing Whole, spiritual and material, being and non-being. The 
next instalment will deal with some practical and ethical 
applications of this great Idea. 
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There is nothing like travel and study f to free the mind 
from limitations and prejudices imposed by environment, 
education, custom, and other such external things. To those' - 
who have lived all their lives amongst believers in God, them- 
selves such believers almost from their first conscious moment, 
it is hard to realize that there are peoples in other parts of the 
world — amongst whom the five hundred millions or so of 
Buddhists — who know nothing of God and of the hopes and 
fears that go with this .belief, who yet are not less happy, nor 
less good. To most Godfearing men this may seem impossible. 
They will think that the happiness of these people in earth-life 
is but an illusion, that cruel disappointment awaits them after 
death, when seeming goodness will be judged wicked godless- 
ness, and happiness will be replaced by “ weeping and gnashing 
of teeth ”. * 

I cannot gainsay such sombre grave-yard visions, having 
no actual experience of these after-death states myself, what- 
ever theirs may be. But having lived amongst and been 
allowed closer communion with such godless people through 
admittance to their religious order, 1 I can testify from 
personal knowledge that they are actually no less happy or 
less good than their godly brethren elsewhere. And judging 
further from this foundation of fact, I dare say that the much 
slandered godless Russian, and many a Christian, ‘Muslim, 
Hindu born, who openly or secretly, consciously or un- 
consciously, have embraced the godless creed, are faring no 
whit less well than their more conservative brethren still 
clinging to the old beliefs. 

Nay, better far ! For great dangers and impediments to 
moral progress and happiness are removed from their path. 
There is the grievous danger of not recogniziifg ondSi. evil 
1 The Sangha, established by the Buddha twenty-five centuries ago. 
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passions as exclusively of one’s own making, but holding them 
for Godte will # on earth, humbly submitted to by his devoted 
Servant. There is the danger of hypocrisy, of hiding one’s 
evil deeds, though consciously known as such, behind an 
exterior of devotion to God, that at least others may be 
deceived if not oneself. There are the countless cruelties* 
done in the name and to the glory of God, crying out with 
innumerable tongues against that selfsame God, and man who 
thus created him from his perverted brain. 

Of these dangers the godless people are free. They can- 
not evoke the name of God, or hide themselves behind that 
name, to justify or cover their evil deeds. They cannot but 
bear themselves alone the full responsibility for their actions, 
and thereby stand revealed for what they actually are before 
their fellow*men. And being at heart a sociable animal, de- 
lighting in the praise, and disliking the blame of his fellow- 
creatures, man is by this altered position greatly encouraged 
to walk the way of good rather than the way of evil. 

In any case, from personal experience I can bear witness 
to the Mahatma’s statement that “ the idea of God is not an 
innate but an acquired notion ”. 1 We do not need it, and are 
better without it. And with proper treatment we can rid 
ourselves of it, so that we may be free. Try it out, everybody, 
think it* out, and live it out in daily life. Gone is the waVfering 
between hope and fear, ever connected with the idea of God, 
gone is the leaning upon an External power, upon Holy 
Scripture, or priestly authority, upon commands or prohibi- 
tions, rewards or punishments. A true manliness, yet sweetened 
with compassion, not by decree or prescript, but because of 
an inner sense of responsibility, governs all actions. A reali- 
zation of freedom and obligation and resolve, of the urge 

1 The Mahatma Letters , p. 52. 
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to do good to others rather than harm tfyem, suffuses the 
whole being. 

As an illustration how complete surrender and dependence 
upon outer authority and decree, divine or human, but 
especially divine, enslaves the mind, and thwarts its free 
growth, the reader is referred to a previous article on “ Cow- 
worship and Non-violence The story there told shows the 

difference between blind faith in revealed or supernatural 
religion with its not, half, or mis-understood commandments, 
and a life on the other hand of fearless independence, self- 
thinking, and self-responsibility, without God or Devil to hope 
for or to fear for, a life of seeking and doing good for its own 
sake, by the light of one’s natural mental faculties, and one’s 
preferment of reason rather than passion, of good rather 
-than evil. 

There are amongst the early Theosophical writings no 
other two which in later times have been so neglected and for- 
gotten as the letters of the Master K.H. “ On God ”, They are 
the 10th and the 22nd epistle in the well-known collection of 
Mahatma Letters , and they are of signal importance. Before 
Entering upon a discussion of their contents, however, a 
matter of chronology must first •be settled. “ The present 
dates assigned to these letters are inaccurate. Their true 
chroAological order is the reverse from that in whtch they 
are admitted to the collection. 

The reference in No. fO to an article in The Theosophist 
of September 1882, as well as the note subjoined at the end, 
u Copied out Simla, Sept. 28, 1882 ”, fix its date to a nicety, 
say the second half of that month. Further, by another 
reference in the same document to an earlier communication 
of *' * October last”, that is of October 1881, no^otherSetter 
1 The Theosophist, April 1942, p. 55. 
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can be meant tl\^n No. 22. For, the allusion in No. 10 to the 
one solitary admission made f sijnply for argument's S0ke ”, 
^hat the Masters’ “ knowledge was limited to this our solar 
system”, fits in exactly with the phrase in No. 22, “// our 
greatest Adepts and Bodhisattvas have never penetrated them- 
selves beyond our solar system,” etc. The date is further 
clinched by the allusion in No. 22 to “ my letter upon the 
Planetary Spjrits ”. This is No. 9, dated July 1881. The 
master could thus casually refer to that letter, because it was 
so recent, only three months ago. He could not have done 
so fifteen months later, which is the wrong date assigned to 
the 22nd letter. 1 

The sequence of events must have been as follows. After 
he had received the Master’s earlier letter, No. 22, A. O. Hume, 
to whom b®th letters were addressed, wrote his “ Preliminary 
Chapter on God ”, drawing apparently false conclusions from 
the Adept’s hints, or else deliberately interpreting or adapting 
them to his own views. This gave the Master occasion to 
restate his ideas in the “Notes” of No. 10. However this 
may be, there is no doubt that the two letters belong together. 
They amplify and further explain each other, and should 
therefore beVead and studied side by side. 2 

Reduced to shortest terms, the contents of the letters 
give art emphatic and passionate denial of God. “ Neither 
our philosophy nor [we] ourselves believe in a God,” the 
Adept writes, and adds with evfin greater stress : “ We deny 
God, both as philosophers and as Buddhists. We know there 
is in our [solar] system no such thing as God, either personal 

1 The mistake is A. P. Sinnett’s, left uncorrected by the editor. 

2 Both letters are but “abridged” versions, or “extracts” from the 
'Originals. Th&y are also found in C. Jinarajadasa’s collection, The Early 
Teachings of the Masters, ,pp. 193-218, 232-7. I further suggest that the 
^words “ seized up ” in No. 22 (ML 137) should be *' sized up.” 
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or impersonal. The Absolute is not a G$d, but absolute 
immutable law, and the Loi;d God is the effect of ignorance 
based upon the great delusion . 1 The word 4 God * was invents 
ed to designate the unknown cause of those effects which 
man has either admired or dreaded without understanding 
them, and since we claim the knowledge of that cause, we are 
in a position to maintain, there is no God or Gods behind 
those effects.” * Compare the first clause of the last sentence 
with Spinoza’s words that open the chapter “ On Miracles” 
in one of his treatises: “Just as men are wont to 
call such knowledge divine as surpasses human understand- 
ing, so also those works are held to be divine, or to be 
God’s works, the causes of which are unknown to the 
vulgar.” 3 

Now, considering the important place Goi 1 has since 
assumed in our Theosophical literature, was it too much to 
say that these letters have been greatly neglected and all but 
forgotten ? Because of what happened in later years, they 
had to be kept out of sight, could not be acknowledged, 
not mentioned, still less discussed, their touch dreaded as 
dangerous, heterodox, contaminating with the spirit of godless- 
ness, shameful, evil, dark. Whereas in truth they are most 
enlightening, broadening, liberating to the mind, driving away 
the cobwebs of superstition, supernaturalism, miraculfcm, if I 
may be permitted the freedom of this word . 4 Says Spinoza in 
another place : “ Miracles aftd ignorance, I hold to be equiva- 
lents, because those who try to base God’s existence and 
Religion upon miracles, wish to prove an obscure thing by 

1 In the above I have replaced the Sanskrit terms by English equivalents. 
Parabrahma = The Absolute, Ishvara = The Lord God, Avidya = Ignorance,. 
Maya =s Delusion. 

2 ML 52. 

3 TP 81. 

4 It is not in the dictionary, but " miraculist "is. 
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another still mjre obscure, aud of which they are utterly 
ignorant* and ^so they advanqe £ new kind of argument, 
Namely a reduction, not to the impossible, as they say, but to 
ignorance.” 1 * 

To lift the veil of ignorance, by raising the ban of 
secrecy from off the Mahatma’s letters, to draw them out into 
the fresh light of day for open discussion, is the main purpose 
of this paper. 

Yet the charge of neglect and forgetfulness is perhaps too 
sweeping. A distinction should be made between the offense 
against the letter, and against the spirit of the Master’s exhorta- 
tion, the former naturally being the lesser, if not altogether 
a clerical error only. Fortunately the later zeal for “ God ” 
is principally of the latter kind. The distinction here called 
for is that between the “ word ” and the “ idea ” of God. It 
is made by the Adept himself. His blunt denial is not aimed 
at God per se> leaving nothing, emptiness, a meaningless void. 
This would indeed be the opposite of what is expected from a 
Teacher. Instead of guiding the disciple to truth, it would 
lead him into the blind alley of untruth, for “ Nothing ” can 
never be truth, being the negation of everything, truth inclucF- 
ed. The Adept’s denial is directed against the popular, 
unphilosophic, dogmatic idea of God, more particularly 
against*** the God of the Theologians This false idea, ’how- 

ever, once discarded, leaves not nothing, ^but room for the 
true concept of the ** One Lffe Immutable Unconscious 
Eternal.” 3 

The question is not whether that “ One Life ” exists, but 
whether we can still retain the old word “ God ” for this new 
concept. "We could of course, as a mere technical term. We 

1 75 Ep 313. 

* ML 53. 
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could in fact take any word, or name, or terrp to indicate any 
idea. But would it be sensjbl§, if two ideas differ so complete- 
ly, let us say as black and white, to call them both by thef 
same name, and so inevitably raise misunderstandings by 
imputation of qualities and characteristics to one of the two, 
which rightly belong to the other, and vice versa ? The 
Adept's answer is unequivocal. “ If people are willing to 
accept and to regard as God our One Life immutable and 
unconscious in its eternity, they may do so, and thus keep to 
one more gigantic misnomer” 1 

The offense then of our later literature and side-activities 
is definitely this that they have been hanging on by hook and 
by crook to the “ gigantic misnomer ”. In how far they have 
or have not sinned also against the spirit of the new concept, 
is quite another matter, more difficult to decide, and better 
left to everybody’s own judgment and discretion. It must 
not be said that we claim inquisitorial rights over the consci- 
ence of other people. Our task here will simply be by further 
defining the Adept’s thoughts on God, to at least counter- 
balance the dangers attached to this “ misnomer ”. Perhaps 
We may also be able to wean a few people from using it alto- 
gether, by offering a better substitute. 

Every name has naturally its limitations which make it 
inadequate to be a perfectly correct and full expression- of that 
really “ absolutely infinite being ”, called God. But one 
name may be more preferable, or less, as the case may be, 
than another. The strongest objection against the name 
“ God ” is its historical association with countless atrocities 
perpetrated by mankind “ In His Name To combat these 
urltold miseries, brought upon humanity by itself, the Master 
summons to his aid all the powers of eloquence«at hi^com- 
1 ML 53. My italics. 
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command. The. elevation and strength of emotion, finding vent 
in thest* harangues, has raised them amongst the best written 
* pages of the whole book, has given^them a high literary merit, 
next only to their deep human interest. As our immediate 
aim is more philosophical than aesthetical, we must leave the 
student to read these passages for himself, making exception 
only for one or two short sentences. Because of the Shakes- 
pearean ring* 1 which specially distinguishes the first, I cannot 
resist t from quoting them : “ Ignorance created Gods and 
cunning took advantage of opportunity. It is belief in God 
or gods that makes two-thirds of humanity the slaves of a 
handful of those who deceive them under the false pretence 
of saving them ”. 9 This may suffice as a specimen of the 
Mahatma’s strong sentiments in regard with belief in God and 
the evils of* priestcraft. 

But if we have to discard the name of God for reasons of 
humanitarian sentiment, what other name have we to offer ? 
No better than 4< Nature 99 ! This answer is really Spinoza’s, 
as it is also the Master’s. For, the 10th letter is, in its first 
part especially, nothing but an exposition of Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy of God, or if you like, Spinoza’s philosophy is a com- 
ment on the Adept’s lettfer. For chronological reasons only I 
stated it first the other way round. In sense and principle 
the t\#o are practically identical, as shall be fully proved, 
I hope. 

To start with the Master’s letter — having made 
allowance for those who wish to retain the “ misnomer ”, 
God, the Adept adds : “ But then they will have to say 
with Spinoza that there is not and that we cannot 

1 I mean indeed the 44 ring ” only, and not the 44 sense For Shakespeare 
*was o£course»a Christian Theist. Compare for both ring and sense, the follow- 
ing with the above: 44 Ignorance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wing 
wherewith we fly to Heaven '* (2HVI, 4. 2. 178). 

# 2 ML 58. 

5 
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conceive any other substance than God, or* as that famous 
and unfortunate philosopher «says in his fourjteenth^proposi- 
tion, Praeter Deum neque dari neque concipi potest substantia { 
—and thus become Pantheists.” 1 Consumption killed Spinoza 
young, when he was not yet fully forty-five, else rack or stake 
might have been his end. As it was, his books were banned 
by the authorities and publicly burned, the same year of his 
death, 1677. He was fortunate in so far as he c escaped that 
fate himself, but unfortunate in the fact that his philosophy 
escaped the understanding of his age, earning for him only 
obloquy and slander. Instrumental to this misunderstanding 
was even that concept of God laid down in the fourteenth 
proposition of the first part of Spinoza’s greatest work, the 
Ethical Translated into English, this proposition states 
that “ besides (or outside) God no (other) substance can be 
or can be conceived.” And this is the fundamental idea of 
Pantheism. 

The last word is important. A Pantheist ! That is ap- 
parently what the Master professes to be, as it also denotes 
what Spinoza actually was. The adept does not wish to be 
taken for a mere Atheist, however strongly he may deny God, 
but on the contrary for a believer in ‘God and nothing else but 
God, keeping for the moment to this “ misnomer ”. There 
is nothing else but God, in the Master’s creed. Everything 
is God. “ All is God ” — that is the literal translation 

t 

. 1 ML 53. 

3 References to the Ethica are given by roman numerals to the different 
parts or books, by arabic numerals to the propositions in each book, further by 
the following abbreviations : a = axioma, ap = appendix, c = corollarium, d = 
definiion, pr = preface, s = scholium. Therefore, I 32 c 2, means the 2nd 
corollary to the 32nd proposition of the 1st book of the Ethica. Spinoza’s other 
works are indicated by ; GMW = God, Mensch en Welstand, DC = Des 
Cartes Principia Philosophise, CM = Cogitata Metaphysica, TP W = The^Jogico 
Politicus, Pol = Politicus IE = Intellectus Emendatio, Ep = Epistolae. The 
numerals following these abbreviations refer to Spinoza's complete works in the% 
four volume edition of Carl Gebhardt, Heidelberg, 1924. 
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of the term “ pantheism ”, derived from the Greek words, 
pan^z al^ and theos= god. Only God is, all else — by way 
*of speaking, for there is really nothing else of course — is 
not. There is nothing, therefore, that is not God. And 
so I could go on ringing the changes many times on this 
fundamental idea. But the above may be sufficient for the 
present. 

Pantheism is diametrically opposed to both Theism and 
Atheism. It is not even correct to say that it includes both. 
It transcends both. Theism is the belief in God as the 
Creator of a Universe “ outside ” or “ besides ” himself. Here 
is the Universe, and over there is God, the former being no 
part of him, at the most a footstool to rest his weary feet 
upon, tired out by the strenuous labour of creation. The con- 
tradiction evident. Over there is an Infinite Being, here is 
an equally boundless Universe. Two Infinities, then, two 
Boundlesses, in one whole of Existence ? Can we believe 
in such an extra-natural, super-natural,, mysterious thing ? 
The Adept’s answer leaves no doubt : “ Who but a Theolo- 
gian, nursed on mystery and the most absurd supernatural- 
ism, can imagine a self-existent being, of necessity infinite 
and omnipresent, outside the manifested boundless Universe? 
The word infinite is but a negative which excludes the 
idea of bounds. It is evident that a being, independent 
and omnipresent cannot be limited by anything which is 
outside of himself ; that there* can be nothing exterior to 
himself — not even vacuum ”, (or Nothing. 1 ) So much of .the 
Theist. 

What about the Atheist ? He is, as the word implies, the 
unbeliever in Theism, but not in the whole of it, only in that 
half^which concerns God. He does not generally or directly 
1 ML 53. 
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deny the existence of the Universe or Nature, but of God 
alone. And what is his relation to Pantheism ? Here also he 

, c f 

will not generally or directly deny the truth of the first half/ 
of the word, namely that “ All is ”, but only the latter half, 
its identification with “ God.” 

* The important conclusion is therefore that the Pantheist, 
far from being an Atheist, is a denier of Theism and Atheism 
alike, both as one-sided and therefore limited notions. But 
he is an affirmer of a broader, deeper, yet nearer/ inner idea of 
God, which teaches us to see him in every stone, in every 
plant, in every living creature, or so-called lifeless thing, out- 
side us, as well as in our very own hands and feet, our own 
tongue and lips, our own head and heart. So much for the 
Master, now for Spinoza. 

Though during his life and for more than a century after 
his death, in certain circles even now still decried as 
an infernal Atheist — that “ dog of an Atheist,” or the 
“ Prince of Atheists ” — Spinoza is in truth, just as the Master, 
neither an Atheist, nor a Theist, but a Pantheist. It was 
Hegel, the greatest German philosopher of the previous 
century, who said that Spinoza was the first of Western philo- 
sophers to make of 'this thought # the basis of his system. 
Retaining for the time the word God, as Spinoza himself did, 
though it be a misnomer, we may in truth say that he \vas not 
less “ divine ” than Plato. His philosophy is as steeped in 
God, as the sea in salt, as the rose in fragrance, as the sun 
in t light, so that some who learned to know him and his 
thought better, have rechristened him, as the “ God-intoxicated 
Man.” 1 There are other philosophers coming after him, who 
were more learned, but none who looked deeper into the 

1 Der Gott-'betrunkene Mensch , Novalis. And such was tfhe opiliton of 
many another German poet and thinker of the romantic-classical period,. 
Lessing, Goethe, Hegel, to name only three. 
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reality of Nature , into the essence of God , and saw how 
these two were not two but one. It was a daring, a 
^revolutionary thought in his time, and after two and a half 
centuries his vision is still rejected by many in the West as a 
gross error. 

Popular opinion still keeps God and Nature, or the Uni- 
verse as we have seen the Master call it, in two separate com- 
partments, one in heaven, the other on earth, and it was not 
different in Spinoza’s days. Timidly at first, he writes to a 
learned correspondent in London, Henry Oldenburg, Secretary 
of the Royal Society, “ God cannot be so separated from 
Nature, as is done by all who are known to me .” 1 But bolder 
and clearly formulated, his new discovery, and original contri- 
bution to Western philosophy, appears in an Appendix to a 
juvenile w<^rk. “ Nature consists of an infinite number of 
attributes, each one of which is infinite and perfect in its* 
kind, and to the essence of each of which belongs existence, 
so that besides (or outside) these, there is no other essence or 
being, and Nature therefore conforms exactly with the essence 
of the alone glorious and blessed God.”* 

To Christian readers of the ordinary type, like his London' 
correspondent, such language was a torment. Oldenburg 
found it literally “ excruciating ”, and he hoped that in future 
writings Spinoza would “ clarify and soften ” his words, where 
he “ seemed to speak ambiguously of God and Nature.” 
“ Many are of opinion that you«have confounded these two,’* 
he further writes . 3 Spinoza’s reply indeed “ clarifies ” the 
crucial difference between him and his contemporaries, but 
instead of softening, he broadens and hardens the breach 
by his outspokenness, though superficially he seems to* 

1 I&tters m O p. IV, 36. 

s Short Treatise, App. ; Op. I, 116. 

8 Letters ; Op . IV, 304. 
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•contradict his former identification of God and Nature. His 

i 

actual words are : “ I cherish an opinion about ("rod and 
Nature far different from that which the modern [sic] r 
Christians are wont to d'efend. Those who think that God 
and Nature (by which they understand a certain mass of 
corporeal matter) are one and the same, go the wrong way 
•completely .” 1 

It is at first strange to hear Spinoza say so, but a. little 
careful reading and reflection will put things right. To 
Spinoza’s “ God or Nature ” belong two known attributes, 
Thought and Extension, or as he quaintly puts it, “ God is a 
thinking thing, as well as an extended thing.” The Christian 
would prefer to speak of Spirit and Matter, and would ascribe 
Spirit to God alone, and Matter to Nature alone. God for 
him is pure Spirit, and Nature mere Matter. Spyioza on the 
other hand held that God or Nature was both, Spirit and 
Matter, or Mind and Body in one. Therefore he had to 
repudiate the idea of God’s identity with a Nature of “ a cer- 
tain mass and corporeal matter ” only, just as he had rejected 
the conception of God as a mental thing only and not also a 
material thing. It is further plain that Spinoza’s idea of God 
is larger, fuller, more embracing than the ordinary Christian’s, 
whose Deity is but a bodiless Spirit, or a ghost, as his 
Nature is but a spiritless body, or a corpse. The Christian’s 
God is for Spinoza only half a God, and his Nature only 
half a Nature, therefore no real things, just as the obverse 
and the reverse sides of a coin, one with the “ head ”, the 
•other with the “ tail ” only, has no real buying power in the 
market. 

Spinoza’s final identification of God with Nature was at 
last placed before the world, in its most uncompromising 
1 Letters , Op. IV, 307. 
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form, in the Efhica : “ That eternal and infinite Being which 
we call Qod or Nature.” 1 

And the Master ? Does he accept Spinoza’s alternative 
name for God as an adequate substitute ? He does, in un- 
equivocal terms. We have seen how he quotes Spinoza to* 
prove that nothing exists outside God. Well, a few pages 
further on, he says exactly the same, only replacing the word 
GocT^by Nature : “ Nature is the great whole outside of which 
nothing can exist.” And we see as a true disciple of 

the Masters, simply echo the same thought, when she des- 
cribes how originally in the esoteric science, God is Nature^ 
and only later in the exoteric religions, becomes the Creator 
of a Universe outside him: “Having commenced by being 
synonymous with Nature , ‘ God ’ ended by being made its 
author, the«Creator.”* 

And just as Spinoza distinguishes in God or Nature, an 
attribute of “ thought ” and an attribute of “ extension ”, sa 
also does the Master split up the one Reality into Life and 
Matter. God, we read, is on the one hand, “our One Life 
immutable and unconscious in its eternity”. On the other 
hand, he tells us: “We believe in Matter alone, m 
matter as visible nature* and matter in its invisibility, as the 
invisible omnipresent omnipotent Proteus with its unceasing 
motion® which is its life, and which Nature draw's from her- 
self, since she is the great whole outside of which nothing can 
exist ”. 3 

Shortly after the publication of Spinoza’s Posthumdus 
Works in the year of his death, a certain physician, Lambert 

1 Ethica, IV, Pref. ; Op. II, 206. 

9 SD. I, 412. In the original the words, “ the Creator " follow immediate- 
ly aft^jf the word “God,” but it is clear that the above arrangement of the 
sentence give& a better sense. “God, the Creator” would not ” end ” by 
being made the author of Nature, but 44 start ” as such. 

» ML 53, 56. The capitals are the Master’s own. 
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van Velthuysen of Utrecht, wrote a treatise against the Ethica. 
From the first part of its title, On Natural Rqligionf we may 
infer what was the impression Spinoza’s philosophical system^ 
made upon him, namely that of “ Natural ” religion as 
opposed to 44 Revealed ” or 44 Super-natural ” religion, the one 
obtained by the 44 natural light ” of man’s intellect, the other 
received from the “ extra-natural ” or 44 super-natural ” 
glow of divine revelation. The root of the difference i6' that 
between Understanding and Faith, of which the latter 
renounces the former, and thereby lowers man’s state to 
that of brute nature. What can be proclaimed as divine 
truth only after it has been understood as such, is on the 
contrary declared to be such, before it has been under- 
stood. The absurdity of such an attitude to truth springs in 
the eye. 

44 Most people,” says Spinoza, “ take as a maxim for the 
understanding of the Scriptures and the drawing out of their 
true sense, that they are wholly true and divine. Indeed, 
even that which they should establish in the last place, after 
having understood and seriously examined them, they put in 
the first place as a rule for their interpretation.” 1 The fatal 
mistake of this Faith in revealed "Scriptures, as containing 
divine truth, is of course the 44 unnatural ” reversion of the 
“ natural ” order of things, namely that 44 understanding ” 
should precede before any assertion of truth or untruth can be 
conscientiously made. 

* u God or Nature ! ” What does this 44 synonymity ” mean, 
if not that religion should be perfectly 44 natural ”, that no true 
religion can exist which is not perfectly 44 natural.” The 
identification stands opposed to everything that smacks 
of the super-natural, the extra-natural, the miraculous, the 
1 Tract . Theol . ; Op „ III, 9. 
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mysterious. In fact, there is nothing mysterious, nothing 
miraculous, nothing simper-natural in the whole Universe, 
<*n the whole of Nature. Neither man’s soul, or his subtlest 
faculties, of feeling, thought, will, ’emotion, intuition, desire, 
etc., nor even God himself, are anything but unnatural, or 
in any sense supernatural, or outside Nature. To repeat 
the profound saying of the Adept : “ Nothing can exist 
outside the ^reat whole that is Nature.” Everything there- 
fore happens according to and obeys the common laws of 
Nature. 

Spinoza is emphatic on this point, and criticizes those 
who think differently, a criticism which still holds good for 
many a Theosophical discourse on these and similar matters. 
For example: “ Most people who have written of the emotions 
and man’s conduct in life, seem not to have treated of natural 
things following the common laws of Nature, but of things 
lying outside Nature. They seem indeed to conceive man in 
Nature as a kingdom within a kingdom. For they believe that 
man rather disturbs than follows Nature’s order, and that he 
has absolute power over his actions which are not determined 
by any other thing but himself.” Even man’s so-called “ free 4* 
will, therefore, is not exempt from “ following the common 
laws of Nature,” and is thus not free at all, but determined by 
Nature or God. 

Spinoza’s faith in Nature is boundless, as it well might 
be in the boundless Whole, “which is the infinite and 
eternal God. There has been no second philosopher .in 
the West like him in this respect. Against those who 
saw imperfections in Nature, “ vices, follies, vanities ab- 
surdities, monstrosities,” he held high his belief in her, 
“ Nothing “happens in Nature which can be ascribed to any 
defect in her. For Nature is always the same and everywhere 
6 
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her virtue and ppwer to act is one and the^same, that is to 
say, the laws and rules of Nature, according to jvhich all 
things happen and are changed from one form to another are^ 
everywhere and always the same.” This immutability of 
Nature, so unlike man’s changeableness of opinion and liability 
to mistake, makes it possible for us really to know Nature, 
and to be certain of such knowledge, if only we hold fast to 
the common laws of Nature. “ Therefore the method of 
understanding the nature of all things whatsoever, must also 
be one and the same, namely by understanding the universal 
laws and rules of Nature ’V 

Nothing supernatural, then, no miracle or mystery, alleged 
to break the laws of Nature, can be allowed for an explanation 
of anything that happens in Nature, at least if understanding 
Nature, and not obscuring her is our aim. The miraculous or 
the supernatural, is like a veil lowered between our mind and 
the rest of Nature. So also are commonly our judgments of 
what is “ perfect ” or “ imperfect ” in Nature, or what is 
“ good ” or “ evil ”. When the Master says, “ Nature is 
destitute of goodness or malice,” it is but an echo of Spinoza’s, 
Good and evil indicate nothing positive in things, considered 
in themselves.” Such words as perfect and imperfect, good 
and evil, denote “ really only modes of thought ”, applied to 
‘natural objects “ rather from prejudice than from true know- 
ledge of them .” 8 

Of such prejudices we fall the easier victims as we prefer 
the term God to Nature. As long as we are bound to the 
former, we cannot escape, we cannot free ourselves frpm the 
theological bias of ages clustering around that word, ascribing 
to God a personality and personal aims, ends, purposes, 

1 Eth., Ill, Pref. ; Op . II, 137-8. 

3 ML 36. Eth. IV, Pref. ; Op. II, 208, 206. 
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motives, plans, providence, rules, laws, punishments, rewards, 

all which are but the reflections of human faculties and activ- 

* # ° * 

ities. As such God is nothing else than the colossal enlarge- 
ment of man’s puny self, or 3s the President-Founder, 
H. S. Olcott, described it, u the gigantic shadow thrown upon 
the void of space by the imagination of ignorant man/* 1 
It is not God who has created man “ in our image after 
ourHikeness,” but on the contrary man who has done so with 
God. And this Spinoza thought to be “ the one foundation 
of much bigotry, and possibly also of many falsehoods.” 2 


1 Quoted by H. P. B. in The Secret Doctrine \ I, 635, also partly in The 
Key to Theosophy \ 60, from H. S. (Vs Buddhist Catechism , in the editions 
up 10^1887. In the later editions, after the death of H. P. B. (1891) — who shall 
say under wfltat influence ? — -the Colonel left this sentence out. In the first 
adjective we sense a reminiscence from the Master’s letter. 

*Pri. Phi . ; Op. I, 260-1 
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Mrs. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 
1857—1942 

We deeply regret, to record the demise of Mrs. Caroline 
Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, on the 26th of June 1942. Her 
great life-work for Buddhism and Buddhistic cannonical 
literature was the completion of the Pali Text Society Series 
since the death of T. W. Rhys Davids over two decades ago. 
With unfailing energy and often under discouraging conditions 
she managed the Pali Text Society, as its President/ 1 Over 134 
volumes have now been published in this series. Her services 
to Buddhism and Buddhistic studies will live as long as the 
publications of the Pali Text Society are known to scholars. 


Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA 

We record our deep sense of regret to note that Dr. Har 
Dutt Sharma, Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi 
an4 Editor of the Poona Orientalist passed away on 10th 
September 1942. He was a scholar of great promise and his 
edition of the Ndtnalitigdnus'dsana has been widely appreciated. 
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ATREYA SMRTI 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

The dharma Vastra of Atri is to be found in several versions, 
as has been pointed out by Professor Kane in his survey of dharma 
literature. 1 Of the printed versions available to us the Dharma 
Sastra sangraha (1876) edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara is the 
earliest. This contains three works under the name of Atri. 

1- Laghu-atri-Samhitd — in six chapters (pp. 1-12)/ 

2. Atri-samhita , pp. 13 to 4 6 (in the same volume) without 
any division •into cantos or chapters, but on a rough calculation 
running into nearly 400 verses. 

3. Vrddhatri Samliita (pp. 47-59). This consists of five 
chapters, the fourth chapter having considerable prose passages, on 
Rahasya prayas'citta. 

4. Atri Samhita . — A code of Dharma in 391 stanzas with 
Bengali translation as part of the U navims'atri-Samhitd (pp. 1-24$ 
Calcutta, 1903. 

5. The Dharma S'astra Text, (1908) Vol. I by Manmatha Nath 
Dutt contains an Atrisamhita (pp. 181-214) with 391 verses. . 

On comparison it is found that numbers 2, 4 and 5 aie identi- 
cal works. 

6. The Atrisamhita (pp. 9 to 27 of the Smrtindm-samuccaya) 
in the Anand&s'rama Sanskrit Series (1905) is in 400 verses and is 
the sam# as 2, 4 and 5. 

7. Atri-samhitd , a code in 391 verses — with Hindi translation 
was published in Calcutta in 1911 along with Harita smrti . This 
Atri sMnhitdt seems to the same as 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

1 History of Dharma Sastra, Vol. I, sect. 16. 

7 
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8. The Atri-Smrti (pp. 28-34 in the sam§ place as No* 6) 
consists of 9 chapters of whicfy chapters 4, 7 and 8 are <mainly in 
prose. The concluding verses of chapter 1 are identical with the** 
concluding verses of the V rddhdtreya-smrti (chapter 1) mentioned 
under No. 3. 

r 9 and 10. The Atri -Smrti found in the litho-edition of Benares 
(1872) and in the A^tddas f a-smrtayal% published by the Venkateswar 
Steam Press, Bombay (1923), are identical with Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 jgp\d 7. 

That Atri is a very ancient writer needs no further proof than 
• his name being cited with authority by Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
Apastamba. 3 The existence of so many versions must partially 
explain the difficulty in locating all the verses under Atri in the 
smrti-digests. 

The Adyar Library has a single manuscript copy of the 
Atreya Smrti bearing Shelf No. 33. E. 1. It is a palm-leaf manus- 
cript in grantha character and consists of 53 folia. Its size is 18" 
by 1 2/5" and has an injured appearance. Portions of the manus- 
cript have been eaten away in the middle, on one side. The 
average lines per page ranges between 5 and 7. In this manu- 
script, besides the Atreya Smrti the smrtis of S'atatapa, Brhaspati, 
Samvarta, Harita, Daksa and Vyasa are also found. The Atreya 
Smrti begins on folio 45b and continues upto 47a. From the 
colophon it would appear that the work is complete. 

It begins : 

* Asnatds'i tnalant bhunkte hyajapi puyas'onitam 1 
Ahutdsi krmim bhunkte hyaddta visamas'nute H 
Caturas'ram brahmaiiagya trikonam ksatriyasya tu I 
Vaisyasya vartulam caiva s'udrasydbhyuksanam tatha II 

This and the succeeding portions correspond to the fifth chapter 
of the Vrddhatrisamhita mentioned under No. 3/At the same 
time a, closer examination of the manuscript with the printed 

version has revealed certain important features, to justify i\ot only 

• % 

* Apastamba smrti, (p. 5) edited by me in this Bulletin commencing from 
Vol. V, part 3 and running serially. 
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a separate notioe of the manuscript but even to print it as it is. 
There are several new verses found is this version. Correspondingly 
^some of the verses found in the printed version have also been 
omitted by the manuscript. A detailed study of all the versions of 
the dharma literature under the name of Atri is under preparation. 
There are four manuscripts of this smrti in the India Office 
Catalogue which correspond to our manuscript with the name 
Atify w Smrti 3 In No. 1308 the last chapter begins with the same 
verse as our manuscript Asnata&i etc. All the others begin only 
with the next verse Catuskonam brahmanasya . No. 1308 of • 
Eggeling has six chapters whereas the Vrddhatri samhitd of Jlva- 
nanda contains only five chapters. It appears that what is found as 
chapter 5 in No. 1308 of Eggeling is additional matter when con- 
sidered in relation to the printed version of Jivananda. 

aifeircft II \ il 

ri*4T il x il 

a$T ^ sflf ^ i 
. ^^RgqgsRcr awRgdfai il \ ii 
argsRi: ftrcirerci wn: i 

5(?:)foT ii a ii 

nM W&3 fflrfisqftftl I 

’ gfa mm g^i ii <\ ii 

* 4 gprt aftsro 4t g^R gwa: I 

* E^ggelinjf, Nos. £309 to 1312. . # 

4 Eight lines from here are missing in the printed version edited by Jiva- 
nanda- mentioned as No. 3 in p. 307. 
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j^q: fonSHPWSgrl || ^ || 

aT ^ T ’Wa I 

g%3 =3iq gw ifiuwyot || vs || 

3TTT: qif&rcmmWT 371=31^3 m 3 g | 
*73^^51 II d II 
id 31 aft 3T tfej arawr aa?ft:3<R I 
«I3]W H&HTcfai 33r3T =3>g || * || 

6 I^TlI^g ^ %?I?§30Tsq^rTf3 =3 I 

srarc #iqf^gf==cT ataq gsfta fafraaa, IH ° II 
*grKrat a^l ftq: wnf&PFg i7=s®ft I 
sMta® 35 t33st: 3ngw qiw ^ II U II 

7 3TOlW aipJTWiq ?3%3 f33f?333 I , 

amiq zgeffi aigqt ii \\ n 

^I%3I331T3T^ 3fc3l qiFsqqcri | 

8 #s3sa g #?2T il U II 

>Jflt faqia Ss^sq .... H | 

fa^a: qftl a suamaa: qo^ II II 
3 %#5ggHT3: WigWRrt »ifaa: m I 
9 Sift Slia^t 3c3T S3SIFI =3F3t('33T) || \\ || 

.... ^satcqgfq^ | 
siftori ssrft g ftTiaa^faaftg il \\ n 
sard* 53^ g ^|i r3iqi ftgsafo i 

)0 ^5T flftaTST Hc3T g(aw 3F3 =3) || || 


5 Corresponds to V, 8, Vrddhatrisamhita . 

6 Ibid, two lines are omitted. 

7 V, 9ff. 

*V, 18—JJ9. 

9 Corresponds to V, 27. 

19 Ibid, two lines omitted. 
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* n *qqqcq?q zfc 3^13; || \C II 
%sqcgqq!%3 gfjfc w^* I 
fowrcf * qrawi II ii 

<%T^?TII3tSW 3TU7 <7q | 

1J 3133^*53?^ q«T<§3<q 33^ iRo h 
3$ *eq qr sfi^ sfarffssp^ ftsr: | 

33% qq 33% 4?q 33% || \\ ii 
^ 1Tf#ira3iH § 33T3T\%T U3(qf3 | 

33qjT^ flgoj 5113 511313^53*1*133* II ^ II 
srramtfsgai *jf3?33Tsfq 5133113;: i 
srjjiTJ^sgqr m m ii \\ ii 

sifnfcr. ^i|i 13 vm fqg^qfa i 
,3 nf>i $c3i tom g £\ wft 13 <?q =3 II 11 
3rrci5T: q*i?ta grq% ggqpfe | 
s^g # ? 3 sit ft f°i **m. II ^ II 
qn<%^q3*rqiq ^33 i»tt fa^%3; 1 
^ ^°i 35 gsfasi 33? ito: II II 
fqfclfllSR^q =3 I 

, =qgqsfft 31353? 5Rg5?ifc3*g 3*3: II R\s n 
g*3Tf 3T3ftc3T g ffasq gfe^3 . . I 

14 5Rg^T3T g qt wfi gf^HI*raf^3H || \6 II 
*ta^?|33*S g 3tfqr3T3T3Jr 51311. 1 

qiq^g ^ftqqrq** H ^ ii 

33:(gq)qqimfrl ?taft33*3I*3*. | 

Corresponds to V, 29 ff. 

Two lines are omitted. 

Corresponds to V, 39. 

Four lines are omitted. 
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fonfc faScT 3qfcq% II \o II 

qFqiggqcft sgi ^» s 4 t^fNi qiffqn: i 
wqfqcqT g si tfFQY gqfq?qT fcn^(5Pi) 11 \\ n 
(g)siqiqiff<i m: qra qq^g I 
18 JWRfTiT f*?rct qfc graqi II II 
fauqsqq^ q«sig qtqqsB? «mq%g i 
18 an&n qfc qu^i^(gf^g)8T gqqqqfc! II \\ it 
arren^re qreftqig. arratai qqqciT i 
qrc^^gg: f.qfc m: ftfrg II \* li 
sisiaTTOfa^g qsrg fqqMrag?Ti*Hig | 
snpJiRi ^tgrR gtq ftrcfa src^g n \\ || 
s^ferfsqf fqfogqig*^ i 

17 rsf^iqi qaiqi gsqntfqfaqRtg || || 

g^q flrciqigmiqi srqqifoT qr^g i 

m w *jfqqg gift qr g<n tsts^t II v» it 
tr^tns^: MM«k3: qiqgfefafa: gg: i 
=q I ggqcfcq qr%qi n \c n 
qtg 35 g fasftact i 
ss^qeiqf giraiqi gqtq ts&m n ^ n 
f^^qgiqsf fausw^fMlg i 

18 3Riq sng&i q? q|g qT II «o || 
35 55^R! 3: | 

«r«iTqg: ?qq q|^: 11 11 


One line omitted. 

Corresponds to V, 52. 

Corresponds to V, 59. 

From here ^F3[ f*4^( — these verses are not found in the printed version* 
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ssn 3 girfjp % m: I 

ht 3*^3 ii a^ n 

p ^iPcqqratfo PS <^T q ppq: I 
pfaintpsproi fOfWRioifo q ii a 3 , ii 
pfofaqpr PflEtTi opt fwt £rcqp: i 
(qsfapj) sfaqFfa sngtjqi rm% 5 i =o n a a ii 
^.%TiyVN £r^fo% fq^iH i 
stfgpTi sspptsp sprypqoj om il ii 
fftoW % 3PT mflWSRT I 
pprtt g «t?t Trig: pr apfar Pi?$r. ii 85. II 
qpflsRqqrqipri op^ip^ i 
3qi^ qiO '30 aigjot^qt qsifo q: il a« il 
P^RPPT am: qps o^q^ i 
19 =qj^5% qflfqr ^Ic^TPH 3 jpqi: || a*' II 
pgtPTftpiqqT: im ^T?qT qts^fq | 
qpN 3Fqqsj^ qfpot q^fqqt: ll as, il 
sqifq qqipjjcgsi q%ram | 

pptt^w im q ^qiqq^qippqi il 5 ° il 

fqfafcqf^T qq OPT 51lf?0q^qfrl I 
80 pi? qfipq otq uppt fcqT# I 
ptfc^q PP Ofa Opt PR PPl^ II M II 

|?n%q 


1S Corresponds t»V, 64. 

80 There are three additional lines in the printed version between this 
and the succeeding line. 
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VIRUPAKSAYAJVAN : HIS WORKS AND, PROBABLE 

D\TE 

By H. g! Narahari, M.A. 

In the Adyar Library is found the only known MS. 1 2 of the Nrsimha- 
vrttamalciy a treatise on Sanskrit Metrics which serves also the 
dual purpose of a prayer to Nrsimha , the Man-Lion incarnation 
of Visnu. It bears the Shelf-number XXIII. G. 45 ‘and is noticed 
.on p. 39 a of the Second Part of the Library Catalogue. It is a 
palm-leaf MS., written in Telugu characters and consists of 41 folia. 
It is written in a small cursory hand and contains 7 lines in a page on 
an average. Though complete, such is. the heavy damage wrought 
on it by worms that considerable portions of the text are eaten away. 

The full name of its author is Vi ritpdksayajvan as is evident 
from its colophons which run : 

I ft s'rimaudgalyardmacandrddhvanndranandana virupd- 
ksayajvakrta . . . adhikdrah. That his father’s name is Maudgalya 
Rdmdcandra is also clear from this colophonic evidence. 

There is a section in the work (foil. 28b-30b) on metres current 
in the Andhra country ( Andhrades'abhdsdprasiddhamdtrdvrtta- 
pcyddhatih ), This is a special feature of the work which is other- 
wise concerned only with metres in Sanskrit Literature. This fact 
indicates that the author is an Andhra by birth. The affix Maud - 
galya attached to his name shows that he belongs to that gotra* 
Perhaps it may refer also to the town Mudgal in the Hyderabad 
Presidency, which is known for its famous Nrsimha temple. 

Virupdksayajvan is the author also of a commentary, called 
Sdradas'arvart , on the Kuvalaydnanda of Appayya Diksita. This 

1 I am unable to say whether this work is the same as the Nrsimha - 
vrtta (Mysore 291), cited by M. Krishnamachaiiar (Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 911). 

2 This name occurs at the beginning of the work as well as in many sectional 
colophons of it. In the concluding colophon, the work is called Nrstmha- 
vfttamalika ; if is also called Narasimhavrttamaln (fol. 28b), Narasimha - 
ratnftmala (fol. 15b) and N xsimharatnamala (foil. 18a, 22a). 
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commentary ha^ remained till now almost inaccessible for study. 
In fact, for a long time it was not known that the Sdradas'arvarl 
%is a commentary on any work. 

Thus, though Oppcrt 3 found a*i MS. of this work in the 
Library of Raghubhatta in (S'rl) Bhattugosvdmivat\dra , Tanjore, 
he was ignorant of its real contents. The MS. of the woj;k 
as such should have been inaccessible to him when he described 4 
iht>work as a mere 4 Kdvya .’ For his knowledge of this work, 
Aufrecht relies only on this MS. of Oppert and his description of it, 
with the result that, in his CC. (I. 642a), he calls it also a mere 
4 Kdvya ' and omits its name entirely in the course of his enumer- 
ation ' of the commentaries on the Kuvalaydnanda . Hultzsch * 
seems to be the first to recognize more or less the real nature of the 
Sdradas'arvari . In the collection of Jambunathabhatta, a Maratha 
Brahmin of Tanjore, he was able to find two complete MSS. of this 
work. On$, of these # (No. *1617) is described' by him as a com- 
mentary on the Candrdloka by Virupdksa . This MS. contains the 
simple colophon : Iti sri virupdksakrtih s'dradas'arvarl sathpurrtd . 
Nothing more is given about the author in this MS. 

A decayed and incomplete MS. (No. 5221)* of this work, full of 
lacunae and obtained from the same source, is in the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore. The final colophon of this MS. points out that 
this Virupdkm is the son of Mudgala Rdmacandradhvarlndra : 

lti s f ri niudgalardmacandrddhvanndranandana s f rt virupdk - 

$akrtify s’dradas'arvart sathpurnd . 

% 

This MS. seems to have been copied by Veiikatasudhi{-bhatta) 9 
•on Thursday, the first day of the bright-half of the month of 
Mdgha in the encyclical year Vijaya : 

* LMt of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries of Southern India , II. 8095. 

*7bid.,ix 474. 

* CGk I. 113a ; II. 22 ff.; III. 25a. 

6 Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India , III. 5. 

7 U»d. t p. 56. 

H Descriptive Catalogue, IX, 4038. , 

9 The title page of the MS. seems to contain the inscription Pustakam 
id am Ve h katabha ftasy a (Ibid.). 
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Vijaydbde site mdghe prathamdydih guron dine I 

Vyalikhad venkatasndhlr enam s'dradas'arvarim H 

<- <* , * 

Jambunathabhatta's Library contained a fourth MS. also o? ) 
the same work. This seems to be the best of all the available 
MSS. of the Sdradas'arvari , at least in the collection of Jambu- 
nuthabhafta. I was able to find this MS. in the Library of the 
late Pandit Subrahmanya Sastriar of Tanjore, now in the custody 
of Mr. K. Ramachandra Sartna, a colleague of mine in the y\d^ar 
Library, to whom my thanks are due not only foV drawing my 
.attention to this MS. with him, but also for having allowed me 
its use. This MS. is in paper and consists of 58 folia. Written 
in Devanagari in a medium hand, it contains 8 lines in a page ; 
Size, 10T X4i”. Except for the absence of a few letters on fol. 58a, 
the MS. can be said to be free from any lacunae. Its colophon 
is identical with that of the MS. in the Sarasvati Mahal Library,. 
Tanjore, though it is copied by a different person. < The scribal 
note at the end of this MS. runs : 

Sake 1780. KdlayuktisavivatsaramUrgas’trsayukladas'am- 
yam likhitani id am vis'vandtliavytisena . Pa7icanadl$ f ar- 
panarn astu . 

The MS. was therefore copied in a.d. 1858 or on the tenth day 
of e the bright-half of the month of Margas’ina in the encyclical 
year Kcilayukti by Vis'vandthavydsa. 

A perusal of this MS. shows that the work is a commentary 
on the Kuvalaydnanda rather than on the Candraloka . ,0 This 
is supported by the following verses 11 in the work itself : 

Vidyaydh kdranam vighnavaraiiani turagananam I 
S as'ankabhrt padmayonimukhedyantam itamdmy aham II 
Ghanambhodanirdsena candrdlokaprabhodhimm I 
Kurmah knvalaydnandasiddhyai s'dradas'arvarim l|^ 
Kurvanti svaccham antar jadain apt ca ghandmbhoda 
vartam haranti 

10 Hultzsch, loc. cit. ; Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, loc . ctfv The 
only defence for this view seems to be that the Kuvalafanand^oi Appayva 
Diksita is no tn6re than an adaptation of the Candraloka' 

11 My MS. (foil. 1 b, 58a). 
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Candnilcfcaprabodhiny akhilakuvalayanandasandhana • 

s'lla 1 

Sankalptit sakald (bhrttir) tapadas'irasas ' S'rtvirupdk- 

sandninah 

Prddurbhutaprakds'd jagati vijayatdm s'dradi s'or- 
variyam II 

On fol. 8 of this MS. of the Sarada&arvcin , the author cites 
A verse from his Sahkciravijaya in illustration of the samasta- 
rupaktf. The # passage in question runs : 

Idam vyastarupakanu Samastarupakam yatha madlya 
S'ahkaravijaye — 

Salilardrasusuksmakailcuk 1 vivrtottuhgakticabjakos'ayoh I 

Patitam sa mano madhuvratam punar dhartum alath 
na subhruvam II 

We have thus S ankaravijaya as the name of another work of 
Virupaksa. I have not been able to discover any MS. of this 
work. It i r not knqwn to Aufrecht. Nor am I able to see any 
reference to it in any of the available Catalogues. 

The information that is so far available about Virupdk$ayajvan 
is not sufficient to be of help in determining his date with any 
degree of accuracy. The citations in his works are usually from 
ancient writers and works like Kalidasa, Bhamaha, Dandin, Magha, 
Mahanataka, Ratnavali and the Gitagovinda. These are of no 
help, because the fact that he lived later than the 1 6th cent. A.D. needs 
no proof. That his Sit rad as' a rvari is a commentary on the Kuvala - 
ydnanda of Appayya Diksita (1550 A.D.) 13 should give 1600 A.D. 
at least % as his terminus a quo . One of the MSS. of the Sdrada- 
s'arvari was copied, as stated already u , in A.D. 1858 ; this phe- 
nomenon should give 1800 A.D. as the terminus ad quern . The 
date of Virupdk§ayajvan can thus lie between the two broad 
limits, j^.D. 1600 and A.D. 1800. 


12 my MS. as well as Tanjore , 5221 have lacunae here. I fill 
up the gap wfth the ifelp of Hultzsch 1617. 

28 S. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I. 418. 

J 4 Supra, p. 316. _ 



REVIEWS 

(1) Par am arth acintdm a n i by Y. Subrahmaijya S'^atfria; 
Adhyatmaprakas'a Office, Holenarasipur, Mysore State, 1941 ; 
*pp. xxiv, 271 ; Price Rs. 2-12-0. 

(2) Upanisattiigala Modalane Paricaya by Y. Subrahmaflya 
S'arma ; Adhyatmaprakasa Office, Holenarasipur, Mysore State, 
1941 ; pp. vi, 54 ; Price not stated. 

For many a popular exposition of Advaita in Kannada, English 
and Sanskrit, the name of Mr. Y. Subrahmanya Sarma is well- 
known to the world of Indian Philosophy. The two Kdnnada books 
under review only add to the stock of his useful contributions. 

In the first of these he attempts to enunciate what he calls a 
new theory of metaphysics, quite his own. It is based on no Sans- 
‘ krit original, but derives nevertheless support from the Upanisads 
and the many commentaries thereon. The book is divided into six 
chapters; in the first chapter, the different systems of Indian 
Philosophy are analysed, their limitations pointed out, and the view 
maintained that it is only the Vedanta system that is of real help in 
the quest after Paramdrtha ; in the second is elaborated what the 
author calls the Avasthatraya method in arriving at Paramdrtha ; 
in the three succeeding chapters, the fundamental nature of Atman . 
which distinguishes it from Andtman , is discussed, and special 
emphasis is laid on the three aspects of Atman, viz., Sat , Cit and 
Ananda. In the concluding chapter, the author sums up IKs posi- 
tion stating that the Avasthatraya method is the only means at 
arriving at Paramdrtha , and that the Vedanta system which pro- 
pounds this method is only the culmination oK-he wisdom of the 
Upanisads. 
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The key-note of the book, briefly put, is that the highest truth 
{Parama%tha) consists in the knowledge of the immutability of the 
Soul in its several states (p. 13), and, to attain this knowledge, one has- 
to examine with care the three states of the Soul, wakeful {jagrat ), 
dreaming (; svapna ) and sleeping (susupti). A conclusion like this 
cannot fail to fall ajar in the ears of any student of philosophy, for it 
has the merit neither of novelty nor of attractiveness. The doctrine* 
of Ifh^ permanence of the individuality of the Soul is the starting- 
point of all the systems of philosophy, and the Vedanta can claim na 
special rights for it. Also, mere knowledge of the unchangeable, 
character of the Soul leads one no where ; and if this should 
be the aim of all philosophy, few people would care to make 
a study of it. Philosophy, would then be barren, and philosophic 
endeavour a futile exertion. Philosophy, at least in India, is never 
tolerated as mere gymnastics of the intellect. It is always 
expected tfl be of* vital benefit to the seeker in bringing 
him the summum bonum of his existence. As said the great 
KumSrila : 

Sarvasyaiva hi s'astrasya karmano vapi kasya cit I 
Y Tcv at prayojanam no' k tain tavat tat kena gfhyate II 

( Slokavarttika , 1.12) 

The second book is less adventurous in character. It is a 

sort of prolegomena to the study of the ten Upanisads found 

valuable by the systematists of Vedanta. It consists of six sections ; 

» * 
the first, which is introductory in character, deals with the* 

.nature of the Upanisads and their importance; in the four suc- 
ceeding sections we are introduced to the ten Upanisads them- 
selves ; the first of these gives the thirteen allegorical stories 
contained in these Upanisads, the second, the chief doctrines 
contained in them, the third, some of the means of self- 
realization mentioned in these texts, and the last, the many 
illustrations used* in the Upanisads in the course of their jteach- 
ing. The last section is the Conclusion. 
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This book will be found useful by all thQse who seek to 
understand the Upanisads ir\ the light of Advaitic interpretation. 
It cannot serve, however, as a guide to those who would like tcy 
understand the Upanisads ds they are, and without the taint of 
later interpretation. A critical study of the Upanisads shows that 
they cannot be described as entirely philosophical texts, and that 
there is much in them that is unphilosophical. Nor is it right tg^ 
imagine that they have a single, definite philosophical doctrin^ to 
teach. They are only a conglomeration of diverse' philosophical 
ideas which, singly or collectively, help these texts to form the 
foundation of each later system of Indian Philosophy. 

Defects apart, these two books are a distinct addition to exis- 
tent philosophical literature in Kannada. Written in a language 
which is easy, clear and simple, they are accessible to the layman 
to whom they are primarily intended. The scholar will find in them 
much food for thought. 

H. G. Narahari 


Historical Method in Relation to The Problems of South 
Indian History , by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology, University of Madras., 1941. 
Price Re. 1-12-0. 

The Department of Indian History has been issuing from time 
to time the results of investigations conducted in the Department 
both in the form of standard treatises as well as Bulletins. The 
brochure under review is the seventh Bulletin of the Department 
and is based on a course of lectures delivered by Professor Nila- 
kanta Sastri in 1938 and now published with only slight vafifytions. 
Its prime purpose though only to serve the students of the Depart- 
ment the justification of a wider use is only too proper. The results 
embodied in the five chapters represent the experience of*a Pro- 
fessor of standing whose Colas have superseded all earlier work 
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done on that subject and will continue to be so for years to come.. 
In the fi<|ld of historical research |he. caution with which Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri has recorded the results of his investigation 
in so difficult a branch of South Indian history has won the admira- 
tion and praise of all discerning historians of our country. The 
rich experiences of a teacher of nearly thirty years have, under thV 
* use of these lectures, cleared many of the initial difficulties that 

every ^student of South Indian History is likely to encounter^ 

. • 

As such it should be treated as a kind of a handbook to each 
new worker in the field. 

The result of a close study of the brochure with the Appendix 
on the 4 Hints to the Students * is to leave a vivid impression on the* 
mind of the reader as to »how best one should strive to do or 
undertake and carry on investigations on subjects relating*- to- 
history. Discussions as to whether one can start to write history 
with preconceived ideas show the dangers of such a procedure.. 
In the evaluation of the several types of evidence literary 
archaeological or epigraphical each must depend upon the merits 
of the case and the connecting links thereto. To the students of 
South Indian history the staggering number of inscriptions now 
available for study and the scripts in which they are written are a 
problem by themselves as they number over forty-thousand. The 
great lack of adequate bibliographical aids absorbs the valuable* 
time of each worker which could be spent more profitably. If only 
the productions of the various departments of Archaeology iq Tra-* 
vancore, Mysore, Hyderabad, Pudukottah and the half-century of 
work of the Madras Department of Epigraphy were well indexed it 
would be a great help. Nor is epigraphical evidence very definite in 
each case. The interrelation of several inscriptions of the several 
dynasties require a careful and discerning investigation to arrive* 
at the troth of historical transactions. 

Deliberate falsification of history has sometimes happened- 
The False-Decret&ls (p. 15) will bear ample testimony to -such, 
attempts. Boasting is often taken as a fact as also the exaggerated 
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versions of the court-poet . . . and legends often gmbody historical 
anecdotes. How best to arrive at the truth ? Instances of names 

* i , r 

in history, especially in Indian history, wielding a magic influence 
by reason of the tradition ’ embodying them are many, e.g., the 
Nine Gems of Vikramaditya, Trinetra Pallava. Every source 
bas to be tapped but every atom of historical material has to be 
.gathered and tested before it could be accepted. 

Incidentally Professor Sastri has indicated some of the^lm- 
portant historical documents on which work awaits to-be done 
in the future. He strongly pleads, and that is meant to set the real 
standard, for a high standard of historical research not only in 
investigation but in publication as well for “ building up a proper 
■standard of historical research” (p. 53) v 

A. N. Krishnan 


Telugu Literature Outside the Telugu Country , by K. Rama- 
krishnaiya, M.A., Head of the Department of Telugu, University 
of Madras, 1941. Price Annas 8. 

Published as No. 9 of the Madras University Telugu Series, 
this bulletin contains the survey of the growth and development 
of Telugu literature in the Tamil and Kannada countries under the 
Vijayanagar empire and later under the Naiks of Madura and 
Tanjore, the Mahratta rulers of Tanjore and the rulers of Mysore. 
Mr. Ramakrishnaiya avers that this period of Telugu literature 
should be considered as the period of transition between the age of 
Prabandha which reached itfe peak under Krsijadevaraya and the 
modern age that followed (p. 9). It should be remembered, that 
following the high traditions of the Prabandha literature the 
Telugu literature of the Tamil country developed on new lines 
adapting itself to the environments. The revival of some of the 
old types of composition (des'i) yaksagana, d^ruvu, ^kirfStia etc. 
were the productions of the age. In Tyagaraja and K§etrayya are 
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to be seen some of* the most noteworthy composers in these 
compositions (p. 10). 

Acyuta and Raghunatha, among the Naiks of Tanjore, share 
the honour of patronage. Raghunatha was both a poet and ruler 
and his court could count the best among the scholars of the 
time as his proteges. Yajnanarayana Diksita, Govinda Diksit#- 
Venkata Kavi, Kumara Tatacarya, Krspadhvari of Nai$adha 
jpartjatiyci form a galaxy by themselves. The patronage was 
continued by # Vijayaraghava, son of Raghunatha, but the tragic end 
of the ruler cost him his kingdom as well as his life. 

Under the Maharatta rulers, Sahaji the great patron of letters 
was a scholar both in Sanskrit and Telugu. He himself produced 
a large number of dramas. The grandfather of the great Tyagaraja, 
Giriraja kavi and his uncle* Vijayaraya Vasanta kavi were both the 
products of the time. Under Sarabhoji II (a.D. 1800) lived 
Tyagaraja ^he great south Indian composer and saint. 

In Madura it was during the time Vijayaranga that Telugu 
literature attained some prominence, though earlier there were pro- 
ductions of merit by individual writers. In the Karnataka country 
the development of Telugu prose as in the Pandya country is to be. 
considered as “ the literary monuments that represent the Andhra 
genius ” (p. 21). Dealing with the characteristic features of the 
period of transition the author concludes thus : 

“ The credit of having’revived this des'i literature and developed 
some new branches that have become the most characteristic 
features* of the modern age in Telugu goes to the Telugu kings that 
ruled outside the Telugu country.” This is the contribution — and 
by no means a small contribution of the Tamil land to the literature 
of our Andhra brethren. Mr. Ramakrishnaiya has rendered a real 
service* by working out this topic to the glory of the Tamils and 
Andhrq^ in the Tamil country. 

A. N. KRISHNAN 
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Vfikataka Inscription in Cave XVI at Afanta, edited by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professqr V. V. Mirashi, M.A., He^d of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Nagpur University. Hyderabad Archaeo-r> 
logical Series, No. 14. Price Re. 1-8-0. 

This is the fourth time that this inscription is being edited and 
the justification for a fourth edition lies in the recent discovery in 
1939 at Basim of a copper plate grant of the Vakataka king Vin^ 
dhyas'akti II which has thrown new light on the history of the 
Southern branch of the Vakataka dynasty. MaharhahopSdhyaya 
Mirashi has undertaken the task of re-editing the inscription in the 
light of this new material and has tried to reconstruct some of the 
names of kings of this dynasty which have been mutilated in the 
inscriptions and have been hitherto only inferred from the evidence 
at our disposal and possible alternative names. 

The inscription is situated on the left side of the wall at the 
extreme end of the XVIth cave at Ajanta in H.E»H. Nizam’s 
Dominions and has suffered a great deal by exposure to weather* 
The language is Sanskrit and the characters are of the box-headed 
variety. The inscription is one of the minister Varahadeva of the 
Vakataka king Harisena. The main interest of the inscription 
lies in the first part which gives the Vakataka geneology from 
Vindhyas'akti, the founder of the family. Pravarasena succeeded 
him but it is when we come to the name of his successor there is 
difference of opinion. Pandit Bhagvanlal read it as Rudrasena 
which was adopted by Buehler though the latter averred that 
Rudrasena was a grandson and not a son of PravarasenaV Prof- 
Mirashi has considered the question in the light of the fresh material 
and has concluded that the name Sarvasena as the son of Pravara- 
sena is correct (p. 4). The geneological tree shown on page 7, of the 
Vakataka dynasty till king Harisena, drawn from the inscription now 
edited gives the position of the Mahamahopadhyaya. He, further 
avers that the Vatsagulma branch must be distinguished from 
another branch of the Vakataka family which is*knowrv frorft'stone 
and copper plhte inscriptions and the separation of the two branches. 
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should have -to^be taken from the reign Pravarasena I as shown in 
page 8. Basing his conclusion on this Professor Mirashi arrives 
the further step that Devasena and Harisena belonged to a diffe- 
rent line from that of Narendrasena arid his son Prthvisena II (p. 9). 

The careful editing of the mutilated inscription in spite of the 
present discoveries is a herculean task which the Professor has 
discharged with consummate skill. While keeping himself faithful 
to the original he has supplied with great skill words which could 
be restared. • The publication does credit to both the editor of 
the inscription and the series under which it appears. 

A. N. Krishnan 


The Early Aryans in Oujarata , by K. M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B*, 
Thakkar Vassanji Madhavaji Lectures, University of Bombay. 

In spitg of the many preoccupations that Mr. Munshi has been 
having, he has essentially remained a scholar in the pursuit of 
historical research. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan the new institute 
founded under his chairmanship in Bombay displays a wider vision 
of historical training and research. The journal of the Bhavan has, 
often had contributions from Mr. Munshi showing the sustained 
interest of the administrator in literary pursuit. As a scholar 
Mr. Munshi has already made a mark by his writings in Gujarati on 
historical subjects and the book under review represents his studies 
in the Puranas in relation to Gujarat. 

Mr? Munshi was attracted to a study of the Puranas and while 
studying the Vedic literature, came to the conclusion that the 
method of approach of Mr. Pargfter towards the testimony of the 
Puranas required revision. However, the efforts of that scholar 
required to be followed up in the light of new material and scientific 
canon! % of testing credibility of evidence (p. ii). The main defect 
of the attempt of Mr. Pargiter lay in that he attached too much 
imporiffihce # to Pujapic materials which he called Ksatriya tradition 
as contrasted with the Vedic which he called Brahrftanical tp. 6V 
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He failed to apply the test of Vedic tradition to the Retails contained 
in the Puraijas and consequently fell into the errors which he could 
have avoided (p. 7). In the lectures embodied in this work under* 
review Mr. Munshi proceeds to examine the Puraijic traditions by 
applying the corrective of Vedic references. 

• The first historical event to be taken note of is the Battle of 
the Ten Kings or the Das'arajfia. On a critical examination the 
results of the more reliable Vedic data destroy the accuracy of tfie 
puranic traditional accounts (p. 15). There is no doubt*that the 
.Puranas have indiscriminately mixed up names in order to construct 
fictitious family trees and the synchronism given by the Rgvedic 
evidence should be accepted (p. 17). 

The evidence of the Aryan settlement in Gujarat has to be 
mainly drawn from the Puranas though their connection is much 
older than the Das'arajna (p. 18). A closer examination of the 
accounts of the tribes of the Manavas, the S'a«ryatas an<J Y the Bhrgus 
with their intimate interrelations (p. 26) finds a reflection in the 
many legends recorded, and there is nothing to indicate that these 
tribes were not in Gujarat from the earliest recorded tradition. The 
Haihayas, though later in point of time, may be considered as 
belonging to the Yayati group but closely allied to the S'aryatas- 
Ajjuna Kartavirya is an individual while his immediate descendants 
are alt eponymous kings (p. 29). The Haihaya Confederacy had 
Arjuna for its leader and occupied a territory which was bound by 
the Yamuna on the north-east, Vetravati or the Betwaon the east r 
the Narmada on the south and the sea and the desert on fne west. 
Arjuna Kartavirya rose as the mighty conqueror and raised the 
Haihaya power to its height. On the ruins of the Naga settlement, 
on the banks of the Narmada, he raised the first great Aryan city of 
western India -namely Mahi§mati. 

The end of Kartavirya was tragic as the conflict with B^argava 
Rama ended disastrously for the Haihaya chief. Mahismati 
was apparently destroyed and the doubtful e#isten qe oT 1 ' what 
appears undA* the name in later literature (p. 38) adds to the 
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difficulty. It is^ argued that the Meghaduta omits to mention' the 
name of Mahismati when it had a very good and justifiable opportu- 
nity in (describing the path of the megha. It is difficult to accept 
this conclusion as it is this same Kalidfisa who mentions Mahismati 
in the sixth canto of the Raguvams'a . The argument of silence 
can cut both ways. • 

The need for accepting more than one city of Mahismati is 
next postulated. And after careful consideration the conclusion is 
put forward that the Mahismati of King Nila was different from 
that of Kartavirya. A third Mahismati founded by Mucukunda # 
has also disappeared from view. A comparative study of the 
Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict with the Puranic and Vedic accounts leads 
to the conclusion that the battle of Ten Kings and the synchronisms 
of the table (on p. 67) shbuld be considered as an aspect of the 
Haihaya Bhrgu conflict. The races that settled from the banks of 
the Saras vajii to that of the Narmada must have been homogeneous 
in blood, language and culture, long before the period of the 
Rgvedic Mantras. The final result of the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict was 
the Aryanization of India north of the Narmada both political and 
cultural. In the light of the critical enquiry, the results are summed 
up in pp. 91-95 followed by a re-statement of the geneology of 
Pargiter as envisaged by the author. 

More than all these is his desire that the history of our country 
should to be written from *our own view-point. In fact, examina- 
tion of the material by Indians from their own point of view, of the 
development of their culture, literature, Art etc. and the reactions 
of these on the national life really await to be done only hereafter 
“and a Nation which seeks self-realisation must undertake the 
work (p. 103).” We cannot better conclude except with a desire 
and hope that this stimulating study will be followed by others- 
equallf^ thought-provoking. Happy is the nation whose statesmen 
are scholars. 

A. N. Krishnan 

Printed and published by C* Subbarayudu at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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n'i) An encyclopaedic edition of the Rgveda with texts, commentaries and 
translations with elaborate research notes in English, Bengali and 
Hindi. 

(2) Gaya and Buddha Gaya-— 2 Vols., Rs. 12. 

(3) Barhut — 3 Vols., Rs. 18. 

(4) Upavana Vinoda (a Sanskrit treatise on Arbori Horticulture), etc., etc., 

Rs. 2-8. 

(5) Vangiya Mahakos'a (each part), As. 8. 

(6) Books of the Buddhistic Series (under compilation). 

(7) Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit — Rs. 5. 

For further particulars, please apply to : 

The Hony. General Secretary, 

INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

170, MANIKTALA STREET, CALCUTTA (INDIA). 


RELIGIONS 

The Journal of the 
Society for the Study of Religions 

. Edited for the Executive Committee by F. Victor Fisher 

President of the Society: * 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.L, G.£.I.E, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: 

Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E., Ph.D. 

Application for Membership should be sent to i 

The Hon. Secretary, * 

26, Buckland Crescent, Hampstead, 

London, N.W.3 

Membership Subscription 10/- per anqum 
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Rs. A. 


A Preliminary List of the Sa\tsk$t and Prak?t MSS. in 
the Adyar Library. (Saqiskift-Devanagari) Boards ... 

Cloth ... 


1912 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Saiuskrt MSS. in the Adyar 
• Library. By F. O. Schrader, Ph.D.,* Vol. I, Upani§ads 

Cloth ... 

The Minor Upani§ads (Saipskrt) critically edited for'the Adyar 
Library.# By F. O. Schrader, Ph.D., Vol. 1. — Saipnyasa 

Cloth ... 

1916 


1 8 
2 0 


5 0 

10 0 


Ahirbudhnya-Samhita of the Pancaratra Agama (Saipskrt), 

Edited under the supervision of F. O. Schrader, Pli.D., 2 Vols. 

Cloth ... 10" 0 

Introduction (English) to the Pancaratra and the Anm >— i - 
budhnya SaMHita. By J^O. Schrader, Ph.D. Cloth ... -3 0 


1920 


Yoga TJpanisads — 20 — with the Commentary of Sri Upanisad 

Brahn^. Yogin. Suited by Paridit A. Mahadeva Sastri, B.A. ... 5 0 


1921 

Samanya Vedanta Upani$ads— 24 — with the commentary of 
SVi Upanisad Brahma Yogin. Edited by Papdit A. Mahadeva 
Sastri, B.A. 

1923 

Vais^ava Ufa NigADS — 14— with the Commentary of Sri Upanisad 
Brahma Yogin. Edited by Papdit A. Mahadeva Sastri, B.A. 

1925 

Saiva Upanisads— 15 — with the Commentary of Sri Upanisad 
Brahma Yogin. Edited 6y A. Mahadeva Sastri, B.A. 

S'akta UPANigADs — 8 — with the Commentary of S'ri Upani§ad 
Brahma Yogin. Edited by Papdit A. Mahadeva Sastri, B.A. ... ^ 

1926 


5 0 


4 0 

3 0 

2 8 . 


Catalogue of Saipskrt MSS. in the Adyar Library (revised). 
Edited by the Pandits of the Adyafr Library under the direction 
of Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil.(Oxon.), 2 Vols. 

Each ... 


1929 


S%ny&a Upanisads— 17— with the Commentary of Sri Upanisad 
Brahma Yogin. Edited by T. R. Chintamani, M.A., and the 
Pa$<)i* of the Adyar Library, under the direction of Prof. 
^Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

Kaluga Maha Kavya by Rajacudama$i Dik§ita. 
Editea&y the Pa$<Jits of the Adyar Library and Mr. T. R.£hinta- 
mani, M.A., under the direction of Prof. C. Kunban Raja, M.A., 
D. Phil*. (Oxoi*) 


3# 12 


4 0 

2 0 
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1933 

14. Unpublished Minor Upan isads with the Commentary of Sri 

Upanisad Brahma Yogin. Efdited by the Paptjits the Adyar 
Library, under the direction of Prof. C. Kunban Raja, M.A., 

D. Phil. (Oxon.) * f ...5 0 

1936 

15. Ten Major Upanisads \*ith"the Commentary of Sr! Upanisad 

Brahma Yogin. Edited by the Pajujits of the Adyar Library f 
under the direction of Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. ) 
(Oxon.) 

Is'a to Aitareya, Vol. I ... 4 & 

Chsuidogya and Bifhadarapyaka, Vol. II ... 6 0 

Vol. I Boards ) Q 

Vol. II J **; y * 

1937 * 

16. Melaragamalika of Mahavaidyanatha S'ivan. Edited by Patujit 

. , S. Subrahmanya Sastri, F.T.S. ... 2 0 

1938 

17* SAtyGRAHAcODAMA$n— Edited by Papcjit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 

F.T.S. with a critical Introduction in English by T. R. Srini- 
^v’hsa Aiyangar, B.A., L.T. h 

18. pit atyabhijnahp dayam (The Secret of^Recognition) with English 

Translation and Notes by K. F. Leiaecker, M.A., Ph.D. ; ’Text 
edited by the Staff of the Adyar Library under the direction of 
Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. Sc C.M., Vaidya- 
ratna, Hon. Director, Adyar Library. *" * 

19. BhavasaAkranti-SOtra and Nagarjuna’s Bhavasanikranti 

S'Astra — with the Commentary of Mai treyinatha— with English 
Translation by Pandit N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Tirupati. 

20. Yoga Upanisads. Translated into English by T. R. Srinivasa 

Aiyangar, B.A., L.T., and Papdit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 

F.T.S. 

21. * Where Theosophy and Science Meet (in four Parts) by 

a body of experts — Edited by Professor D. D. Kanga, M.A., 
l.E.S. (Retd.) 

Part 1. Nature — From Macrocosm to Microcosm 
Part 2. Man — From Atom to Man 4 * 

Part 3. God — From Humanity to Divinity 
Part 4. Some Practical Applications 

1939 « 

22. Rgvedavyakhya, Madhavakrta— Edited by Prof. C. Kunhan 

i Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) e 'Vol. I. ... 6 ^ 

1940 

23. « The Number of Rasas. By V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph. D., 

Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras, with a Foreword 
by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., formerly Professor of Sf-pskrt*’ 
Maharajah’s College, Mysore * 3 0 

1941 

24. SaManya Vedanta Upanisads— T ranslated into English 

• T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar,’ B. A., L.T., and Pa$it S. Stobrah- 
manya Sastri, F.T.S. #... 5 0 

* Published under the auspices of the Adyar Library Association.* 
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BhagavadgItarthaprakas'ika of Cpani§ad Brahmayogin (Saijas- 
krt). Edited by the Pa$u}its of the Adyar Library with an 
Introduction by Prof. C. Kunl an Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 

4 0 

SXmaveda-Savhxta — With the Commentaries of MSdhava and 
Bhs^gpitasv|min. Edited by Prof. Q. Kffnhan Raja, M. A.* D. Phil. 

(Oxon.) ... 6 0 

Raja Dharma (Dewan Bahadur K Krishnaswami Rao Lectures, 

1938, University of Madras) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, M.A, ... 3 8 

H^rivasyarahasyam of Bhasuranandanatha (2nd Edition) by 
Papdit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, F.T S. (with English Translation) 

... 2 8 

Vyavaharanir^aya of Varadaraja — Edited by Rao Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A., and A. N. Kriskha 
^jyanga% M.A., L.T. Adyar Library 

Sa^gItaratnakara — W ith the Commentaries of Catura Kal- 
linatha and Siiphabhupala. Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya ' 

Sastri, F.T.S. Vol. I. ... - 

1942 

Catalogue of the Adyar Library, Western Section part 1— 
prepared under the direction of Bhikshu Arya Asanga, Jt. Direc- 
tor and Curator, Western Section, Adyar Library 0 

Alambanapari'ksa and vkTTi by Dihnaga with English transla-^ 
tion, Tibetan text etc. by TPapdit N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Tirupati 

... 3 8 

Some Concepts of Ala&kara S'astra fey V. Raghavan, M.A., 

Ph. Tj], University of Madras ... 4 0 

Vedantaparibhasa— with English translation and Notes by 
Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law, Reader, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Madras. ... 2 12 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library by K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L., under 
the direction of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

Vol. I— Vedic f ... 15 0. 

S'r! Pancaratra Raksa of Sri Vedanta Des'ika — Edited by 
Vaidyaratna Papdit M. Duraiswami Aiyangar* and VedSnta 
'S'iromapi T. Venugopalacharya. 

Catalogue of the Ad*ar Library, Western Section, part 2, 
prepared under the direction of Bhikshu Arya Asanga, Jt. 

Director and Curator, Western Section, 
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1939 

A Variant Version of the Eka<Snika$ii?a. (Reprinted from the 
Library Bulletin, October, 1939). Edited by K. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. ... 0 3 

1940 



1942 

THE*$fAT Pa^cas'ika, a Silpas'astra manual. (Reprinted from the 
Adyar Library Bulletin, February 1942). Edited by K. Jdadhava* 
Krishna Sarma, M.O.L, ... 0 ^ 



** jp fhSn A* 

The PramXijamaSjar! of bARviDEVA. (Reprinted from the 
* Adyar Library Bulletin, May, 1 f42) . Edited by K. Madhava 

KHsbna Sarma, M.O.L. ■ 0 & 

IN jm PRESS 

1* As'VALAYANAGRHYA-SUTRA—Wilh Devasvami Bha§ya— EdiJld by Swani 
Ravi Tirtha, 

,2, Asvalayanagrhya-SOtra (BhSsya of Devasvami). Translate^ into- 
English by A. N. Krishna Ajyangar, M.A., L.T,, Adyar Library.^ 

3. JIvXnandanam of Anandarayamakhi with a Commentary b> T ' aidjra- 

c ratna PajjuJit M. Duraiswami Aiyangar. Edited by VaidvarfitnaG. Srini- 
vasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M. B. & C. M. and *Vai<Jyaratna Pa$$it 
M. Duraiswami Aiyangar. * 

4. Vai^'ava Upan isads— Translated into English T. R. Srinivasa 

Aiyangar, B.A., L.T. and Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, ^ 

5. UsX^rRUDDHO of Rama Papivada, Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya 
^ Sastri, F.T.S. and Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A„ D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

6. Nyayakusumanjali of Udayanacarya — Translated into English by Swami 

Ravi Tirtha. 

7. TheApastambasmrti — Edited: by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., 
<v4r-~ ’"-j^ftyar Library. 

8. # AcyutarXyabhyudayam of RSKn&tha Di^dima— Sargas 7 to 12— 
w ^ ' by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., E.T., Adyar Library. 

. 9. Catur»as'alaksa$I of Gadadhara with Five Commentaries— Edited by 
Papcjit N. Santanam Aiyar. ^ , 

10. Philosophy of Vis'istadvaita by Prof. P.N. Srinivasachari, M A., 

Retired Principal, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

11. GauTMasm§TI — Edited by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A , L.T. Adyar 

Library. 

12. Kaladars'a of Aditya Bhajja— Edited by Rao Bahadur K. V. 

Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A., and A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., 
Adyar Library. 

*Paksata of Gadadhara— -with four commentaries by Papdit N. 
^ Santanam Aiyar. 

14. Brhatjataka — with the commentary Apurvarthadars'ini by A. N. Srini- 
vasaraghava Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 


WORKS UNDER PREPARATION * 

1. Vis$USM§ti — With the Kes'ava Vaijayanti of Nanda Paq^ith. Edited 

by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A,, and A. IL 
® Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Adyar Library. ^ 

2. Avayava of Gadadhara— with four commentaries by Papdi* San- 

1 tanam Aiyar. ^ *‘ # 

3. V $ttaratn aval!— with commentary, English Translation Aid N£tes-/>y 

G. Narabad, M.A. Adyar Library. 
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